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PREFACE. 


Ik plaeing before the public this collection of Edgar Poe’s 
poetical works, it is requisite to point out in wliat respects 
it differs from, and is superior to, the numerous collections 
which have preceded it. Until recently, all editions, whether 
American or English, of Foe’s poems have been veriahm 
reprints of the first posthumous collection, published at Now 
York in 1850. 

In 1874 1 began drawing attention to the fact that unknown 
^and unreprinted poetry by Edgar Poe was in existence. Most, 
ifnolPally of the specimens issued in my articles have since 
been reprinted by ^different editors and publishers, but the 
present is the first occasion on which all the {ueces referred to 
liave been garnered into one sbeaf. Besides the poems thus 
i^ieted to, this volume will be found to contain many addi- 
tkaial pieeoi and extra stanzas, nowhere else published of 
Indhided in Poe’s works. Such verses have been gathered 
ttoA printed or manuscript sources daring a research extending 
om tnatqr y«aiB. 

In §4dition to the new poetical matter inckiuled in this 
attenlion should, also, be solicited ow belmlf the 
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PREFACE^ 

notos, which will be found to contain much matter, intemting 
both from biographical and bibliographical points of view. 

To render this, the first annotated and complete edition of 
Poo’s poetical works, uniform in bulk with other volumes 
of the series it appears in, it has been found advisable to 
publish with it Poe’s one complete romance, the marvellous 
“ Nabratiye of Arthur Gordon Pym.” 

JOHN H. INGRAM. 
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MEMOIR OF EDOAR ALLAN POE. 


During the last few years every incident in the life of Edgar 
Poe has been subjected to microscopic investigation. Tlie 
result has not been altogether satisfactory. On the one hand, 
envy and prejudice have magnified every blemish of his 
character into crime, whilst on the other, blind admiration 
vupnld depict him as far “ too good for human nature's daily 
food” Let us endeavour to judge him impartially, granting 
that he was as a mortal subject to tho ordinary wcaknessos of 
mortality, but that he was tempted‘8orely, treated badly, and 
suffered deeply. 

Ihe poet’s ancestry and parentage arc chiefly interesting as 
ex^aming some of the complexities of his character. His 
fatW,^David Poe, was of Anglo-Irish extraction. Educated 
for the Bar, he elected to abandon it for the stage. In one of 
■ his tours through tlift chief towns of the United States he met 
sad miM^ried a yoiing actress, Elizabeth Arnold, member of nu 
fioglijdl^ family distinguished for its musical talents. As an 
aei^ess, Elizabeth Poe acquired some reputation, but became 
better known for her domestic virtues. In those days^ 
^ Xlnited States afforded little scope for dramatic energy, so 
not surprising to find that when her husband died, after a 
^yisrs of married life, the young widow had a vain struggle 
to maintain herself and three little ones, William Henry, 
imd Bosalie. Before her premature death, in December 
tha poet’s moiher had been reduced to the dirAiecessity 
of on the charitv of her neiuhbours. 
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Edgar, the second child of Da^d and Elizabeth Poe, wA 
bom at Boston, in the United States, on the 10th of January 
1809. Upon his mother’s death at Richmond, Virginia, 
Edgar was adox>ted by a wealthy Scotch merchant, John 
Allan. Mr. Allan, who had married an American lady and 
settled in Virginia, was childless. Ho therefore took naturally 
to the brilliant and beautiful little boy, treated him as his 
son, and made him take his own surname. Edgar Allan, as 
he was now styled, after some elementary tuition in Biohmond, 
was taken to England by liis adoptive parents, and, in ISIB, 
placed at the Manor House School, Stoke-Newington. 

Under the Rev. Dr. Bransby, the future poet spent a lustrum 
of his life noitht^r unprofitably nor, apparently, ungenially. 
Dr. Bransby, who is himself so quaintly portiayed in Poe's 
tale of jyilliam fFdson, described “ Edgar Allan," by which 
name only he know the lad, as quick and clover boy," who 
** would ha\c been a veiy good boy had he not been spoilt by 
his paionts," meaning, of course, the Allans. They *^aIlow^ 
liim an extravagant amount of pocket-money, which enabled 
liim to get into all maniiqr of mischief. Still I liked the boy," 
addod the tutor, ** but, poor fellow, his parents spoiled 

Poe has described some aspects of his school days in his oft* 
cited story of WiU%am TFtkon, Probably there is the usual 
amount of poetic exaggeration in these rcmimscencefl^ they 
are almost the only record we have of that portion of his 
career and, therefore, apart from thei^ literary merits, sve 
on that account deeply interesting. The description of the 
sleepy old London suburb, as it was in those days, is remark- 
ably accurate, but the revisions which the story of 

went through before it reached its present perfect ettitd 
caused many of the author’s details to deviate widely leoas 
their original correctness. His schoolhouse in the earfibst 
draft was truthfully described as an *'old, iiTCguIe^baal 
ooitage-built " dwelling, and so it remained until ita destarOO^ 
tion a few years ago. 

The WilUam Wilson, referring to those 

happy ^ys spent in the English academy, says, 
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VtiehKtf ^hlUhood reqaireino extornol world of incident to 
oem]^ 0^ aimise it The morning’s awakening, the nightly 
saumons to bed ; the connings, the recitations, the periodical 
half-hdidays and perambulations, the playground, with its 
broils, its pastimes, its intrigues — these, by a mental sorcery 
long forgotten, were made to involve a wilderness of sensation, 
a world of rich incident, a universe of varied emotion, of eX" 
citement the most passionate and spirit-stirring, ‘ OA, U bon 
hmpBy gue d stkde de /rr/’ ” 

'From this world of boyish imagination Poe was called to his 
adoptive parents’ home in the United States. He returned to 
America in 1821 , and was speedily placed in an academy in 
Bichmond, Virginia, in which city the Allans continued to 
reside. Already well grounded in the elementary processes of 
education, not without rejmtation on account of his European 
residence, handsome, proud, and regarded as the heir of a 
wealthy man, Pee must have been looked up to with no little 
respect by his fellow pupils. Ho speedily made himself a 
prominent position in the school, not only by Iiis classical 
attsinments, but by his athletic ^ feats — accomplishments 
calculated to lender him a loader among lads. 

^^In the simple school athletics of those days, when a 
gyamasittm had not been heard of he was fatde fiincepe^^* 
is the giuniniscence of his fellow pupil, Colonel T. L. Preston. 
Boe 'he remembers as a swift runner, a wonderful leaper, 
fpidy^what WAS more fdx% a boxer, with some slight training. 

. He would allow the strongest boy in the school to strike 
lisa with fall force in the chest. He taught me the secret, 
aud 1 imitated him, after my measure. It was to inflate the 


llU|g||jS to the uttennost, and at the moment of receiving the 
to exhale the air. It looked surprising, and was, indeed, 
alMIs lOUgh ; but with a good broast-bone, and some rosolu* 
tkii^waatiot difficult to stand it For swimming he was 
Mfig iu many of his athletic proclivities surprisingly 
in his }r<mth.” 

of his feats Poe only came off second best ^*A 
to A Inot iiairfl Colonel Prociton. ^had becot 
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passed between the two cla^&icai schools of the city 5 w 
K looted Poe as oni cliamiMon. Tlio race came off one bright 
May morning at simiisc, in the Capitol Square. Historical 
truth compels me to add that on this occasion our school was 
beaten, and wc had to pay up our small bets. Poo ran well, 
but his competitor was a long-legged, Indian-looking fellow, 
who would have outstripped Atalanta without the help of 
the golden apples.” 

In our I aim exercises in school,” continues the colonel, 
“Poe was among the first — not first without dispute. We had 
compotilors who faiily disputed the palm, especially one, 
Nat Howaid, afterwards knoivn as one of the ripest scholars 
in Viiginia, and distinguished also as a proround lawyer. li 
Howaid was less bidliaiit than Poo, he was far more studious; 
for even then the germs of waywardness were developing in 
the nascent poet, and even then no inconsidciable portion of 
his time given to 'voisifying. But if I jmt Howard as a 
Latinist on a level Mith Poe, 1 do him full justice.” 

“Poe,” says the colonel, “was >eiy fond of the Odes of 
Horace, and lopcaUd them so often in my hearing that I 
learned by sound tho words of many before I understood 
their moaning. In tho lilting ihythm of tho Sapphics and 
Iambics his ear, as 3^ot untutoiod in more complicated har- 
monies, took ‘>i)ccial delight. Two odes, m particular, have 
boon humming in my car all my life since, set to the tinie of 
his recitation : — 

*Jam satt^ Uins nuis atqve dirm 
O^andms mtsii Po/tr, rubetde,* 

And 

* Ron f hut neque aurewti 
Mca 9 enidUt tn d<mo lacu ar^* oto. 

“I remember that Poo was also a very fine French scholar* 
Yot^ with all his 8U])criorities, he was not tho master 8{ux||^ nor 
even the favourite of the scliool. 1 assign, from my recoliecfSon^ 
this place to Howard. Poe, as I recall my* inq^ressionsnoWi 
was sel&wi^ed, capricious, inclined to be imperious, ajadi 
though |f generous impulsos, not steadily kind, jSxc ave# 
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amiaUe; and so what he would exact was refused to him. 1 
a<ld another thing which hod its infiuonce, I am sure. At the 
time of which I speak, Bichmond was one of the most aristo- 
cratic cities on this side of the Atlantic. . A school is, of 
its nature, democratic ; but still boys will unconsciously boar 
about the odoiu* of their fathers’ notions, good or bad. Of 
£dgar Poe,” who had then resumed his parental cognomen, 
it was known that his parents had been players, and that ho 
was dependent upon the bounty that is bestowed upon an 
adopted son. All this had the effect of making the boys 
decline his leadership; and, on looking back on it since, I 
fancy it gave him a fierceness he would otherwise not have 
had.” 

This last paragiapb of Colonel Preston’s recollections casts a 
suggestive light upon the causes which rendered unhappy the 
lad*s early life and tended to blight his prospective hopes, 
Although mixing with members of the best families of the 
ijprovince, and naturally endowed wdth hereditary and native 
pride, — fostered by the indulgence of wealtli and the con- 
sciousness of intellectual suporioilty, — Edgar Poo was made to 
feel that his ]mrentagc was obscure, ^d that ho himself was 
dependent upon the charity and ca]>ricc of an alien by blood. 
For many la^ these things would have had but little meaning, 
hut to one -of Poe’s proud temperament it must have been a 
sourch 0f constant torment, and all allusions to it gall and 
wormwood. And Mr. Allan was not the man lo wean Poo 
front such festering fancies : as a rule he was proud of the 
kandhome and talented boy, and indulged him in all that 
Wealith could porefaase, but at other times ho treated him with 
emtumely, and made him feel the bitterness of his position. 

IBt&l Poe did maintain his leading position among the 
asfacSttrs at that Virginian academy, and several still living 
hafh j^voured us Avith reminiscences of him. His feats in 
swfndlllc^ to which Colonel Preston has alluded, are quite 
a of his youthful career. Colonel Mayo records one 

performance in natation which is thoroughly character* 
^ the lad. One day in mid-winter, when stanefing on the 
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banks of the James Ttiver, Poe da^od his comrade into jumping 
in, in order to swim to a certain point with him. After 
tlouiidering about in the nearly frozen stream for some time, 
they readied the piles upon which Mayo’s Bridge was then 
suppoitcd, and there attempted to rest and try to gain the 
shore by climbing up the log abutment to the bridge. Upon 
reaching the bridge, liowever, they were dismayed to find that 
its plank flooring overlapped the abutment by several feet, and 
that it was impossible to ascend it. Nothing remained for 
tliom hut to lot go their slij^pory hold and swim hack to the 
shore. Poe reached the bank in an exhausted and benumbed 
condition, whilst Mayo was rescued by a boat just as he was 
succumbing. On getting ashore Poo was seized with a 
violent attack of vomiting, and both lads were ill for several 
weeks- 

Alludiiig to another quite famous swimming feat of his own, 
the poet remarked, '‘Any ^swdinnior in the falls’ in my days 
would have swum the Hellespont, and thought nothing of the 
matter. I swam fi oin Ludlam’s Wliarf to Warwick (six miles), 
in a hot June sun, against one of the strongest tides ever 
known in the river. It would have been a feat comparatively 
easy to swim twTmty miles in still water. I would not think 
much,” Poo added in a strain of exaggeration not unusual 
with Iiim, '' of attempting to swim the British Chai^pel from 
Ilover to Calais.” Colonel Mayo, who had tried to accompany 
him in this pciformance, had to stop on the way, and says 
that Poe, when he reached the goal, emerged from the water 
with neck, face, and back blistered. The facts of this feat, 
wliich was uudortakon for a wager, having been questioned, 
Poe, ever intolerant of contiadiction, obtained and published 
the afiidavits of several gentlemen who had witnessed it 
They also certified that Poo did not seem at all fatigued^ and 
that he walked back to Bichmond immediately after per- 
formance. 

The poet is generally rcmcmbeied at this part of his eamr 
to haviab^n slight in figure and person, but to have been weU 
made, qptive^^ sinewy, and graceful. Despite the. fac^ that 
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waa thus noted among his schoolfellows and indu1ge<l at home, 
Ite does not appear to hi^o been in sympathy with his sur- 
roundings. Already dowered with the “hate of hate, the 
scorn of scorn,” he appears to have made foes both among 
those who envied him and those whom, in the pride of intel- 
lectuality, he treated with pugnacious contempt. Beneiith 
the haughty exterior, however, was a warm and passionate 
heart, which only needed circumstance to call forth an almost 
fanatical intensity of affection. A well-authenticated instance 
of this is thus related by Mrs. Whitman : — 

“While at the academy in Richmond, he one day accom- 
panied a schoolmate to his home, where ho saw, for the first 
time, Mrs. Helen Stannard, the mother of his young friend. 
This lady, on entering the room, took his hands and spoke 
some gentle and gracious words of welcome, which so pene- 
trated the sensitive heart of the orphan boy as to deprive him 
of the power of speech, and for a time almost of consciousness 
itself. Ho returned home in a dream, with but one thought, 
one hope in life — to hear again the sweet and gracious words 
that had made the desolate world so beautiful to him, and 
filled his lonely heart with the oppression of a new joy. This 
lady afterwards became the confidant of all his boyish sorrows, 
and hers was the one redeeming influence that saved and 
guided him in the earlier clays of his turbulent and i^assioiiate 
youtbif 

When Edgar was unhappy at home, which, says his aunt, 
Mrs. Glemm, “ wast very often the case, he went to Mrs. 
Stann..jd for sympathy, for consolation, and for advice.” 
Unfortunately, the sad fortune which so frequently thwarted 
his hopes ended this friendship. The lady was overwhelmed 
by a terrible calamity, and at the period when her guiding < 
voice was most requisite, she fell a prey to mental alienation. 
She died, and was entombed in a neighbouring cemetery, but 
her«poor boyish admirer could not endure to think of her 
lying lonely and forsaken in her vaulted home, so he would 
leave the house at night and visit her tomb. When the 
nights ewere drear, “when the autumnal rains All,* and the 
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winds wailod mournfully over tbe ^aves, ho lingered loi^est^ 
and came away most regretfully.” 

The memory of this lady, of this “ one idolatrous and purely 
ideal love ” of his boyhood, was cherished to the last. The 
name of ITclen frequently recurs in his youthful verses, The 
Psean,” now first included in his poetical works, refers to her; 
and to her ho inscribed the classic and exquisitely beautiful 
stanzas beginning “ Helen, thy beauty is to me.” 

Another important item to bo noted in this epoch of his 
life is that he was already a poet. Among his schoolfellows 
he appears to have acquired some little reputation as a writer 
of satirical verses ; but of his poetry, of that which, as he 
declared, had been with him “ not a purpose, but a passion,” he 
probably preserved the secret, especially as we know that at 
his adoptive homo poesy was a forbidden tiling. As early as 
1821 he appears to have essayed various pieces, and some of 
those wore ultimately included in his first volume. With Poe 
poetry was a personal matter — a channel through which the 
turbulent passions of his heart found an outlet. With feelings 
such as wore his, it came to pass, as a matter of coiirso, that 
the youthful poet fell in fove. His first affair of the heart is, 
doubtless, reminiscently portrayed in what he says of his 
boyish ideal, Byron. This passion, he remarks, “if passion it 
can properly bo called, was of the most thoroughly romantic, 
shadowy, and imaginative character. It was born of tlJfe hour, 
and of tbe youthful necessity to love. It had no peculiar 
regard to the person, or to the charactS, or to the recipro- 
cating affection. . . Any maiden, not immediately and 
positively repulsive,” he deems would have suited the occasion 
of frsqueut and unrestricted intercourse with such an imagina- 
• tive and poetic youth. “ The result,” he deems, “ was not 
mci'ely natural, or merely probable ; it was as inevitable as 
destiny itself.” 

Between the linos may be read the history oi nis own love. 
“The Egeria of his dreams — the Venus Aphrodite that sprang 
in full agd |upcrnal loveliness fri}m the bright foam upon the 
storm-tormented ocean of his thoughts,” was a little ^rlf 
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£imtra Boyster, who livedkwith hor father in a house opposite 
to the' Allans in Richmond. The young people met again and 
again, and the lady, who has only recently passed away, 
recalled Edgar as “a beautiful boy,” passionately fond of 
music, enthusiastic and impulsive, but with prejudices already 
strongly developed. A certain amount of love-making took 
place between the young people, and Poo, with his usual 
passionate energy, ere he left homo for the University had 
persuaded his fair innamorata to engage herself to him. Poe 
left home for the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, in 
the beginning of 1825. Ho wrote frequently to Miss Royster, 
but her father did not approve of the affair, and, so the story 
runs, intercepted the correspondence, until it ceased. At 
seventeen, Elmira became the bride of a Mr. Shelton, and it was 
not until some time afterwards that Poe discovered bow it 
was his passionate appeals had failed to elicit any response 
from the object of his youthful affection, 

Poe’s short university career was in many respects a repeti- 
tion of his course at the Richmond Academy. Ho became 
noted at Charlottesville both for his athletic feats and his 
scholastic successes. He entered as a student on February 
1, 1826, aind remained till the close of the second session in 
December of that year. ** He entered the schools of ancient 
and modern languages, attending the lectures on Latin, Greek, 
French, Spanish, and Italian. I was a member of the last 
three classes,” says Air. William Wertenbaker, the recently 
deceased librarian, **and can testify that he was tolerably 
re^ar in his attendance, and a successful student, having 
obtained distinction at the final examination in Latin and 
Fj^neb, and this was at that time the highest honour a student 
equid obtain. The present regulations in regard to degrees 
tad hot then been adopted. Under existing regulations, he 
#0Uk2 have graduated in the two languages above-named, and 
have been entitled to diplomas.” 

statements of Poe’s classmate are confirmed by Ur. 
ehainnan of the Faculty, yho remarks tfiat the poet 
wae.e great favourite with his fellow students, and Tftu9 ndted 
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for the remarkable rapidity with which he prepared hii 
recitations and for their accuracy, his translations from the 
modern languages being especially noteworthy. 

Several of Poe’s classmates at Charlottesville have testified 
to his noble qualities ” and other good endowments, but they 
remember that his “ disposition was rather retiring, and that 
he had few intimate associates.” Mr. Thomas Bolling, one of 
his fellow-students who has favoured us with reminiscences of 
him, says : “ I was acquainted with him, but that is about all. 
My impression was, and is, that no one could say that he hiew 
him. He wore a melancholy fiice always, and even his smile 
— for I do not ever remember to have seen him laugh — seemed 
to bo forced. When he engaged sometimes udth others in 
athletic exercises, in which, so far as high or long jumping, I 
believe he excelled all the rest, Poe, with the same ever sad 
face, appeared to participate in what was amusement to the 
others more as a task than sport.” 

Poe had no little talent for drawing, and Mr. John Willis 
states that the walls oj his college room were covered with his 
crayon sketches, whilst ^r. Bolling mentions, in connection 
with the poet’s artistic facility, some interesting incidents. 
The two young men had purchased copies of a handsomely- 
illustrated edition of Byron’s poems, and upon visiting Poe a 
few days after this purchase, Mr. Bolling found him gngaged 
in copying one of the engravings with crayon upon his 
dormitory ceiling. He continued to lunusc himself in this 
way from time to time until he had filled all the space in his 
room with life-size figures which, it is remembered by those 
who saw them, were highly ornamental and well executed. 

4s Mr. Bolling talked with his associate, Poe would continue 
to* £(cribble away with his pencil, as if writing, and when his 
visitor jestingly remonstrated with him on his want of polite- 
ness, he replied that ho had been all attention, and pfoved 
that he had by suitable comment, assigning as a reason for 
his apparent want of courtesy that he was trying to divide his 
mind; Db dbrry on a conversation and write sensibly upon a 
totally 6lfSeT^t subject at the same time. « 
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* Mr. Wertenbaker^ in his interesting reminiscences of the 
poet^says: librarian*! had frequent ofScial intercourse 

with Poe, but it was at or near the close of the session before 
I met him in the social circle. After spending an evening 
together at a private house he invited me, on our return, into 
his room. It was a cold night in December, and his fire 
having gone pretty nearly out, b}' the aid of some tallow 
candles, and the fragments of a small table which he broke up 
for the purpose, he soon rekindled it, and by its comfortable 
blaze I spent a very pleasant hour with him. On this occasion 
he spoke with regret of the large amount of money ho had 
wasted, and of the debts lie had contracted during the session. 
If my memory bo not at fault, ho estimated his indebtedness 
at $2000 and, though they were gaming debts, he was earnest 
and emphatic in the declaration that he was bound by honour 
to pay them at the earliest opportunity.” 

This appears to have been Poe’s last night at the university. 
Ho left it never to return, yet, short as was his sojourn there, 
he left behind him such honourable memories that his alma 
mater is now only too proud to enrol his name among her most 
respected sons. Poe's adoptive fatlfer, however, did not regard 
his prot4g4*s collegiate career with equal pleasure : whatever 
view he may have entertained of the lad's scholastic successes, 
he resolutely refused to discharge the gambling debts which, 
like t(K> many of his classmates, he had incurred. A violent 
altercation took place between Mr. Allan and the youth, and 
Poe hi^tily quitted the shelter of home to try and make his 
way in the world alone. 

Taking with him such poems as he had ready, Poe made his 
way to Boston, and there looked up some of his mother’s old 
theatrical friends. Whether he thought of adopting the stage* 
a$ a profession, or whether he thought of getting their assist- 
ance towards helping him to put a drama of his own upon the 
stage, « — ^that dream of all young authors, — ^is now unknown. 
Be appears to have wandered about for some time, and by 
s6me means or the other succeeded in getting a JittJe volume 
of poehis printed **for private circulation only.” This was 

m S 
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towards the end of 1827, when he was. nearing nineteen. 
Doubtless Poc expected to dispose of his volume by subscrip- 
tion among his friends, but copies did not go off, and ultimately 
the book was suppressed, and the remainder of the edition, for 
“ reasons of a private nature,” destroyed. 

What happened to the young poet, and how he contrived to 
exist for the next year or so, is a mystery still unsolved. It 
has always been believed that he found his way to Europe and 
met with some curious adventures there, and Poe himsdf 
certainly alleged that such was the case. Numbers of mythical 
stories ha\e been invented to account for this chasm in the 
poet’s life, and most of them seJtevidently fabulous. In a 
recent biograi)hy of Poe an attempt had been made to prove 
that he enlisted in the army under an assumed name, and served 
for about eighteen months in the artillery in a highly creditable 
manner, receiving an honourable discharge at the instance of 
Mr. Allan. This account is plausible, but will need further 
explanation of its many discrepancies of dates, and verification 
of the difibrent documents cited in proof of it, before the public 
can receive it as fact. So many fables have been published 
about Poc, and even man)^ fictitious documents quoted, that it 
behoves the unprejudiced to be wary in accepting any new state- 
mouts concerning him that are not thoroughly authenticated* 

On the 28th February 1829 Mra Allan died, and with her 
death the final thread that had bound Poe to her husbafld was 
broken. The adopted son arrived too late to take a last fare* 
well of her whose influence had given the* Allan residence its 
only claim upon the poet’s heart. A kind of truce was j^ched 
up over the grave of the deceased lady, but, for the future, 
Poc found that home was home no longer, 
c * Again the young man turned to poetry, not only as a solaae 
but as a means of earning a livelihood. Again he printed a little 
volume of poems, which included his longest piece, “ A1 Aaraaf,” 
and several others now deemed classic. The book was a peat 
advance upon his previous collection, but failed to obtain any 
amount of public praise or personal profit for its author. 

Feeling tiie difficulty o^ living by literature at the same. 
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time that he saw he might have to roly largely upon his own 
exertions for a livelihood, Voe expressed a wish to enter the 
army. After no little difficulty a cadetship was obtained for 
him at the West Point Military Academy, a military school in 
many respects equal to the best in Europe for the education of 
officers for the army. At the time Poe entered the Academy it 
possessed anything but an attractive character, the discipline 
having been of the most severe character, and the accommoda- 
tion in many respects unsuitable for growing lads. 

The poet appears to have entered upon this new course of 
life with his usual enthusiasm, and for a time to have borne 
the rigid rules of the place with unusual steadiness. Ho 
entered the institution on the Ist July 1830, and by the 
following March had been expelled for determined disobedience. 
Whatever view may be taken of Poe’s conduct upon this 
occasion, it must be seen that the expulsion from West Point 
was of his own seeking. Highly-coloured pictures have been 
drawn of his eccentric behaviour at the Academy, but the fact 
remains that he wilfully, or at any rate purposely, flung away 
his cadetship. It is surmised with |>lau6ibility that the second 
marriage of Mr. Allan, and his expressed intention of with- 
drawing his help and of not endowing or bequeathing this 
adopted son any of his property, was the mainspring of Poo's 
Motion. Believing it impossible to continue without aid in a 
profession so expensive as was a military life, he determined 
to relinquish it and return to his long-cberished attempt to 
^beeondie an author. * 

Shelled from the institution that afforded board and 
shelter, and discarded by his former protector, the unfortunate 
and penniless young man yet a third time attempted to get a 
,, start in the world of letters by means of a volume of poetry.* 
^Xf^it be true, as alleged, that several of bis brother cadets aided 
^efforts by subscribing for his little work, there is some 
'VgioiS&ility that a few dollars rewarded this latest venture. 

may have resulted from the alleged aid, it is certain 
that in a short time after leaving the Military ^os^emy Poe 
rMitced to sad straits. He ^appeared for yearly two 
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years from public notice, and how lived during that peiiod 
has never been satisfactorily explained. In 1833 he returns 
to history in the character of a winner of a hundred>dollar 
award 6ffered by a newspaper for the best story. 

The prize was unanimously adjudged to Poe by the adjudi< 
cators, and Mr. Kenned}’, an author of some little repute, 
having become interested by the young man’s evident genius, 
generously assisted him towards obtaining a livelihood by 
literary labour. Through his new friend’s introduction to the 
proprietor of the Southern Literary Messenger^ a moribund 
magazine published at irregular intervals, Poe became first a 
paid contributor, and eventually the editor of the publication, 
which ultimately he rendered one of the most respected and 
profitable periodicals of the day. This success was entirely 
due to the brilliancy and power of Poe’s own contributions to 
the magazine. 

In March 1834 Mr. Allan died, and if our poet had main- 
tained any hopes of further assistance from him, all doubt was 
settled by the will, by which the whole property of the deceased 
was left to his second wifec^and her three sons. Poe was not 
named.' ^ 

On the 6th nothing but his 

pen to trust to, marriS^ cousin, Virginia Clemm, a child 
of only fourteen, and mother as housekeeper, started 

a home of his own. In fee -meahtin?® writings in 

tho Messenger began to attract atten^^®*'* ej^nd his 

reputation into literary circles, but beT4°^ editorial salary 
of about one hundred guineas (t.e, brought him no 

pecuniary reward. j 1 

In, January 1837, for reasons never explained, 

Poe severed his connection with the 
with all his household goods from 
Southern friends state that Poe was des^™®® 
idmitted into i^artnorship with his 

lUowed a larger share of the profits wW**®*^ ^'® labours 
)rocured.* Ifl New York his earnings seti^“.*® have beep sraall^ 
nd irregular, fps most important work hd^ *’®®“ * rephb- 
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lication from the Mmeng^ in book form of his Defoo-liko 
romance entitled Arthur Gordon Pym. The truthful air of 
“The Nairative,” as well as its other merits, excited public 
curiosity both in England and America ; but Poe’s remunera- 
tion does not appear to have been proportionate to its success, 
nor did he receive anything from the numerous European 
editions the work rapidly passed through. 

In 1838 Poo was induced by a literary friend to break up 
his New York home and remove with his wife and aunt (her 
mother) to Philadelphia. The Quaker city was at that time 
quite a hotbed for magazine projects, and among the many 
new periodicals Poe was enabled to earn some kind of a living. 
To Burton’s Gerdleman's Magazine for 1837 he had contributed 
a few articles, but in 1840 he arranged with its proprietor to 
take up the editorship. Poe had long sought to start a 
magazine of his own, and it was probably with a view to such 
an eventuality that one of his conditions for accepting the 
editorship of the Gentleman's Magazine was that his name 
should appear upon the title-page. 

Poe worked hard at the Gentleman's for some time, con- 
tributing to its columns much of his best work ; ultimately, 
however, he came to loggerheads with its proprietor. Burton, 
who disposed of the magazine to a Mr. Graham, a rival 
publisl^r. At this period Poe collected into two volumes, and 
got them published as Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesques^ 
twenty-five of his stqpies, but he never received any remunera- 
tion, save a few copies of the volumes, for the work. For some 
time the poet strove most earnestly to start a magazine of 
his own, but all his efforts failed owing to his want of capital. 

. The purchaser of Burton’s magazine, having amalgamated it^ 
vfith another, issued the two under the title of Graham's 
Mutga^ne* Foe became a contributor to the new venture, and 
in November of the year 1840 consented to assume the post 
o{ editor. Under Poe’s management, assisted by the liberality 
" of Mr. Graham, Graham's Magazine became a grand success. 
To its jMiges Poe contributed some of his finelt find most 
^pillar tales, and attracted to tUb publicaticgi the p^s of 
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many of tho best contemporary authors. The public Mraa 
slow' in showing its appreciation ot the pabulum put before it, 
and, so its directors averred, in less than two years the 
circulation rose from five to fifty-two thousand copies. ^ 

A great deal of this success was due to Poe’s weird and 
wonderful stories ; still more, perhaps, to his trenchant critiques 
and his startling theories anent cryptology. As regards the 
tales now issued in Graham's^ attention may especially be drawn 
to the world-famed “ Murders in the Rue Morgue,” the first of 
a series — espbee de trilogies' as Baudelaire styles them — 
illustrative of an analytic phase of Poe’s peculiar mind. This, 
trilogie of tales, of which the later two were “ The Purloined 
Letter ’’and “The Mystery of Marie Roget,” was avowedly 
written to prove the capability of solving the puzzling riddles 
of life by identifying another person’s mind by our own. By 
trying to follow the processes by which a person would reaeton 
out a certain thing, Poe propounded the theory that another 
person might ultimately arrive, as it were, at that person’s 
conclusions, indeed, penetrate the innermost arcanum of his 
brain and read his most secret thoughts. Whilst the public 
was still pondering over t?ie startling proposition, and enjoying 
perusal of its apparent proofs, Poe still further increased hid 
popularity and drew attention to his works by putting forward 
the attractive but less dangerous theorem that “human 
ingenuity could not construct a cipher which human ingenuity 
could not solve.” 

This cryptographic assertion was made in connection with " 
what the public deemed a challenge, and Poe was inundiat€d\ 
with ciphers more or less abstruse, demanding solution^ Xli . 
the correspondence which ensued in QrahanCs Magcmne 
other publications, Poe was universally acknowledged to have ; 
proved his case, so far as his own personal ability to unr^dlc ' 
such mysteries was concerned. Although he had 
ofiered to undertake such a task, he triumphantly solved ey^i^ 
cryptogram sent to him, with one exception, and that exceptfim^f 
he proved conclusively was only an imposture, for lyhi^ HO " 
solution ^as possible. 
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lth& (mtco^lO of this exhaustivo and unprofitable laboiu' was 
the {aecinating story of “ Tlfe Gold Bug,” a story in which the 
diseoveiy of hidden treasure is brought about by the unriddling 
of an intricate cipher. 

The year 1841 may bo deemed the brightest of Poe's 
chequered career. On every side acknowledged to be a new 
and brilliant literary light, chief editor of a powerful 
magazine, admired, feared, and envied, with a reputation 
already spreading rajndly in Europe as well as in his native 
continent, the poet might well have hoped for prosperity and 
happiness. But dark cankers were gnawing his heart. Ills 
pecuniary position was still embarrassing. Ilis writings, 
which were the result of slow and careful labour, wore poorly 
paid, and his remuneration as joint editor of G)aJuim*s was 
small. He was not permitted to have undivided control, and 
bat a slight share of the profits of the magazine he had 
rendered world-famous, whilst a feaiful domestic calamity 
wrecked all his hopes, and caused him to resort to that refuge 
of the broken-hearted — ^to that diink which finally destroyed 
his prospects and his life. 

Edgar Foe's own account of this Viriblc malady and its 
cause was made towards the end of his career. Its truth has 
never been disproved, and in its most important points it has 
beesi thoroughly substantiated. To a correspondent he wntes 
in JenuAy 1848 : — “ You say, * Can you hint to mo what was 
‘‘that terrible evil” which caused the “irregularities” so pro- 
fwndly lamented}’ YA, I can do more than hint. This ‘ evil ’ 
WM^the greatest which can befall a man. Six years ago, a wife 
whom 1 loved as no man ever loved before, ruptured a blood- 
yessel in singing. Her life was despaired of. I took leave of 
her for ever, and underwent all the agonies of her death. She 
xei^vercd partially, and 1 again hoped. At the end of a year, 
(ho veigidl broke again. 1 went through precisely the same 
, . Then again — again — and e^cn once again, at vaiying 
Each time 1 felt all the agonies of her death — and at 
tsfdh aeeemon of the disorder I loved her more dcarlj^ an^ clung 
toher lifo with more desperate pertin^ity. But I am ^nstitu- 
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tionally sensitive — nervous in a very unusual degree. I beeatne 
insane, with long intervals of ho^ible sanity. During these 
fits of absolute unconsciousness, I drank — God only knows 
how often or how much. As a matter of course, my enemies 
referred the insanity to the drink, rather than the drink to the 
insanity. I had, indeed, nearly abandoned all hope of a per- 
manent cure, when I found one in the death of my wife. This 
T can and do endure as becomes a man. It was the horrible 
never-ending oscillation between hope and despair which I 
could not longer have endured, without total loss of reason.” 

The poet at this period was residing in a small but elegant 
little homo, superintended by his ever-faithful guardian, his 
wife’s motlier — his own aunt, Mrs. Clomm, the lady whom he 
so gratefully addressed in after years in the well-known sonnet, 
as more than mother unto mo.” But a change came o’er the 
spirit of his dream ! His severance from Graham*$^ owing to 
wo know not what causes, took place, and his fragile schemes of 
liaj)pinesb faded as fast as the sunset. Ilis means melted away, 
and ho became unfitted by mental trouble and ill-health to earn 
more. The terrible straits to which he and his unfortunate 
beloved ones were reduced may be comprehended after perusal 
of these words from Mr, A. B. Harris’s reminiscences. 

Keferring to tlie poet’s residence in Spring Gardens, Phila- 
delphia, this writer says : ** It was during their stay l^ere that 
Mrs. Poe, while singing one evening, ruptured a blocKi-vessel, 
and after that she huffered a hundred deaths. She could not 
bear the slightest exposure, and needed the utmost care ; and 
all those conveniences as to apartment and surroundings 
which arc so important in the case of an invalid were almost 
, matters of life and death to her. And yet the room where she 
lay for weeks, hardly able to breathe, except as she was 
fanned, was a little narrow place, with the coiling so low over 
the narrow bed that her head almost touched it Ba^jio one 
dared to speak, Mr. Poe was so sensitive and irritable ; ' quick 
as steel and flint,’ said one who knew him in those days. And 
ho woftld tiot allow a word about the danger of her dying ; die 
mentioiL of jt drove himTwild.” 
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Is it to be wondered at, should it not indeed be forgiven 
him, if, impelled by the aniieties and privations at home, the 
unfortunate poet, driven to the brink of madness, plunged 
still deeper into the Slough of Despond? Unable to pro- 
vide for the pressing necessities of his beloved wife, the 
distracted man “ would . steal out of the house at night, 
and go off and wander about the streets for hours, proud, 
heartsick, despairing, not knowing which way to turn, or 
what to do, while ^s. Clemm would endure the anxiety at 
home as long as she could, and then stai t off in search of him/’ 

During his calmer moments Poe exerted all his efforts to 
proceed with his literary labours. lie continued to contribute 
to Graham's Magazine^ the proprietor of which periodical re- 
mained his friend to the end of his life, and also to some other 
leading publications of Philadelphia and Now York. A sugges- 
tion having been made to him by N, P. Willis, of the latter 
city, he determined to once more wander back to it, as he found 
it impossible to live upon his literary earnings where ho was. 

Accordingly, about the middle of 1845, Poo removed to New 
York, and shortly afterwards was engaged by Willis and his 
partner Morris as sub-editor on the %venmg Mirror. He was, 
says Willis, “ employed by us for several months as critic and 
sub-editor. ... He resided with his wife and mother at 
Fordham, a few miles out of town, but was at his desk in the 
office from nine in the morning till the evening paper went to 
press. With the highest admiration for hi^ genius, and a 
willingness to let it afone for more than ordinary irregularity, 

, we were led by common report to expect a very capricious 
attention to his duties, and occasionally a scene of violence and 
difficulty. Time went on, however, and he was invariably 
punctual and industrious. With his pale, beautiful, and 
intellectual face, as a reminder of what genius w^as in him, it 
was^^possible, of course, not to treat him always with 
deferential courtesy. . . . With a prospect of taking the lead 
In another periodical, he at last voluntarily gave up his 
employment with us.” • • 

• A fevf weeks before Poe relinquished his laboriou| and ill- 
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paid work on the Evening Mirrm\ J^is marvellous poem (A 
Kay en ” was published. The effect was magical. N ever befoi^ 
nor, indeed, ever since, has a single short poem produced such 
a great and immediate enthusiasm. It did more to rettder its 
author famous than all his other writings put together. It 
made him the literary lion of the season ; called into existence 
innumerable parodies ; was translated into various languages^ 
and, indeed, created quite a literature of its own. Poe was 
naturally delighted with the success his i)oem had attained, 
and from time to time read it in his musical manner in public 
halls or at literary receptions. Nevertheless he affected to 
regard it as a work of art only, and wrote his essay entitled 
the “Pliilosophy of Composition,” to prove that it was merely a 
mechanical production made in accordance with certain set rules. 

Although our poet’s reputation was now well established, he 
found it still a difficult matter to live by his pen. Even whi^ 
in good health, ho wrote slowly and with fastidious care, and 
wlion his work was done had great difficulty in getting 
publishers to accept it. Since his death it has been proved 
that many months often^lapsed before he could get either his 
most admired poems or tales published. 

Poo loft the Evening Mirror in order to take part in the 
Broadway Journal^ wherein he re-issued from time to time nearly 
the whole of his prose and poetry. Ultimately he itequired 
possession of this periodical, but, having no funds to can^ it 
on, after a few month.? of heartbreaking labour he had to 
relinquish it. Exhausted in body and mind, the unfortunate 
man now retreated with his dying wife and her mother to a 
quaint little cottage at Fordham, outside New York 
a%r a time the unfortunate household was reduced to thb 
utmost need, not even having wherewith to purdtase the 
necessities of life. At this dire moment, some' fdendly 
much to the indignation and dismay of Poe him^If, 
appeal to the public on behalf of the hapless family. 

The appeal had the desired effect. Old friends at^ new 
came to the rescue, and, thanks to them, and espemdty >16 
Mra Skew, ^ the ‘‘Mark Louise" of Poe’s later poeii!M^' his 
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wifA dyiog moments wore sootliod, and the poet’s own 
immediate wants provided* for. In Januaiy 1846 Virginia 
Poe died ; and for some time after her death the poet remained 
in an apathetic stupor, and, indeed, it may be truly said that 
never again did his mental faculties appear to regain their 
former power. 

For another year or so Poo lived quietly at Fordham, 
guarded by the watchful care of Mrs. Clemm, — writing little, 
but thinking out his philosophical prose poem of “ Eureka,” 
which he deemed the crowning work of his life. His life Avas 
as abstemious and regular as his means were small. Gradually, 
however, as intercourse with fellow literati re-aroused his 
dormant energies, he began to meditate a fresh start in the 
world. His old and never thoroughly abandoned project of 
starting a magazine of his own, for the enunciation of his own 
views on literature, now absorbed all his thoughts. In order 
to get the necessary funds for establishing liis publication on 
a solid footing, ho determined to give a series of lectures in 
various parts of the States. 

His re-entry into public life only involved him in a scries 
of misfortunes. At one time he was engaged to ho married 
to Mrs. Whitman, a widow lady of consi4eral)lo intellectual 
and literary attainments; but, after several incidents of a 
highly romantic character, the match was broken off. In 
1849 Poe revisited the South, and, amid the scones and friends 
of his early life, passed some not altogether* unpleasing time. 
At Siohmond, Virginia, he again met his first love", Elmira, 
now a wealthy widow, and, after a short renewed acquaintance, 
was once more engaged to marry her. But misfortune continued 
to dog his steps. 

A publishing affair recalled him to New York. He loft 
^phnoLond by boat for Baltimore, at which city he arrived on 
October, and handed his trunk to a porter to carry to 
iho timin for Philadelphia. What now happened lias never 
clearly explained. Previous to starting on his journey, 
Poa .had oomplained of indisposition, — of chilliness •and of 
— and it is not improbablia that an increase or con- 
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tinuance of these symptoms had tempted him to drink, or to 
resort to some of those narcotics h^ is known to have indulged 
in towards the close of his life. Whatever the cause of his 
delay, the consequences were fatal. Whilst in a state of 
temporary mania or insensibility, he fell into the hands of a 
band of ruffians who were scouring the streets in search of 
accomplices or victims. What followed is given on undoubted 
authority. 

His captors carried the unfortunate poet into an electioneer- 
ing den, whore they drugged him with whisky. It was election 
day for a member of Congress, and Poc, with other victims, 
was dragged from polling station to station, and forced to 
vote the ticket placed in his hand. Incredible as it may 
appear, the superintending officials of those days registered 
the proffered vote, quite regardless of the condition of tlie 
person personifying a voter. The election over, the dying poet 
was left in the streets to perish, but, being found ere life was 
extinct, lie was carried to the Washington University Hosj>ital, 
where he expired on the 7th of October 1849, in the forty-first 
year of liis age. 

Edgar Poe was buried in the family grave of his grandfather, 
General Poe, in the presence of a few friends and relatives. 
On the 17th November 1875 his remains were removed from 
their first resting-place, and, in the presence of a large number 
of people, were placed under a marble monument su^bscribed 
for by some of his many admirers. His wife's body has 
recently been placed by his side. ^ 

The story of that ‘‘fitful fever” which constituted the life 
of Edgar Poe leaves upon the reader's mind the convictiou 
that he was, indeed, truly typified by that — 

“ Unhappy master, whom unmeroiful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden boro-^ 

Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of ‘Never — nevennore,*” 


JOHN H. INGRAM. 
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i^REFAOE. 

These trifles are collectedVnd republished chiefly with a view 
to their Redemption from vm 3 many improvements to which 
they have been subjected wnflie going at random tlio ** roiuids 
of the press." I am natuiMy anxious that what I have 
written diould circul^e as Iwrotc it, if it circulate at all. 

In defence of my own taste, ne^rthelcb^, it is incumbent niioii 
me to say that I think notliing m this volume of much 'value 
to the public, or very creditable ito myself. Events not to be 
CKHHitrolled have prevented mo fro1b making, at any time, any , 
aerious effort in what, under hawicr circumstances, would 
have been the field of my choice. yVith me poetry has been & 
not a purpose, but a passion ; and th<e passions should be held | 
ill vOVWBTice ; they must not — ^they cannot at will be excited, 
wirii an eye to the paltry compensations, or the moie paltry 
eommendaiions, of mankind. 

A. 1 >. 
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THE KA^EN. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, wca^/k and 
weary, f 

Over many a <|uaint and curious volume of forgotten Ifore — 
AVliile 1 nod«led, nearly napping, suddenly ther"^ came a 
tapping, ^ 

As of some one gently rapping — rapping a.t my channber door. 
“’Tis some visitor,'^ I muttered, “tapping at j-Jiy cliamber 
door — 

Only this and nothing mo]*e.” 

All, distinctly I remember, it was in the bloafc December, 

And each sojiarato dying ember wrought its gl/iost upon the floor. 
Eagerly 1 wished the morrow ; — ^vainly I h^d sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — s^ntiw for the lost 
Leriore — 

For the rare ami radiant maiden the angels name 

Lenore — ,, 

Nameless here for 

And the silken sad uncertain rustliivS purple curtain 

"I'hrilled mo — filled me with fantast/'^ tcn*ors never fejt before ; 
So that now, to still the beating heart, I stood repeating 
“ 'Tis some visitor entreating niy chamber door — 

Some late visitor entreating chamber door ; — 

This it is and more." 

i^resently my soul gre'w sty^*S^ > hesitating then no longer, 

“ Sir,'^ said I, “ or Madam your forgiveness I implore ^ 
But the fact is I was gcutly you came rappinj^ 

And so faintly you tapping tapping at my 
door, 

That I scarce was ^ heard yott^^Here I opened wide the 
dbor*. 

^ p-knessr there and nothing more. ^ ^ 
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I>eep into that darkness peering, long I stood tiiere wondering, 
fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal over dared to dream 
before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no token, 
And the only word there spoken wtis the whispered word, 
“ Lenore ! ” 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
** Lenore ! ** 

Merely this and notliing more. 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 
Soon I heard again a tupping, somewhat louder than l>cfore. 

“ Surely,*' said I, “surely that is something at my window 
lattice ; 

Let me see, then, what tliereat is, and this mystery explore — 
Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery explore ; — 
'Tis the wind and nothing more,** 

Open here 1 flung the shutUu*, when, with many a flirt and 
flutter, * 

In there stepped a stately liaveu of the saintly days of yore ; 
Not the least obeisance made he ; not an instant stopped or 
stayed he j 

But, with mien of loixl or lady, perched above my chamber door — 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door — 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 
“Though thy crest bo shorn and sliaven, thou,** I said, “art" 
sure no craven, 

6fa^6|ly; grim and ancient Baven wandering from the Nightly 
shore — 

TeU me what thy lordly name is on the Night*s Plutonian 
shore ! *' 


Quoth the Baven, “I^pvermore. 
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Much I marvelled this luigaiuly^fowl to hear dUaeourse do 
plainly, 

Though its answer little ineaniug — little relevancy bore ; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 

Ever yet was blessscd with seeing bird above his chamber 
door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 
door, 

With such name as “Nevermore/^ 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 

Nothing further then he uttered — not a feather then he 
fluttered — 

Till I scarcely more than muttcretl, “ Otlier friends have flown 
befortj — 

Oil the morrow he will leave me, as my liopcs have flown 
before.” 

Tlien the bird said, “Nevermore.” 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

“Doubtless,” said I, “what it utters is its only stock and 
store, 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 

Followed fast and foliowx'J faster till his songs one burden 
bore — • 

Till tlie dirges of his Hope the melancholy burden bore 
Of ‘ Never — nevermore.* *' 


But ihe Raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bthK 
and door; ' . 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linkii1|f^ 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking wliat tliis ominous bird of yord~ 
‘What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous b&d 
of yoro e - 


cMeant in cfbaking “Nevermore.” 
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Thi$^ I n$A engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery cye%s now burned into my bosom’s core; 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at case reclining 
On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated o’er, 
But wlioso velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating o’er, 
She shall press, ah, nevermore I 

Tlien, meihought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer 

Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor. 
“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee— by those angels * 
ho hath sent thee 

Kespite — ^respite and nopciith6 from thy memories of Lcnorc ! J 
Quaff, oh quaff this kind ncpcntlu'*, and forget this lost Lenore 1” 
Quoth the Kaven, “Nevermore.” 

“Prophet I ” said I, “thing of evil! — proihet still, if bird or 
devil ! — 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee hero 
.ashore, • 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted — 

On this home by Horror haunted — toll me truly, 1 implore — 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead 1 — tell me — tell me, I im- 
plore 1 ” 

Quoth the Haven, Nevermore," 

**Prcphetl” said I, “thing of evil! — prophet still, if bird or 
devil 1 

By that Heaven that bends above us — by that God wo both 
“ adore — 

this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 

It jidt^ clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore-— 
Ctas{Ma rare and radiant maiden whom tiie angels name Lenore.” 
Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore." 

?^Be tbft word our sign of parting, bird or fiend I * I Shrieked, 
upstarting — 
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“Get thee hack into the tempest p.nd the Night’s Plutonian 
shore ! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 
spoken ! ^ 

Leave my loneliness unbroken ! — quit the bust above my door ! 

Take thy b(*ak from out my heart, and take thy form from oflf 
my door ! ” 

Quoth the Itavcn, “Nevermore.” 

And the Kaveii, never ilitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a (hmion’s that is dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his sliadow on 
the floor ; 

And my soul from cuit that shadow that lies floating on the 
floor 

Shall 1)0 liftcMl — nevermore ! 

riiblislicO, 


THE BELLS. 


IIeah the sledges with the hells — 

Silver bells ! 

What a world of mciTimeiit their m<J.'»dy foretells I 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night ! 

While the stars, that ovorsprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 

Kec'ping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
^ ^om tlie bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells — « 

Fr^in the jingling fod the tinkling of the bells. 



THE BELL.^, 


• II. 

Hear the Tnellow wediliri}^ l>ells, 

' bells ! 

\v hut a woi'ld of happiness their harmony foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their «lelight ! 

From the molten gobleu-notes, 
i\nd all in tune, 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, wlnle she gloats 
(In the moon ! 

Oh, from out the sounding colls. 

What a gush of euphony voluminously \v( I Is ! 

How it swells ! 

How it dwells 
On the future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture tliat impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, fJolls, 

Of the bells, bolls, bells, b*‘lls, 

Bells, bells, Vjells — 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells 1 

ni. 

Hear tiie loud alaiaim ]>ells — • 

Brazen Im'.IIs ! 

What a tale of terror now their turbiilcncy t<*lls I 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out tlndr afl'right ! 

Too much horrified to speak, 

They can only shriek, shriek, 

Out of tune, 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the flre,« 

In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher. 

With a desperate ddsire. 
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And a icsoliito endeavour 

Now — now to hit or never, 
liy the hide of tlie pale-faced moon. 

Oh, the bells, bells * 

Wliai a talc tlieir terror 1 
Of Despair ! 

Ilow they clang, an«l clash, and roar ! 

AYhat a horror <hoy outpour 
On the of the palpitating air ! 

Yet the oai it fully knows, 

Dy tlic twanging, 

And the cLiuging, 

How the danger ebbs and flows; 

Yet the ear distinctly tells, 

In the jangling, 

And the wrangling, 

How the danger sinks and swells. 

By the sinking or tlie swelling in the anger of the bolls— 
Of the bells — 

Of the bv'llh, bells, bells, bells, 
lU'lLs, bells, bells — 

In the clamour and the clangour of the bells ! 


IV. 

Hoar the tolling of the beJJs — 

Iron bells I 

What a world of solemn thought their monody compels I 
III the silence of the night, 

How wo aliivei with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 

For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 

And the people — ah, the people — 

They that dwell up in the steeple, 
i ^ All alone, 
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And wlio tolling, tolling* tolling, 

In that muftlcd monotone, 

Foci a glory in so rolling 

On the liuinan heart a atone — 
They are neither man nor woman — 

They arc neither brute nor human — 
They are Ghouls : 

And their king it is who tolls; 

And he rolls, lolls, rolls, 

KolLs 

A pa\an from the bells 1 
And Ilia merry bosom swells 
With the i)a‘au of the bells ! 

And he dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, tinn*, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the pavin of the bells — 

Of the bells : 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of J\uin> ibyjjie, 

To the throbbing of the 1>ells — 
Of the bells, bells, lielh- 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 

As he knells, knells, knells, 

In a h^^py Runic rhyme, 

To t™ rolling of the b( lU — 

Of tho bells, bells, bells- - 
To Mio tolling of tho belK, 

Of tie hells, bells, bolls, h.]ls, 

Bells, bells, bells — 

To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


1849 . 
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ULALUMFI 

Tjik skies tln*y were ashen and sober ; 

The leaves tlioy were crisped and sore — 

The leaves they were withering and sere ; 

Tt was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year ; 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir — 

It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 

In the. ghoul -haunted woodland of Weir. 

Here once, throiigli an alh\v 'ritaiiic, 

Of cypress, 1 roamed with my Soul — 

Of cypriiss, with Psyche, my Soul. 

These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriae rivers that roll — 

As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphiirous cufrents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole — 

That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the b«>rcal pole. 

Our talk had been serious and sober, 

But our thoughts they were palsied and sere — 
Our memories were treacherouS and sere — 

For wo knew not the month was October, 

And we marked not the night of the year — 
(All, night of all nights in the year !) 

^ Wo noted not the dim lake of Auber — 

(Though once wo had journeyed down hero)— 
Bemembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir, 

At^d npw, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to morn — 

As^he sun-dial§ hinted of morn — 
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At tJie end of our path a ]ii<|uesccnt 
And nebulous lustre was bonj, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
^^roso with a duplicate horn — 

Astarte's bediainonded crescent 

Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

And I said — “She is warmer than Dian ; 

She rolls through an ether of sighs — 

She revels in a region of sighs : 

She has seen that the tears arc not ilr}" on 

These clicoks, where the worm never ilics, 

And has come ])ast the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to tlie skies — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies — 

Como up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on ns witJi her bright ey(»s — 

Come up through the lair of the J.ion, 

With love ill her luminous eyes.* 

• 

But Psyche, uplifting her linger, 

Said — “ Sadly this star I mistrust — 

Her pallor I strangely mistrust : — 

Oh, Ifasten ! — oh, let us not linger ! 

Ob, fly ! — let us fly ! — for wo must.’* 

In terror she spok4 letting sink her 

Wings till they trailed in the du^i - 
In agony sobbed, letting sink her 

Plumes till they trailed in the dust — 

Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 

I replied — “ This is notliing but dreaming : 

^ * Let us on by this tremulous light 1 
Let us bathe in this crystalline light ! 

Its Sibyllic splendour is beaming 

With Hope and in Beauty to-night : — 

See ! — ^it flickers up the sky through tlie might t 
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Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 

And be sure it will lead us aright— 

Wo safely may trust to a gleaming 
That Cannot but guide us aright, 

Since it llickcrs up to Heaven through the night/* 

Tims I pacified Psycho and kissed lier, 

And tempted her out of lier gloom — 

And con^piered her scmides and gloom ; 

And we pas&e<l to the end of a vista, 

But were stopped by tbt* door of a tomb — 
th(‘ door of a legemhd tom]> ; 

And I said — Wliat i-* written, sweet sister, 

On the door of this legended tomb ? ” 

She replied — “ IJlalume — Ulalumc — 

*Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalumc 1” 

Then my licart it gr( w ashen and sober 

As the leaves that were crisped and sere — 

As the loaves that were withering and sere ; 

And I cried — ‘‘It Vas suiely Octol>er 
On this very night (»f last year 
That 1 journeyed — I journeyed down here— 

That I lu’ought a dread burden down here I 
On this night of all nights in the year, 

Ah, what demon has tempted mo here ? 

Well I know, now, this dim lake i? Auber — 

This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well 1 know, now, this dank tani of Auber,— 

This ghouMiaunted woodland of Weir/* 

1847. 


TO HELEN. 

I SAW thee once — once only — ^years ago : 

I must not say how many — but not many, 
lu w£s a July midnight; and from out 
AcruU<^rbed moor^ that, like thine own soni, 
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Sought a precipitate pathway up through heaven. 
There fell a silvcry-silkci! veil of light, 

With quietude, and Bultriness and slumber, 

UUpn the upturn’d faces of a thousand 
Ros^s that grew in an enchanted gaiden, 

Where no wind dared to stir, uiiloss on tiptoe— 
Fell on the upturn^ faces of these roses 
That gave out, in return for the lovo-liglit, 

Their odorous souls in an ecstatic death — 

Fell on the upturn'd faces of these r(»s(‘s 
That smiled and died in this pai terie, enchanted 
By thee, and by the poetry of thy pie&i nee. 

Olad all in upon a violet hank 

I saw thee half-reclining ; while the moon 
Fell on tlie upturn’d faces of the ros(*^, 

And on thiiic own, upturn’d — alas, in sorrow 1 

Was it nut Fate, that, on this July midnight — 
Was it not Fate (whose name is aj^o Sonow), 

That bade me pause before that garden-gate, 

To breathe the incense of those slumbering roses ? 
No footstep stirred : the hated world all slept, 
SavQ^nly thee and me — (O Heaven ! — O God! 
How my heart beats in coupling those two wordn !) 
Save only thee an^ me. I paused — T looked — 
And in an instant all things disappear ed. 

(Ah, bear in mind this garden w'as c^ncliantcd !) 
Hie pearly lustre of the moon went out : 

Hie mossy banks and the meumlering ]iaihs, 

The happy flowers and the repining trees, 

Were seen no more : tlie very roses’ odours 
in the arms of the adoring airs. 

AU~all expired save thee— save less than thou : 
Save only the divine light in thine eyes — 

Save hut the soul in tbino uplifted eyes. 

% mm hut them — ^thej were the wq^ld to me. 
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I saw but thorn — saw only them for liours — 

Haw only them until the moon went down. 

What wild heart-histories seemed to lie enwritten 
Upon those crystalline, celestial spheres ! 

How dark a woo ! yet how sublime a hope I 
How silently serene a sea of pride ! 

How flaring an ambition ! yet how deep — 

How fathomless a rapacity for love ! 

I>ut now, at length, dear Dian sank from sight, 
Into a Wf'^terri couch of thumler-cloud ; 

And thou, a ghost, amid the ( ntoiubing trees 
Didst glide away. 0/f/f/ thine vt/es remamed. 

Tiny trmtJtt not go — they inwoi yet haA^o gone. 
Jjigliting my lonely pathway home that night, 
They have not left me (as my hoj>es have) since. 
They folh»w me — they lead me through the years. 
They arc my ministers — ^yet I their slave. 

Their office is to illumine xind enkindle — 

My duty, to h( sated by their bright lights 
And pui itied in thwir electric fire. 

And sanctified in their elyaian fire. 

They fill my soul with Beauty (wliich is Hope), 
And are far u]) in Heaven — the stars I kneel to 
111 the sad, silent watches of my night; 

While even in tlie meridian glare of *lay 
I see them still — Uvo bwx'etly sciiV^illant 
'N'enuses, un extinguished by the sun I 
1848. 


ANNABEL LEE. 

[t Avas many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea. 

That a maiden there liAxd whom you may know" 
By the name of Annabel Lee ; 

^ndfthis maiden she lived with no other thought 
^ Than to love and be loved by me. * 
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I was a child and she was a child. 

In this kingdom b> the sea : 

But we loved witli .a love that was more than love — 

1 and my Annabel Lee ; 

a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lrac ; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
An<l boro hf‘r away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 

Went envying her and me — 

Yes ! — that was tlic reason (as all men kno’w, 

In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 

ChiDiiig and killing my Anwabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we — 

Of many far wiser than wo — 

AnS neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under tlic sea, 

Can over dissevd^ my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lick 

For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

And the stars never rise but I sec the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
so, all the night-tide, I lie dovru by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride, 

In her sepulchre there by the sea — . 

In her tomb by the side of the sea. 
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A VALENTINE. 

ilFoR her this rhyino is penned, whose luminous eyes, 

Brightly expressive as the twins of Loda, 

Shall find her own sweet name, that, nestling lies 
Upon tlie page, enwrapped from every reader. 

Search narrowly the lines ! — they hold a treasure 
Divine — a talisman — an amulet 
Tliat must be woiti ui hmrL Scarcli well tlio measure— 

The words — the syllables ! Do not foj'gf't 
The trivialest point, or you may lose your labour ! 

And yet there is in this no Uordian knot 
WJiich one might not undo without a sabre, 

Jf one could iiinvly com])r<‘hciid the j^lot. 

Enwritten ujjon the leaf where now are peering 
Eyes scintillating soul, there lie 2}(rdus 
Three oloqu(*iit woids oft uttered in the hearing 
Of poets by jioets — as the name is a poet's, too. 

Its letters, althougli naturally lying 

Like the knight Pinto — Mendez ]‘^erclinando — 
ytill form a synonym for Truth — Cease trying*! 

You will not read the ridhle, though you do the best you 
can do. 
lS4o\ 

fTo diacovor the n.niios in ihia and the ful^rwing }>ocTn, read 
letter of the first liii« in connection with tlio aetond letter of the second 
line, tlie thiid kttcr of tho third line, the fourth, of the fourth and so on 
to the end.] 


AN ENIGMA. 

‘‘ Seldom we find,” says Solomon Don Dunc^ 
Half an idea in the profouudest sonnet. 
TJi rough all the flimsy tilings we see at once 
•As basily as through a Naples bonnet — 
TrasJ of all tra^i ! — how can a lady don it f 
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Yet beavier far than your Petrarchan stuff — 
OwWotmy nonsense thHt the faintest puff 
Twirls into trunk-paper the while you con it.” 
jJ^nd, veritably, Sol is right enough. 

Tine general tuckermaniiios are an*ant 
Bubbles — ephemeral and so transparent — 

But this is, note — you may dcpcinl upon it — 
Stable, opaque, immortal — all by dint 
Of the dear names that lie concealed within't. 
fSco ])roviou's page.] 

1847. 


TO MY MOTHER. 

Because I feel that, in the Heavens above, 

The angels, whispering to one another, 

Can find, among their burning terms of love, 

None BO devotional as that <rf ** Mother,” 

Therefore by diat dear name 1 long have called you — 

You who aro more than mother unto mo, 

And fill my heart of hearts, where Death instiillcd you, 

In setting my Virginia’s spirit fitjc. 

My mother — ^my own mother, who died early, 

Was but the mother of myself ; but you 
Axe mother to the one I loved so dearly, 

Anti thus are dearer than the mother I know 
By that infinity with which my wife 
' Was dearer to mf soul than its soul-life. 

1649. 

{^eabove was addressed to the poet's mother-in-law, Mrs. Cloinm. - Ed.[ 


FOR ANNIE. 

Thank Heaven ! the crisis — 
The' danger is past. 

And the lingering illness 
Is over at last — 

And the fever called “ Living ” 
Is conquered at last. ^ 
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Sadly, I know, 

I am shorn of mTr strength, 
And no muscle I move 
As I lie at full length — 
But no matter ! — I feel 
I am better at leiigtli. 

And 1 rest so composedly, 
Now ill my bed, 

That any bidiolder 

Miglit fancy me dead — 
Might start at beholding me, 
Thinking me dead. 


The moaning and groaning, 

The sighing, and sobbing, 

Are quiote<l now, 

With tliat horrible tlirobbin 
At heart : — ah, that horrible, 
Horribly throbbing ! 

The sickness — the nausea — 
The pitiless pain — 

Have ceased, with the fever 
That maddened my brain — 
With the fever called “ Dj^’ing ' 
That burned in my brain. 

And oh ! of all tortures 
Tliat torture tlie worst 
Has abated — ^the terrible 
Torture of thirst, 

For the naphthaline river 
Of Passion accurst : — 

I have drank of a water 
That quenches all thirst : — 
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Of a water that flows, 

With a lullaby sound. 

From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground — 

From a cavern not very far 
Down under ground. 

Anil ah ! lot it never 
Be foolishly said 
'iMiat my room it is gloomy 
And narrow my betl — 

F<^»r man never slept- 
In a ditlercnt bed ; 

And, to sleejjy you must sJumher 
In just such a bed. 

My tantalised spirit 
Here blandly reposes, 
Forgetting, or never 
liegrotting its roses — 

Its old agitations* 

Of myrtles and roBv.9 : 

y ->r now, while so quietly 
Lying, it fancies 
A holier odour 

About it, of pansies — 

A roa^aary odour, 

Commingled with pan.si<‘5 — 
With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan x^i^usies. 

And so it lies happily, 

Bathing in many 
A dream of the truth 

And the beauty of Annie — 
Drowned in a bath 

Of the tresses of Annie. 
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She tenderly kis^sed me, 

She fondly caressed, 

And then I fell gently 
To sleep on her breast — 
Deeply to sleep 

From the heaven of her breast. 

AVhen the light was extingui&hedj, 
She covered mo warm, 

And she prayed to the angels 
To lv(‘ep inc from hann— 

To the (|ueen of the angels 
To shield mo from harm. 

And I ho so conipo«>ecily, 

Now in my bed, 

(Knowing her love) 

'i’hiit 3 ^ou fancy mo dead — 

Ami 1 rest so contentedly, 

Now in my bod, 

(With herdove at my breast) 

That } ou fancy mo dead — 
That yon shudder to look at mo. 
Thinking me dead. 

But my heart it is brighter 
Than all of the many ^ 

Stars in the sky, 

For it sparkles with Annio— 

It glows with tlm light 
Of the love of my Annie — 
With the thought of the light 
Of the eyes of my Annie. 



TO FRANCES S. OSGOOD, 


T0*F 

Beloved I amid the eamc&t woes 
That crowd around my earthly path — 
* (Drear path, ala^ ! where grows 
Not even one lonely rose) — 

My soul at loast a solace hath 
In dreams of thee, and therein knows 
An Edcii of bland repose. 

And thus tliy memory is to me 
Like some enchanted far-off isle 
In some tamultnoiis sea — 

Some ocean throbbing far and fr(‘<» 

With storm — but where meanwliilo 
Screncst skies continually 
Just that one blight island srailo 

1815. 


TO FRANCES S. OJ^dOOD. 

Thou wouldst bo loyed ?— then let thy heait 
From its i)re8eut pathway part not ; 

Being everything which now thou art, 

-•Be nothing which thou art not. 

So with the world thy gentle ways, 

Thy grace, tjfy more than beauty, 

Shall bo an endless theme of praise, 

And lore a simple duty. 

1845 . 

ELDORADO. 

Gaily bodight, 

A gallant knight, 

In sunshine and in shadow, 

Had journeyed long, 

Singing a song, 

Jh search of Eldor^o. 
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But he grow old — 

111 is knight so bold — 

And o’er liis heart a sliadow 
P'ell as he found 
No spot of ground 
That lookcid like Eldorado, 

And, as his strength 
Failed him at length, 

FTo met a pilgiim shadow — 

“ Shadow,*^ said he, 

“ Whore can it bo — 

This land of Eldorado ? ” 

Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Kido, boldly ride/' 

The shade replied, 

** If you# seek for Eldorado ! " 

1849. 


EULALIE. 

I DWKLT alone 
In a world of moan, 

And iiiy soul was a stagnan^tide, 

Till the fair and gentle Eulalie became my blushing bride — 
Till the yellow-haired young Eulalie became my smiling 
bride. 

Ah, less — less bright 
The stars of the night 
Than the eyes of the radiant girl I 
And never a flake 
That the vapour can make 
^ With the moon-tints of purple and pearl, 

Can vi^ with the modest Eulalie’s most unregarded ^url — 

Can compare with thjr hrijofht-evpd Enlalie’s most humble^and 
c&rele$^curi> 
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A DREAM WITHIN A DREA^ 

Now Doubt — now Pain 
Come never again, 

For her soul gives mo sigh for sigh, 

And all day long 
Shines, bright and strong, 

Astarte within the sky, 

While ever to her dear Eulalie upturns her matron eye — 
While ever to her young Eulalie upturns lior violet eye 
1845. 


A DliEAM WITHIN A DREAM. 

TakJ': this kiss upon the ])iow ! 
And, in parting from you now, 
Thus much let me avow — 

You are not wrong, who doom 
That my days have been a dream : 
Yet if hope has flown away 
In a night, or in a day. 

In a vision, or in none, 

Is it therefore the 1 

All that wc see or seem 
Is but a dream within a dream. 

I stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 

And I^old within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand — 

How few ! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep — while I weep ! 

0 God ! can I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp f 
O God ! can I not save 
Oils from the pitiless wave ] 

Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream '? 

4849. 
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TO MAKIE LOUJSE (SHFAV). 

Of all wlio belli ill}'' pie^ciicc as tlio morning — 

Of all to wbom thine* absence* is the night — 

The J)lottiiig uttcn’ly from out high heaven 
Tlie sacred sun — of all who, weeping, bless thee 
Ifourly for liopo — for life — ah, above all, 

For the re.sui loot ion of deep buried faith 
In trutli, in \iituo, in humanity — 

Of all who, on despaii’s iinhallowe I bod 
Lying down to die*, have suddenly arisen 
At thy soft-nuirinnred woids, ‘‘I.et there be light !" 
At thy soft iinirniureil w’oixL that wore fulfilled 
In the seraphic glancing of thine eyes — 

Of all who owe thee most, whose gratiLude 
Neai'est roscmlilcs worship, — oh, remember 
The truest, the most fervently de\oted. 

And think that lliose weak lines are written by him— 
By him who, as he them, thrills to think 
llis spirit is communing with an angePs. 

1847. 


TO MAPJK LOUISE (SHEW). 

Not long ago, the w'riter of these l^os. 

In the mad ])ride of intollectnality, 

Maintained “ tlie power of words ” — denied that ever 
A tliought arose within the human brain 
« ^ Beyond the utterance of the human tongue : 

And now, as if in mockery of that boast. 

Two words- -two foreign soft dissyllables— 

Italian tonc^, made only to be murmured 
By angels dreaming in the moonlit “ dew 
That hangs like chains of pearl on Hermon hill,” — 
Have stirred from out the abysses of his heart. 

Untie oughtdike thoughts that are the souls of thotuthlw 
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Bicher^ far wilder, far diviner visions 
Than even the seraph harper, Israfel, 

(Who has ^Hhe sweetest voice of all God’s crejiturcs,”) 
Obuld hope to utter. And I ! my spells are broken. 
Th^ pen falls powerless from niy shivering hand. 

With thy dear name as text, though bidden by thee, 

I cannot write —I cannot speak or think — 

Alas, I cannot feel ; for *iU not feeling, 

This standing motionless u]K>n the golden 
Threshold of the wide-opop gate of dreams, 

Gazing, entranced, adown the gorgeous vista, 

And thrilling as 1 . t o, upon the right, 

Upon the left, arid all the way along, 

Amid empurpled vapours, far away 
To where the j)ro&i)ect terminates — thee only I 
1818. 


THE CITY IN THE 8EA. 

Lo ! Dejith has rtiared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 
Far down within the dim West, 

Where the good an<l tlie bad and the woi’st and the best 
Have gone to their eternal rest. 

There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tiemblc not !) 

Besemble nothin^that is ours. 

Around, by lifting winds forgot, 
designedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

No rays from the holy Heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town ; 

But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free — 
tip domes — up 5]>ires — uj) kingly halls — 
nes — up Babylon-like ualls--^^ 
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TTl> shadowy long-forgotten bowel's 
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers — 

Dp many and manj'^ a marvellous shrine 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 

liesignedly beneath tlie. sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

So blend tlie turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air. 

While from a ]>roud tow(*r in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 

There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn levtd with the luminous waves ; 
But not the rich<3s there that he 
In each ided’s diamond eye — 

Not the gaily-jewoJlod dead 
Tempt the %vaters from their bed ; 

For no ripples curl, alas ! 

Along that r/ildemoss of glass — 

No swellings tell that winds may be 
Upon some far-off happier sea — 

No heavings hint that winds have been 
On seas hiss hideously serene. 

But lo, a stir is in the air i 

The -wave — there is a mov^ient there ! 

As if the towers had thrust aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide — 

As if their tops had feebly given 
A void within the filmy Heaven. 

The waves have now a redder glow — 
The hours are breathing faint and low — 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence. 
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THE SLEErEli\ 

At mklniglit, in tlio month of Juno, 

1 stand beneath tlie mystic moon. 

An opiate vapour, dewy, dim. 

Exhales from out her golden rim, 

And, softly dripping, drop by dre^p, 
Upon the quiet mountain toji, 

Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley. 

The rosemary nods upon the grave ; 
The lily lolls upon the wave ; 

Wrafiping the fog about its broixst, 

The ruin moulders into rest ; 

Looking like J^cthc, see ! the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take, 

And would not, for the world, awake. 
All Beauty sleeps ! — and4o ! where lies 
(Her casemciiit open to the skies) 
lrene> witli her Destinies ! 


Oh, lady bright ! can it be right — 

This window open to the night? * 

The wanJbn airs, from the tree-top. 
Laughingly through the lattice drop — 
The bodiless airs, a wizard rout. 

Flit through thy chamber in and out, 

And wave the curtain canopy 
So litlully — so fearfully — 

Aljove the closed and fringed lid 
*Neath which thy slumVring soul lies hid, 
That, o’er the floor and down the wall, 
Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall .*• 
Oh, lady dear, hast thou no fear ? m 

Why and w’hat art thou di naming hAe 1 
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Sure thou art come o’er far-olF 8cas, 

A wonder to these garden trees ! 

S^rango is thy pallor ! strange thy dress I 
Strange, above all, thy length of tress, 

And this all-solemn silentness I « 

The lady sloops I Oh, may her sleep, 
Which is enduring, so bo deep ! 
ireavon have her in its sacred keep ! 

I'his chamber changed for one more holy, 
This bed for one more melancholy, 

1 pray to Ood that she may lie 
Fur ev'cr with unopened eye, 

Wliilc the dim sheeted ghosts go by ! 

!^ry love, she bleeps ! Oh, may her sleep, 
As it is lasting, so bo deep ; 

Soft may tlie worms about lier creep ! 

Frir in the forest, ilim and old, 

Fr)r licr may^somo tall vault unfold — 
Some vault that oft hath flung its black 
And w inged j)ancls fluttering back, 
Triumphant, o’er the crested palls, 

Of her gland family funerals — 

Some sepulchre, remote, alone, 

Against whoso portal she hatfi thrown, 

In childliood many an idle stone — 

Some tomb from out whose sounding door 
Slio ne’er shall force an echo more. 
Thrilling to think, poor child of sin I 
It was the <lead who groaned within. 
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BKIDAL BALLAD. 

The ring is oa my liaml, 

Ami the wreath is on my brow’ ; 
Satins and jewels grand 
Are all at my command, 

And I am happy now. 

And my lonl lie loves me well ; 

But, when first he breathed his vow, 
I felt my bosom swell — 

For tin', words rang as a knell. 

And the voice seemed his who fell 
In the battle dowm tlie doll, 

And w'ho is happy now. 

But he spoke to reassure, me, 

And ho kissed iny pallid brow, 
While a reverie came o’er me. 

And to the churcliyartl boro me, 

And I sighed to him bciore me, 
Thinking him dead D’Elormie, 

“ Oh, 1 am hajipy now ! ” 

And thus the words were spoken, 

And thus the plighted vow, , 
And, thqjigh my faith be broken, 

And, though my luart be bioken, 
Behold the golden token 
That p'oves me happy now ! 

Would to God 1 could awaken ! 

For I dream I know not how, 

And my 6oul is sorely shaken 
Lest an evil step be taken, — 

Lest the dead who is forsaken 
May not be happy now. 
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NOTES. 

1. *^The Raven*' was first publisliei\ on the 29th January X845, Ctf the 
New York Evening Mirror — a paper its author was then assistant edttor 
of. It ivas tirefacod by the following words, understood to have been 
written by N. P. Willis: — “We arc permitted to copy (in adwioa of 
publication) from the second number of the American EevieWgJhhe follow^ 
ing remarkable poem by Edgar Poe. In our opinion, it is the most 
otfective single example of ^ fugitive poetry * ever published in this country^ 
and unsurjiassed in Euglisli poetry for subtle conception, masterly in> 
genuity of versification, and consistent sustaining of imaginative lift and 
'pokerishness.' It is one of those * dainties bicd in a book ’which we 
feed on. It will stick to the memory of everybody who reads it.’* In 
the February numbor of the American Rt Hew the poem was published as 
by “Quarles,” and it was introduced by tlie following note, evidently 
suggested it not written by Poe himself. 

* [“The following lines from a correspondent —besides the deep, quaint 
^train of tlie sentiment, and the carious Introduction of some ludicious 
touches amidst the bcrious and impicssive, os was doubtless intended by 
the author — appears to us one of the most felicitous specimens of unique 
rhyming which has for some time met our eye. The resources of English 
rhythm for varieties ot melody, moasuie, and sound, producing oorre* 
Bponding diversities of olfect, have been tlioroughly studied, much more 
perceived, by veiy few poets in the language. While the classic tongues, 
especially the Greek, possess, by power of accent, several advantages for 
versification over our own, chiefly through gi cater abundance of spondaic 
feet, wo have other and very great advantages of sound by the modem 
usage of rhyme. Alliteration is nearly the only effect of that kind which 
the ancients had in common with us. It will be seen that much of the 
melody of * The Raven ' arises from alliteration, and the sti^dions use of 
similar sounds in unusual places. In regard to its measure, it mey be 
noted that if all the verses were like the bcrond, they might properly be 
placed merely in shoil: lines, producing a nob uncommon form ; but tho 
presence in all the otliers of ono lino — mostly the second in the verse 
(stanza ?)—“ which flows continuously, with only an aspirate pause in 
the middle, like that before the short line in the Sapphic Adonic, while 
tho fifth has at the middle pause no similarity of sound with any ^rt 
bMide, gives the versification on entirely different effect We could 
wish the capacities of our noble language in prosody were better 
understood.” — E d. Am, Rev,’] 

2. The bibliographical history of “ The Bells *’ is curious, ^^sutdeet, 
and some lines of the original version, having been suggested by me pee^A 
Mend, Mrs. Shew, Poe, when he wrote out the first draft of the poent 
headed it,* **Tbe Bells, By Mrs. M. A. Shew.” This draft, now the 
editor*8rproperty, consists of only seventeen lines, and reads jftns 
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The* bellfl l—aH, the bells ! 

The little silver boUs ! 

How fairy-like a melody tlieio floats 
From their throats — 

From their meny little thioats — 
Fiom the silver, tinkling thioals 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 

Of the bells ! 


The bells !- ah, the bells ! 

The heavy iiou bells * 

How honible a monody iheit floats 
From thoii throats 
Fi’oin their deep-tom‘d thioats - 
From their melancholy thioats 1 
How I shnddei at the notes 
Of the bolls, bells, bells — 

Of the bells I 

In the autoinn of li>48 Poo added another line to this poem, and sent 
it to the editor of the l/nim Magazine, it was not ]»ubliB)ied. 8o, in 
the following February, the ^loet foiwarded teethe same periodical a much 
enhuged and altered transcript Three months having elapsed without 
publication, another revision of the xniem, similar to the ciirront version, 
wan sent, and in the following Octobei was published in the Union 
Mtigtiitiine, 

$« This ^poem was first published in Colton's American JReview for 

Deoembw 1347, as *' To Ulalume : a Ballad." Being reprinted 

iniinediately in the Jlome Jofumal, it was copied into vafious publications 
^itb^lie name of the editol^ H. P, Willis, appended, and was ascribed to 
hhn. When first published, it contained the following mlditional stanza 
Poe subsequently, at the suggestion of Mrs, Whitman, wisely 
Bi^iptessed;^ 

Bald we then--the two, then—** Ah, can it 
Have been tdiat the woodlandish ghouls — 

The pitiful, the merciful ghouls — 

To bar up our path and to ban it 

From the secret tliat lies in these wolds— 

Had drawn up the spectre of a planet 
From the limbo of lunary souls — 

This sinfolly seintfllmit planet 

From the Hell of the planetary souls %** 
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4 . (Mra. S. Hi^lcu Wliitmau) >iot 

Kovember 1848, Although written sev'cinl months earlier. It Sinvtagpqbwt 
in the Union Magasinpt and with thd omission, contrary to the 
or desiie of Poc, of the line, God! oh, Hearen-^how 

heats in coupling those two words.” ^ 

6. •* Annabel Lee” was w niton early in 184S, and 1$ evident^ 
expression of tho poet’s uiidynig loro for his deceased bride, althda^^ fA 
least one of his lady admirers docmed it a response to her adthifWtta* 
Toe sent a cojiy of the ballad to the Union Magazine, in which pnblieatfoj^ 
it appeared m January 1850, three months after the author's dmtt*. 
Whilst suffering fiom “liopo defeired** as to its fate, Poe presented 
copy of Annabel Lee ” to the editor of tho Southern hderary Measmqer, 
who published it iii the November number of his ]>erioilieal, a month after 
Poe’s death. In the meantime the poet’s own copy, left among his papers^ 
passed into tho hands of tho peison engaged to edit his works, and hit 
quoted the poem in an obituary of Poe, in the New Yoik Txibvne, before 
any one else had an opxioitunity of puhlisliiug it. 

8. '*A Valentine,” one of thieo poems addiessed to Mrs. Osgoodj 
appears to have been wiitten eaily in 1846. 

7. ** An Enigma,” addiessed to Mrs. Saiah Anna Lewis Stella was 
sent to that lady in a lettei, in November 1847, and the following Match 
appealed in Sai tain’s Union Magazine. 

8. The sonnet, To My Mother ” (Maria Clemm), was sent for pul^iqa- 
tion to tho short-lived Flag^ of our Union, eaily in 1849, but £>04 li6t 
appear to have boon issued until alter its authoi’s death, when it appeatod. 
in the Leafieta of Memorg for 1860. 

9. For Annie ” was hrst published in the Flag of our Union, in tbd 
spring of 1849. Poo, annoyed at some mispnnta in this issne^ ahortly 
afterwards caused a corrected copy to be inserted in the MofmmJoumaL 

10. ** To F ” (Frances Sargcaiit Osgood) appeared in the Btoadtma^ 

Journal for April 1846. Theso lines are but slightly voiiod /torn 
inscribed “To Mary,” in tho Southern Litera*y Meaaenger for July 1886* 
and subsequently lepublished, with the two stauzas transpoMdi In 
OraMxmCa Magazine for March 1842, os “ To One Departed.’* 

11. “ To F— s S. O— d,” a portion of the poet’s triune tribute Ibei 
Osgood; was published in the Broadway Journal for Septaiab<i{|r IMb 
The earliest version of these lines appeared in the 

Meaeenger for September 1885, as “Lines written in an ^ 

addressed to Eliza IVhlto, tlie proprietor’s daughter. Slightly 
poem reappeared in Burton’s Oentleman^a Magazine for 
“To 

12. Altbough “Eldorado” was publtshed daring Poa^ 

|,849, in the Flag of our Union, it does not appear to have etfHT 
the autlicr*ailniabing touches. 
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^ Bitaii within a Dream *^4 pob not appear to have been published 
aiate poem during its author’s lifetime. A portion of it was 
in 1829, in the piece beginning, '’Should my early life seem,** 
some few lines of it wore used as a conclusion to “Tamerlane.” 
poet sent a friend all but the first nine lines of the piece as a 
po^, headed ' ‘ For Annie. ” 

M L S , ” oddressed to Mrs. Marie Louise Shew, was 

L in February 1847, and published shortly aftowards. In the first 
mona collection of Poe’s poems these lines were, for some reason, 
Jnqhcided in the “Foemis written in Youth,” and amongst those poems 
have hitherto been included. 

“To a second piece addressed to Mrs. Show, and 

in 1848, was also first published, but in a somewhat faulty fom, 
& the aboYe-named posthumous collection. 

[’ Under the title of “ The Doomed City ” the initial version of “ The 
jpity in the Sea” appeared in the 1881 volume of Poems by Poe: it 
^^pl^redas “The City of Sin,” in tho Southern Literary Memngtr for 
^nghst ,1835, whilst the present draft of it fust appeared in Colton’s 
JSeview for April 1845. 


' 18» As ** Irene,” the earliest known version of “ Tho Slcopor,” appeareu 
1881 volume. It reappeared in the Literary Mesttenger for May 
1^^ and| in its present form, in the Broadway Journal for May 1845. 

Bridal Ballad” is first discoverable in the Southern Literacy 
for January 1837, and, in its x^resent compressed and revised 
v^as reprinted in the Broadway Journal for August 1845. 
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LENORE. 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl ' the spirit flown for ever ! 

L(*t the boll toll !— a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river. 
And, Guy do Vore, hast ihou no tear? — weep now or never 
more ’ 

See I on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, Lenore ! 
Come ! lot the burial rite bo read — the funer^ song be sung 1 — 
An HUtheni for the quoonliest dead that ever died so young — 
A dirge for hei, the doubly dead in that she died so young. 

** Wretches ! ye love<l her for her wealth and hated her fo; 
her pride. 

And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her — that she 
* died ! 

How shall the ritual, then, bo rea<l % — ^the requiem how be sung 
By you — ^by yovu*s,tlie evil eye, — by yours, the slanderous tongue 
That did to death the innocence that died, and died scf young ? ” 

Peccanmua ; but rave not thus ! and le^ a Sabbath song 
Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no wrong ! 

The sweet Lenore hath “ gone before,” with Hope, that fl<Jw 
beside, 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should have been 
thy bride — 

Vor her, the fair and dihmnaire^ that now so lowly lies. 

The life upon her yellow hair but not within her eyes^-^ 

The life still there, upon her hair — the death upon her eyes, 

» 

‘JA vaunt I^to-night my heait is light No dirge will J upraise^ 
But wafPthe angel on her flight wdth a psean of <dd 4^8 1 
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Let M bell toll ! — ^lest her sweet soul, amid its hallowed mirth, 
Shotdd catch the notO) as it doth float up from the damned Earth. 
To friends above, from Bends ]>eIow, tlu> indignant ghost is 
• riven — 

From HeB unto a high estate far up within the Heaven — 
From grief and groan to a golden throne beside the King of 
Heaven.” 

1844. 


TO ONE IN PABADISE. 

Thou wast that all to me, love, 

For wdiich my soul did pine — 

A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shrine. 

All ^vreathed with fairy fruits and (lowers, 
And all the flowers were mine. 

Ah. dream too bright to last ! 

Ah, starry Hope ! that didst arise 
But to be overcast ! 

A voice from out the Fututo cries, 

“ On ! on ! ” — ^but o’er the Past 
(Dim gulf !) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast ! 

For, alas ! alas ! with me 
The light of Life is o’er ! 

“ No more — ^ifo more — ^no more — 

(Such language holds the solemn soa 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 

Or the stricken eagle soar I 

And all my days are trances, 

» And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 

And where thy footstep gleams — 

In what ethereal dances. 

By what eternal streams ! 
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Alas ^ for that accursed time 
They bore thee oV the billow, 
From love to titled age and crime, 
And an unholy pillow ’ — 

Fiom mo, and fiom our misty clime, 
Where weeps the silver willow * 

1835 


THE COLISEUM. 

Type of the antique Rome » Rich reliquary 
Of lofty contemplation left to Time 
By buried centuries of pomp and power • 

At length — at lenedh — after so many days 
Of weaiy pilgi imago and burning thiist, 

(Thirst for the springs of lore that in thee lie,) 

I kneel, an altered and an humble man, 

Amid thy shadows, and so drink within 
My very soul thy grandeur, gloom, and glory * 

Ya&tness < and xVge ’ and Memories of Eld ' 

Silence ! and Desolation ^ and dim Night I 
I feel ye now — I feel ye m your strength — 

O spells more sure than e’er Judesan king ^ 

Taught in the gaidons of Gethsemane ^ 

0 charms more potent than the ra^t Chaldee 
Ever drew doivn from out the quiet stars ! 

Here, where a hero fell, a column falls I 
Here, where the mimic eagle glared in gold, 

^ midnight vigil holds the swarthy bat ! 

Here, where the dames of Rome tbeir gilded hair 
Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and thist]p||^ 
Here, where on golden throne the monarch lolled. 
Glides, gpectre-like, unto his marble home^ 

Lit hf the wan light of the horned moon, 

Th#swift and silent lizard of the atones 1 



fJBtJS SAUM^MO PAZACJR 

!B|Gi 4 1 tibeae waQs^thei^e iry-clad arcades — 

^fitted mouldering pliutbs<-^the 80 sad and blackened sbaf to 
^ilieBe vague entablatures— this crumbling frieze— 

IbSse shattered cornices — this wreck — this ruin — 
Tbese^tones — ^alas I these grey stones — are they all— 

All of the famed, and the colossal left 
By the corrosive Hours to Fate and mol 

“ Not all ” — the Echoes aubw er mo — “ not all ! 

“ Prophetic sounds and loud, arise for ever 
^ jEVom us, and from all Iluiii, unto tho wise, 

** As melody from Meiiinon to the Sun. 

“We rule the heai ts of mightiest men — we rule 
“With a despotic sway all giant minds. 

“ We are not impotent — we pallid stones. 

“Not all our power is gone — ^not all our fame— 

“ Not all the magic of our high renown — 

^^Not all the wonder that cncixcles us — 

“ Not all tho mysteries that in us lie — 

“Not all the memories that hang upon 
“And cling around about us as a garment, 

“Olothiug us in a robe of more than glory.” 

18S3< 


THE HAUNTED PALACE. . 

• 

Ik the greenest of pur valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Badiant xmlace — reared its head. 

In the monarch Thou^t’s dominion— 
It stood there ! 

^STevor seraph spread a pinion 
bver &bric half so fair 1 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 

On its toof did float and flow, 
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(This — all tills — ^was in the olden 
Time long ago), 

And every gentle air "that dallied, 

In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odour went away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley, 

Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically, * 

To a lute’s well-tuned law, 

Kound about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogene !) 

In state his glory well befitting, 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

And all with peail and ruby glowing 
Was the fair jialace door, 

Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 

Assailed the monarch’s Iiigh estate. 

(Ah, let us mourn ! — ^for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 

And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed. 

Is but a dim*rememberod stoxy 
Of the old time entombed. 

And travellers, now, within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 
^ To a discordant melody. 
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'WMIe, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the^fJe door 
A hideous throng rush out for ever 
And laugh — but smile no more. 

18SS. 


THE CONQUEROK WORM. 

Lo I ’tis a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years 1 
An angel throng, bewinged, bodight 
In veils, and drowned in tears, 

Sit in a theatre, to see 
A play of hopes and fears, 

While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres 

Mimes, in the form of Goif on high, 
Mutter and mumble low, 

And hither and thither fly — 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping fAm out their Condor wings 
Invisible Wo > 

That motley diuma — oh, he sure 
It shall not he forgot 1 
With its Phantom chased for evermore, 
By a crowd that seize it not, 

Through a circle that ever retumeth in 
To the self-same spot, , 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 
And Horror the soul of the plot 
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But see^ amid the mimic rout 
A crawling shape intrude ! 

A blood-red thing that writhes fiom out 
The scenic solitude * 

It writhes ' — it wntlies • — ^with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food, 

And the angels sob at veimin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 

Out — out are the lights — out all ! 

And, over each quivering form, 

Tlie cuitain, a funcial pall, 

Comes down ith the rush of a storm, 
And the angels, all pallid and wan. 

Uprising, unveiling, affiim 
That the play is the tiagedy, “ Man,” 

And its heio the Conqueror Worm. 


SILENCE. 

There are some qualities — some incoiporate things, 
That have a double life, which thus is made 
A type of that twin entity '^hich spiings • 

From matter and light, G\inccd in solid and shade. 
Theie is a two fold sea and shore — 

Body and soul. One dwells in lonely places, 
Newly w ith grass o’ergrown ; some solemn graces, 
Some human memories and tearful lore. 

Bender him terroilcss • his namo’s No More,” 

He is the corporate Silence : dread him not I 
No po\\ cr hath he of evil in himself ; 

But should some uigont fate (untimely lot I) 

Bring thee to meet his sliadow (nameless elf, 

That haunteth the lone regions wheie hath trod 
No foit of man), commend thyself to God I 
18491 
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DREAMLAND. 

e 

By a route obscure and lonely, 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Njght, 

On a black throne reigns uprii^ht, 

I have reached these luiuls but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thule — 

From a wild weird clime that lieth, sublime, 
Out of Space — out of Tisik. 

Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 
With forma that no man can discover 
For the dews that drip all over ; 
Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore ; 

Seas that restlessly aspire, 

Surging, unto skies of Arc 
Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters — ^lone and dead. 

Their still waters— still and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily. 

By the lakes that thus outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead,— 

Their sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily, — 

By the mountains — near the river 
Murmuring lowly, murmuring ever, — 

By the grey woods, — by the swamp 
Where the toad and the newt encamp,— 
By the dismal tarns and pools 
Where dwell the Ghouls, — 

By each spot the most unholy — 

Jn each nook most melancholy,— 
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There the traveller meets aghast 
Sheeted Memories of tVo Past — 
Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As they pasb the wanderer by — 
White-robed forms of friends long given, 
In agony, to the Earth — and Heaven. 

For the heart whose Avoes are legion 
'Tis a peaceful, soothing region — 

For the spirit that walks in shadow 
JTIb — oh, 'tis an Eldorado ! 

But the traveller, travelling through it, 
May not — dare not openly view it ; 
Never its mysteries are exposed 
To the weak human eye unclosed ; 

So wills its King, who hath forbid 
U'he uplifting of the fringed lid ; 

And thus the sad Soul that here ])asRes 
Bidiolds it but through darkened glasses. 

By a route obsture and lonely, 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

1 have wandered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule, 

1844 . « 


TO ZANTE. 

Fair isle, that from the fairest of all flowers, 

* Thy gentlest of all gentle names dost take 1 
How many memories of what radiant hours 
At sight of thee and thine at once awake t 
How many scenes of what departed bliss ! 

How many thoughts of what entombed hopes I 
How many visions of a maiden that is 

N5 nmre — no more upon thy verdant slopes 1 f 
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No more/ alas, that magical sad sound 
Transforming all ! Thy ^jharms shall please no mme — 
Thy memory no more / Accursed ground 

Henceforward I hold thy flower-enamelled shoie, 

0 hy^cinthine isle ! 0 purple Zanto J 
“ Isola dN)ro ! Fior di Lcvanto I ” 

1837. 


HYMN. 

At morn — at noon — at twilight dim — 
Maria ! thou hast heard my hymn I 
Jn joy aiul wo — in good and ill — 
Mother of God, be with me still 1 
When the Hours flew brightly }>y, 

And not a cloud obscured the sky, 

My soul, lest it should truant bo, 

Thy grace did guide to thine and tlice ; 
Now, when storms of Fate o'ercaat 
Darkly my Present and my Past, 

Let my Future radiant shine 
With sweet hopes of thee and thine I 
^ 835 . 


NOTES. 

20 . ‘*Leiiore” was published, very iicaily ia i 1 

Pwnur for 1842, but under the title of “ Tho Paei,- 

in the Poems of Youtu — the germ of it appeared in 1831. 

21. "To One in Paradise ” was included originally in *' Tho Visionary ’* 4 ^ 
(k tale now known as "The Assignation” ), in July 1836, and appeared as 
asf^porate poem entitled "To lanthe in Heaven,” in Burton’s Oendeman's 

for July 1889. The fifth stanza is now added, for the first 
Hmo, to the piece. 

22. The Coliseum” appeared in the Baltimore Saturday Vmter(dc) 
in 1888, and was republished in the Southern Literary Jifessenger for 
Ahgast 1835, 08 "A Prize Poem,” 

;38. "*6 Haunted Palace,’ originally issued in Baltimore 
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American Mueeum for April 1838, was^subqeqaently embodied in 
much ailmired tale, '*The Fall of the Mouse of Usher/’ and publi^ed in 
it in Burton’s OenUeman*a Magazine foi September 1889. It reappeared 
in that hb n separate ])ocin m thc^ 1845 edition of Poe’s Poems. • 

24. “The Cotiqntioi Worm,” then contained in Poe's favourite tale of 
“Ligeia/' was first published m the American Mumm for September 
1838. As a separate poim, it leappeartd in Graham*^ Magazine for 
Januaiy 1843. 

25. The sonnet, Silence,” was oiiginally published in Barton’a 
Qentleman'a Magazine for Apiil 1840 

26. The first known publication of ^’Dieamland” was in Qraham'a 
Magazine for June 1844. 

27. The “Sonnet to Zante ” is not discoverable earlier than January 
1887, \>lipn it appeared in the RoutUern Literary Meaaengir, 

28. The initial vpi Sion of the “Catholic U> inn ” was contained in the 
story of “Morelia,” and published in the Southern Literary Measimger 
for Apiil 1835. The lines as they now stand, and with their jirosent 
title, were fii&t published in the Bioadway Journal for August 1845. 


SCENES FROM “POLITIAN.” 

AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 

L 

BOME. — ^A Hall 111 a I’alace. AusbbANDUA and Cabtiolione. 

Altssandra. Thou art sad, Castigliono. 

CasHglione* Sa<l ! — not I. 

Oh> Tm the happiest, happiest man in Rome ! 

A few days more, thou knowest, my Alossandra, 

Will make thee mine. Oh, I am very happy 1 

Akss, Mothinks thou hast a singular way of showing 
Thy happiness — what ails thee, cousin of mine ? 

Why didst thou sigh so deeply % 

Cos, Did 1 sigh] 

I was not conscious of it. It is a fashign, 

A silly — ^a most silly fashion I have 

When I am very happy. Did I sigh 1 (sighing,) 

Aless, Thou didsV Thou art not well. Thou hast 
ijidulged 

Too much of late, and I am vexed to see it. 

Late hours and wine, Castiglione, — these 
Wni ruin thee ! thou arl already altered — 

Thy looks are haggard — ^nothing so wears away 
The constitution as late hours and wine. 

C03, (mimng). Nothing, fair cousin, nothing — ^not even 
deep sorrow — 

Weai^ it away like evil hours and wine. 

X^^ind. 

Ah 0 $^ Do it ! I would have thee drop 
Thy company, too — ^fellows low born 

tfttit ibeclike of old Di Broglio’s heir 
wi4^A}eeMtndra’s husband. 
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Cos, I will drop them. 

AIm, Thou wilt — thou mm'b. Attend thou also more 
To thy dross and cejuipage — thoy are over plain 
For tliy lofty lank and fashion — iiiiich depends 
Upon appearances. 

Cas. Idl see to it. 

A /ess. Then see to it !—pay moio attention, sir, 

To a becoming carnage — much thou wan tost 
In dignity. 

Cas' Much, mucli, oh, much I want 
In proper dignity. 

Aless. (havahii/}/). Thou meekest mo, sir ! 

Ca^. (ithstractedlif). Sweet, gentle Lalage ! 

A /ess, H«‘ard T aright I 
I speak to him — ho speaks of Lalage » 

Sir Count! {places Iter hand on ht^ s/umlder) what art thou 
dreaming ? lie’s not well ! 

What ails thee, sir ? 

Cos, (start fuf/). Cousin ! fair cousin !— niadum i 
I crave thy j).irdon — im\H*d I am not well — 

Your hand from oft’ my shoulder, if you please. 

This air is most oppiCbsive ! — Madam — the lluke I 

Enter D% Broglio, 

Di Brog/uK My son, I’ve ne>vs for thee 1 — hey 1 — what’s 
tlie matter ? {obseunng A/essa\dra), 

T the pouts ? Kiss her, Gastiglione ! kiss her, 

You dog f and make it up, I say, this minute ! 

I've news for 3^011 both. Politian is expected 
Hourly in Konie — Politian, Earl of Leicester ! 

We’ll have him at the wedding, ’Tis his first visit 
To the imperial city. 

A /ess. What ! Politian 
Of Britain, Earl of Leicester? 

2 H Brog. The same, my lovo. 

We’ll h^ve him at the wedding. A man quite young 
Xu years, bi»t givy in fame. I ha\e not seen him, ' 
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But Bomour speaks of him as of a prodigy 
Pre-eminent in arts, and arms^ and wealth, 

And high descent. We’ll have him at the W(‘dding. 

Aless. 1 have heard much of this Politian. 

Gay, volatile and giddy — is he not, 

And little given to thinking ? 

Di Brog. Faivfrom it, love. 

No branch, they say, of all philosophy 
So deep abstruse he has not mastered it. 

Learned as few are learned. 

Aim, ’Tis very strange ! 

1 have known men have seen Politian 
And sought his company. They speak of him 
As of one who entered madly into life, 

Drinking the cup of pleasure to the dregs. 

Cos, Pidiculous ! Now I have seen Politian 
And know him well — nor learned nor mirthful he. 

He is a dreamer, and a man shut out 
From common passions. 

Di Brog, Children, we disagree. 

Let us go forth and taste the fragrant air 
Of the garden. Did I dream, or did I hoar 
Politian was a mdancholg man ? {Exeunt.) 

IL 

KOME.-~A Lady’a Apartm|nt, with a window open and looking into a 
^ garden. Lalage, in deep mourning, reading at a tabic on which lie 
some books and a liand-nnrror. In the background Jacii^ta (a 
servant maid) leans carelessly niK>n a chair. 

f/dage, Jacinta ! is it thou ? 

Jmnla {pertly). Yes, ma’am, I'm here. 

Dal. I did not know, Jacinta, you were in waiting, 
not my presence trouble you — 

Sit dowKi ! — ^fbr I am humble, most humble. 

Jac, (aside). ’Tis time. 

(Jacinta seats Iterself in a side-long manner upon the 
• gkair^ resting her elbows upon the hack^ an§ regardinjjf 
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her mufrcsB with a contemptuous took C&nitnui» 

to read.) » 

Lai. It in another climate* so he said, 

“Boro a bright golden flower, but not i* this soil ! ” 

(pauses — turm over some leaves, and reeumes.)^ 

“No lingeiing wintcis there, nor snow, nor shower— 

“ But Ocean ever to refresh mankind ^ 

“ Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind.” 

Oh, beautiful * — most beautiful I — how like 
To what my fevered soul doth dream of Heaven ! 

O happy laud ! (pauses) She died I — the maiden died I 
O still more hajiiiy maiden who couldst die I 
Jacinta 1 

{Jaanfa returns no an^wei, and Lalage 2)rcsent1y resumes.) 
Again * — a similai tale 
Told of a beauteous dame beyond the sea ! 

Thus speak(‘th one Ferdinand in the* words of the play— 

“She died full young”— one Bossola answers him — 

“ I think not so — her infelicity 

“ Seemed to have years J^oo many ” — Ah, luckless lady I 
Jacinta ! {Ml no ansuei). 

Here’s a far sterner story — 

But like — oh, very like in its despair — 

Of that Egyptian queen, winning so easily 
A thousand licarts — losing at length her own- 
She died. Thus endeth the history — and her maids 
Lean over her and weep — two gentle maids 
With gentle names — ^Eiros and Charmion ! 

Ilainbow and Povc ! — Jacinta I 

J^. {pettishly). Madam, what is it ^ 

Lai. Wilt thou, my good Jacinta, be so kind 
As go down in the library and bring me 
The Holy Evangelists 1 

Jac. Pshaw 1 (Exit.) 

Lai If tliere be balm 

For the wounded spirit in Gilead, it is there 1 
Dew in t^ejiight time of my bitter trouble 
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Wift tbere be found — “dew sweeter far than that 
W)}!oh hangs like chains of ncarl on Hcrmon hill.” 

' (ra-onfor Jaemta, and thioivs a volume on the iahle.) 

There, ma’am, ’s the hook. Indeed she is very trouble- 
some, (aside.) 

Lai, ^astonished). What didst thou say, Jaciiiia t 
Have I done aught « 

To grieve thee or to vex thee ? — am soiiy. 

For thou hast served mo long and over lx on 
Trustworthy and respectful, (usunus ha nudtiiff.) 

Jac, I can’t bclievo 

She has any more jew'els — no — no — she gave mo all. (obtdc ) 
Lai, What didst thou say, Jacinta? Now I bethink me 
Thou hast not spoken lately of thy wedding. 

How fares good Ugo \ — and when is it to be 1 
Can I do aught?— is there no fuither aid 
Thou needest, Jacinta? 

Jac, Is theic no fuithci aid * 

That’s meant for me. (aside ) I’m sure, madam, you need not 
Be always throwing those jewels m teeth. 

Lai, Jewels I Jacinta, —now indeed, Jaunta, 

I thought not of the jewels 
Jac, Oh, perhaps not ! 

But then I might have sworn it. After all, 

There’s tfgo says the ring is only paste, 

For he’s sure the Count Castiglione never 
Would have given a ifal diamond to sufh os you ; 

at the best I’m certain, ma<iam, you cannot 
Hkve use for jewels now. But I might have sivoin it. (Exit.) 
(Lalage bursts info lean and leans htr Juad upon the 
table — ajUr a short pause raisis it ) 

LaL Poor Lalage 1 — and is it come to this 1 
TIigiF j^ant maid ! — but courage ! — ’tis but a viper 
hott hast cherished to sting thee to the soul ! 

^ *5. (taking up the n 

^ Ifo I We at leaet’s a friend — ^too much a friend 
^ Jp MriW daye-*-*a friend will not deceive thee. * 
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Fair mirror and true ! now tell me (for thou cau^) 

A tale— a pretty tale — and heed ,thou not 
Though it be rife with woe. It answers me. 

It speaks of sunken eyes, and wasted cheeks, 

And Beauty Jong deceased — remembers me, 

Of Joy departed — Hope, the Seraph Hope, 

Inumi^d and entombed ! — now, in a tone 
Low, sad, and solemn, but most audible, 

Whispers of early grave untimely yawning 

For ruined maid. Fair mirror and true ! — thou liest not ! 

Tkou hast no end to gain — no heart to break — 

Castiglione lied who said he loved 

Thou true — ^lio false 1 — false I — ^falsc ! 

{While she sjoeaks, a monk enters her apartment and 
approaches miohserved.) 

Monk. Refuge thou hast, 

Sweet daughter ! in Heaven. Think of eternal things ! 

Give up thy soul to penitence, and pray ! 

Lai. {arising huirkdly), I cannot pray 1 — My soul is at 
war with God 

The frightful sounds of merriment below 
Disturb my senses — go ! I cannot pray — 

The sweet airs from the garden worry me ! 

Thy i)rescnce grieves me — go ! — thy priestly raiment r 
Fills me with dread — thy ebony crucifix 
With horror and awe ! 

M<ynk. Think of thy precious soul I " 

Lai. Think of my early days ! — think of my father 
And mother in Heaven ! think of our quiet home, 

And tji© rivulet that ran before the door ! 

Think of my little sisters ! — think of them ! 

And think of me ! — think of my trusting love 
And confidence — ^his vows — my ruin — think — think 

Of my unspeakable misery ! begone I 

Yet stay 1 yet stjiy ! — what was it thou saidst of prayer 
And pdhitence 9 Didst thou not speak of faith 
And vow^efore the throne 1 
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Monk I did. 

Lot, 'Tis well. 

There in a vow ’twore fitting should be made — 

A saered vow, imperative and urgent, 

A solemn vow ! 

Mark Daughter, this zeal is well t 
JLaZ. Father, this zeal is anything but well t 
Hast thou a crucifix fit for this thing ? 

A crucifix whereon to register 

This sacred vowl ijie hands her his own.) 

Not that— Oh ! no ’ — no ! — no ! {bhuMa tng ) 

Not that ! Not that ! — I tell thee, holy man, 

Thy raiments and thy ebony cross affright me ! 

Stand back ! I have a crucifix myself, — 

I have a crucifix I Methinks 'twere fitting 
The deed — the vow — the symbol of the deed - 
A.nd the deed’s register should tally, ftith(*r • 

(draws a cross-handled dagger and raises it on high.) 
Behold the cross wherewith a vow like mine 
[s written in Heaven ! 

Monk. Thy words are madness, daughter, 

And speak a purpose unholy — thy lips arc livi<l — 

Thine eyes are wild — tempt not the wrath divine ! 

Pause ere too late ! — oh, be not — be not rasli ! 

Swear not the oath — oh, swear it not ! 

IM. ’Tis sworn ! 


III. 

An Apartment in a Palace. Pom tian and Baluazzar. 

Saldazzar. Arouse thee now, Politian ! 

Thou must not — nay indeed, indeed, thou shalt not 
Oite^way unto these humours. Be thyself ! 

Sbttlce off the idle fancies that beset thee, 

Aud fievs^ for now thou diest I 
FijiiHm. Not so, Baldazzar 1 
^iShti%IUve. 
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Bal. Polition, it doth grieve me 
To seo thee thus ! 

PoL Baldazzar, it doth grieve me 
To give thee cause for giicf, my honoured friend. 

Command me, sir ! what wouldst thou have me do ? r 
At thy behest I will shake off that nature 
Which from my forefathers I did inherit, 

Which with my mother^s milk I did imbibe, 

And bo no more Politian, but some other. 

Command me, sir ! 

Bah To tlie field then — to the held — 

To the senate or the field. 

Poh Alas I alas ! 

There is an imp would follow me even theie 1 
There is an imp luiih followed me even there 1 

There is what voice was that % 

Bah 1 heard it not. 

I heard not any \oico except thine own, 

And the echo of thine own. 

Pol, Then I but dreamed. 

Bal. Give not thy soul to dreams : the camp — the court 
Befit thee — Fame awaits thee — Glory calls — 

And her the trumpet-tongued thou wilt not hear 
In hearkening to imaginary sounds 
And phantom voices. 

Pol, It is a phantom voice ! 

Didst thou not hear it then ? 

Bal. I heard it not. 

PoL Thou lieardst it not ! Baldazzar, speak no more 

To Politian, of thy camps and courts. 

Oh I 1 am sick, sick, sick, even unto death, 

Of the hollow and high-sounding vanities 
Of the populous Earth I Bear with me yet awhile t 
have been boys together — school-fellows — 

And now are friends— yet shall not be so long- 
For in thg Eternal City thou shalt do me 
A kind and^gentle office, and a Power — 
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A ?ovet august, beuignant, and supreme — 

Sfeall then absolve thee of farther duties* 
tXiitQ thy frihnd. 

Thou speakest a fearful riddle 
I ieitl uot understand. 

Pd. Yet now as Fate 

Approaches, and the Hours are breathing low, 

Tto sands of Time are changed to golden grains, 

And dazzle me, Baldazzar. Alas ! alas ! 

1 eanmt die, having v ithin my heart 
So keen a relish for the beautiful 
As hath been kindled within it. Methinks tlie air 
Is balmier now than it was wont to be — 

Rich melodies are floating in the winds — 

A rarer loveliness bedecks the earth — 

And with a holier lustre the quiet moon 
Sitteth in Heaven. — Hist ! hist ! thou canst not sny 
Thou hearest not now, Baldazzar ? 

Pal. Indeed I hear not. 

Pd. Not hear it ! — listen now — listen ! — the faintest 
sound 

And yet the sweetest that car ever heard I 
A lady’s voice ! — and sorrow in the tone I 
Baldazzar, it oppresses me like a spell ! 

Again I — again ! — how solemnly it falls 
'Into my heart of hearts 1 that eloquent voice 
Surely I never heard — ^yet it were wtll 
Had I but heard it with its thrilling tones 
In earlier days ! 

’ JBoL I myself hear it now. 

Be still ! — ^tho voice, if I mistake not greatly, 

Blieeeeds from yonder lattice — ^which you may see 
Tjeapj; plainly through the window — ^it belongs, . 

It uott unto this palace of the Duke, 
singer is undoubtedly beneath 
!; Tim o( his Excellency-^nd perhaps 
^ ihat Aleesandza of whom he spoke 
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As the betrothed of Castiglione, 

His son and heir. 

Pd, Be still ! — ^it come«i again I 

Voice {vei y faintly), And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave mo thus, 

That have loved thee so long, 

In wealth and woe among % 

And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! ” ^ 

BaL The song is English, and 1 oft have heard it 
In merry England — never so plaintively — 

Hist ! hist J it comes again ! 

Voice {mote loadUj), ‘"la it so strong 
As for to leave me thus, 

That have loved thee so long, 

In wealth and woe among ? 

And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

^ Say nay ! say nay I 

Bal. Tis hushed and all is still 1 

Pol, All is Tiot still. 

Bal, Let us go down. 

Pol, Go down, Baldazzar, go ! 

Bal, The hour is growing late — the Duke awaits us,- 
Thy presence is expected in the hall 
Below. WTiat ails thee, Earl Politian ? * 

Voiie {distinctly), “ Wlio have loved thee so long, 

In wealth and woe p,mong, 

And is thy heart so strong ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

Bal. Let us descend I — ^*tis time. Politian, give 
These fancies to the wind. Itemember, pray, 

Your bearing lately savoured much of rudeness 
Unto the Duke. Arouse thee ! and remember ! 


1 By Sir Thomas Wyatt. — E d. 
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Fah Kememberf I do. Lead ou! I Jo remember 
• (going). 

Let UB descend. Believe me t would give, 

Freely would give the broad lands of my earldom 
To look jipon the face hidden by yon lattice — 

*‘To gaze upon that veiled face, and hoar 
♦ Once more that silent tongue.” 

Bal. Let me bog you, sir, 

Descend witli me — the Duke may be oflFonded. 

Let us go down, I pray you. 

Voice (loudly). Say nay t — say my I 
Pol. (aside). Tis strange ' — *tis very strange — methought 
the voice 

Chimed in with my desires and bade mo stay I 

(Jpprooching the window.) 
Sweet voice ! I heed thee, and will surely stay. 

Now be this Fancy, by Heaven, or be it Fate, 

Still will I not descend. Baldazzar, make 
Apology unto the Duke for me ; 

I go not down to-night. 

Bad. Your lordship’s pleasure 
Shall be attended to. Good-nigljt, Pulitian. 

Pd. Good-night, my friend, good-night. 

IV. 

The Gardens of a Palhcc— Moonlight. Lalvgb and Polifian. 

Ldlage, And dost thou speak of love 
To mOi Politian ? — dost thou speak of love 
To Lalage ? — ah woe — ah woe is me ! 

This mockery is most cruel — ^most cruel indeed 1 

Pdifian. Weep not ! oh, sob not thus ! — ^thy bitter tears 
Will i{iadden me. Ob, mourn not, Lalage — 

' oomlorted ! I know — I know it all, 

Aihd dUI 1 speak of love. Look at me, brightest, 

^ And boautifal Lalage ! — turn here thine eyes I 
(wkest me if I could speak of love, 
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Knowing what I know, and seeing what I have seen* 
Thou askest me that — and thus.! answer thee — 

Thus on my bonded knee I answer thee. (JcneeVmg.)^ 

Sweet Lalage, I love thee — love thee — loie ihee ; 

Thro* good and ill — thro’ weal and woe, I love thee, * 

Not mother, with her first-horn on her knee, 

Thrills with intenser love than I for thee. 

Not on God’s altar, in any time or clime, 

Burned there a holier fire than biirnoth now 

Within my spint^for ihee. And do 1 love ? (ansing.) 

Even for thy woes I love thee — e\en for thy woes — 

Thy beauty and thy woes. 

Lai. Alas, proud Eail, 

Thou dost forgot thjsolf, remembeiing me * 

How, in thy fatliei’s halls, among the maidens 
Pure and reproachless of thy princely line, 

Could the di&honouied Lalage abide ? 

Thy wife, and with a tainted memory — 

My seared and blighted name, how would it tolly 
With the ancestral hondUrs of thy house, 

And with thy glory 1 

Pol. Speak not to me of glory * 

I hate — I loathe the name ; I do abhor 
The unsatisfactory and ideal thing. 

Art thou not Lalage, and I I’olitun ? 

Do I not love — art thou not beautiful— i 
* What need we more 1 Ha I glory ! now speak not of it : 
By all I hold most sacied and most solemn — 

By all my wishes now — my fears hereafter — 

By all f scorn on earth and hope in heaven — 

There is no deed I would more glory in, 

Than in tliy cause to scoff at this same glory 
And trample it under foot. What matters it — 

What matters it, my fairest, and my best^ 

That we go down unhonoured and forgotten 
Into the dust — so we descend together f 
D^end togeth«r--and then-^imd then perchani! 
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Why dost thou paueo, Politian t 
Fdt. And then perchance • 
together, Lalage, and roam 
etairy and quiet dwellings of tlic b]c<;t, 

Alia still— 

Lei. Why dost thou pause, Politian I 
* PoL And still together — together. 

Lai. Now, Eail of Leicester ! 

Thou lavesl mo, and in my heart of hearts 
I leel thou lovest me truly. 

P(rf. 0 Lalage ! (thiomng himself vpon kis knee.] 

And lovest thou me ? 

Ldl. Hist 1 hu&h ^ within the gloom 
Of yonder trees me thought a figure passed — 

A spectral figure, solemn, and slow, and noiseless — 

Like the gnm shadow Conscience, solemn ami noiseless. 

{valh across and returns.] 
I was mistaken— 'twas but a giant bough 
Stirred by the autumn wind. Pchtian » 

Fd. My Lalage — my love ! 9i:t thou moved ? 

Why dost thou turn so pale ? Not Conscience’ self, 

Par less a shadow which thou likonest to it, 


Should shake the firm spirit thus. But the night wind 
Xs cbilly-'vand these melancholy boughs 
Throw over all things a gloom. 

Lei* Politian 1 

llion speakest to me o^ove. Knowest thou the land 
Witil which all tongues are busy — a land new found — 
Uitaoulously found by one of Genoa — 

A tibousand leagues within the golden west ? 

A tiny land of flowers, and fruit, and sunshine, — 
lakes, and over-arching forests, 

StA inpuatains, around whose towering summits the winds 
^fiieatmnntrainmelled flow — which air to breathe 
^Ift^j^ptaess now, and udll be Freedom hereafter 

% 0!h| wilt ihou— wilt thou 
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Fly to that ParadiBe— my Lalage, wilt thou 

Fly thither with me ? There Oarc shall be forgotten. 

And Sorrow shall bo no more,*^ and Eros bo all. 

And life shall then bo mine, for I will live 
For theo, and in thino eyes — and thou shalt 
No hiore a mourner — but the radiant Joys 
Shall wait upon thee, and the angel Hope 
Attend tliee ever ; and 1 will kneel to thee 
And worship thee, and call thee my beloved. 

My own, my beautiful, my love, my wife, 

My all ; — oh, wilt thou — wilt thou, Latage, 

Fly thither with me 1 

LaL A deed is to be done — 

Castiglione lives ! 

Pol. And ho shall die ! {Exit.) 

Lai. {after a 2 >(va;se). And — he — shall — die ^ — 
(Castiglione die ^ Who spoke the words ? 

Where am 1 ? — what was it he said ? — Politian I 
Thou art not gone — tlioii art not goney Politun I 
1 feel thou art not goiif — yet dare not look, 

Lest I behold thee not — ^thou coxddU not go 
AVith those words ujicn thy lips — oh, speak to me I 
And let me Lear thy voice— one woid — one word. 

To say thou art not gone, — one little sentence, • 

T'o bay how thou dost scorn — ^liow thou dost hate 
My womanly weakness. Ha ! ha 1 thou a'ii not gone— 

Oh, speak to me ! I hmv thou wouldst not go ! 

I knew thou ivouldst not^ couldst not^ durst not ga 
Villain, thou art not gone — thou mockest me ] 

Ajw^thiis I clutch thee — tlms I He is gone, lie is gone-— 

(jone — gone. Where am I f "tis well — 'tis very well I 

So that the blade be keen — ^the blow be sure, 

^Tis well, ’tis very well — alas J alas ! 

V. 

The Siiburlis. PuLiTiAK alone, 

Polifiaiu Tilis weakness grows upon me, I am 
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And much 1 fear me ill — ivill not do 
To die ore 1 have lived I — Stay^stay thy hand, 

0 Aisraoh yet awhile ! — Prince of the l^owers 
Of Darkness and the Tomb, ob, pity mo ! 

Oh, pity me ! lot me not pci'ibh now, 

In the budding of my Paradisal Hope ! 

6ive mo to live yot— yet a little while : 

TKs I who pray for life— I who so late 
Demanded but to die ^ — What sayeth the Count ? 

EnUr Baldazzau 

Baldazzar. That, knowing no cause of quarrel or of feud 
Between Uxe 12arl Politian and Inmoclf, 

Ho doth decline your cartel. 

Pol, IVMt didst thou &ay % 

What answer was it you brought me, good Baldaz/..ii ? 

With what excessive fragrance the zephyr comes 
Laden from yonder bowers ! — a fairer day, 

Or one more worthy Italy, methinks 
BTo mortal eyes have seen I — what said t^jo Count 7 
Bai. That he, Castiglione, not being aware 
Of any feud existing, or any cause 
Of quaiTel between your lordship and liimself, 

Cannot accept the challenge. 

Pol, It is most true — 

All this is very true. When saw you, sir, 

When saw you now, Bal&azzar, in the frigid 
Dngenial Britain which we left so lately, 

A heaven so calm as this — so utterly ftvo 
From the evil taint of clouds 7 — and ho did u/y ? 

BA No more, my lord, than I have told you : 

The Cfount Castiglione will not hght, 
for quarrel. 

Now this is true — 

Alt veiy true. Thou art my friend, Baldazzar, 

And I have not forgotten it — thoult do me 
A pjtfoe.cil iOrvice ; wilt thou go back and say 
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Unto this man, that T, the Earl of LeioeBter, 

Hold him a villain ? — thus much, I pr'ythee, aay 
Unto the Count — it is exceeding just 
He should liave cause for quarrel. 

BaJ, My lord ! — my friend * < 

BoL {abide). Tis he — ho comes himself ! (almd.) ThoQ 
leasonest well. 

I know what thou wouldst say — not send the message-^ 

Well > — I will think of it — I will not send it. 

Now pr’ythee, leave me — hither doth come a person 
With whom affairs of a most pTivate nature 
I would arljusf. 

Baf. I go — to-morrow we meet, 

Do we not ? — at the Vatican. 

r<fL At tlie Vatican. (EdoU Bat*) 

Enter Cashglume. 

Cas. The Earl of Leicester here ! 

BoL I am the Earl of Leicester, and thou seest, 

Dest thou not, that Lam heie f 
Cos. My lord, some strange, 

Some singular mistake — misunderstanding — 

Hath without doubt arisen : thou hast been urged 
Thereby, in heat of anger, to address > 

Some words most unaccountable, in writing, 

To me, Castiglione ; the bearer being 
Balda/sar, Duke of Surrey. I am aware 
Of nothing which might warrant thee in this things 
Having given thee no offence. Ha * — am I right t 
T^as a mistake ? — ^undoubtedly — wo all 
Do err at times. 

Bel. Draw, villain, and prate no more ! ^ 

Cas. Ha !-^raw ? — and villain f have at tliee 
Proud Earl! {Draws.) - ^ 

Pol. {drawing.) Thus to the expiatory tomh^ 

Unttm^^ely sepulchre, 1 do devote theo 
In the n^me of Lalage I 
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Qelfhff fiM Us sword and iocoihng to the extimtfy qf 

Oriidagei 

£fom oflP— thy sacred hand f — avaunt, I say * 

AvauaV*"! will not fight thc^e — indeed I dare not, 

foi. Thou wilt not fight with mo didst say, bir Count 1 
fiBiall I be baffled thus ? —now this is well , 

ISklet aey fdiou darest not 1 Ha ! 

Cos, I dare not — dare not — 

Bold oflNihy hand— with that beloved name 
So fresh upon thy lips I will not fight thee — 

I cannot — dare not 

Pcd. Now, by my halidom, 

I do beheve thee ^ — row aid, I do belie\e thee I 
Oas. 4 Ha » — cow aid ^ — tins may not bo * 

(cluiUiea his snoid and niayqas tmaidn Pohtuin^ hut 
his purpose is changed hefore i caching him, and he 
folia upon 1m Inee at the feet of the Bail) 

Alas I my lord. 

It is— it is — most tiuc In such a cauajp 
I am the veriest coward Oh, pity me ! 

Prf. (greatlg softened), Alas ! — I do — indeed I pity thee. 

Clow, And Lalage 

PoL ^oundiel f — artae and die/ 

Cos, It needeth not be — ^thus — thus — Oh, let me die 
Thus on my bended knee. It were most htting * 

'^fihat ip this deep humdfation I perish 
For ia the fight 1 will not raise a hand 
^ Ag^diiet tbeOy Earl of Leicester Strike thou home — 

(paring his bosom.) 

Bern is no let or hindrance to thy weapon — 

StjcKb hmo. I udl not fight thee. 

Jl^p lihfw Death and Hell I 
AikX! |i61h-«ain I not sorely — ^grievously tempted 
ho tiieo at thy word 7 But mark me^ sir : 

to fly me thus. Do thou prepare 
<VW limit m the streets — before 
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The eyos of tho citizens. Ill follow tliee-*- 

Like an avenging spirit I II folbw thco 

Even unto death. Before those whom thou lovcst-^ 

Before all liome I'll taunt thee, villain, — I'll taunt thee, 

Dost hear ? with eowaidice — thou ttilt not fight rao \ 

Thou liest ! thou shalt ! 

Ca^. Now this inch od is just ! 

Most righteou'^, and most just, a\eijging lleavi»ii! 


NOTH 

2t). Such "iHa tioiib ot “ rohiian ” as au kiiov u tu the puhlic firbt saw tho 
Ijglit of piililicity 111 tho SoHthfnt JAUrttry Mts»niyir loi Docomtior 1885 
nudJaiHiaiy 1830, beiiif' st\hd ** Set lies from Politiaii : an ii|xpuhltah<^d 
drciina." Tlioao ficoiics were included, imnlleicd, in the 18J5 colleetlou of 
rocnirt by Poo, Tho lai^cr }ioitioii of the ongirml diaft Kubdequently 
bci'aniu the piopcrty of tlie juehint ctlitm, hut it is not considoied just to 
the pooPfl inurnoiy to |mbiish it. The wmk is a hd&ty and unrovised 
jHodiictiou of its author’H oailui da>s of hloraiy lab(»ui ; and, beyoud the 
hcenca already knoun, .se«n cely < alciilated to enhanoo bis luputation. As 
u a^iecimoD, ho^wver, of tlic paits unpublished, the following ftagment 
fiom the first flcene of Aot II. may ho oflfercil. Tho Duke, it should be 
]»ivinised, is undo to Alossandia. and fatboi of Ciistighoue her hetiotbed. 

Ihtk*', Why do you laugh ^ 

C(Uttryi tout , I ndoed 

I hardly know nnstll. Stay ’ AVas it not 
On yesterday wu wore sjwakuig of the K.irl ^ « 

Of the Karl Politian ^ s ! it was ycblonhiy, 

Aleflsaiidra, you .and 1, >ou must ienieinlK*i I 
We were walking in tho garden. 

Zhtlt, Perfectly. 

1 do rolflemher it — wdiat of it— what then f 
(fas, O nothing — iiotliing at all. 

Duke, Nothing at all ! 

It is inoet singular that you should laugh 
At nothing at all 1 

Oas, Most singular— singular ! 

Duke. Look you. Castiglione, be so kind 
As tell iqp, sir, at once what His you mean. 

WTiat are yjn talking of ! 
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Ca 4 u Was it not «o ? 

Wi) difforfd in opinion touc hing him^ 
iHcAe. Him I— Whom f • 

€m. Why, air, the Earl PoUtian. 

JMot. The Earl of Leioealer ! Yes !— ia it he you tnonn ? 
Wo difforodf jndeed. If 1 now rceollfoi 
The worde you uaed were that the Kail y<iu knew 
Wm* neither learned nor luiilhfuL 
CoA, Ha ! ha !— now did I ’ 

Thikt. That diil 3^011, t^ir, and well I knew' at the time 
You wore wrong, it being iH>t the eharm tei 
Of the Earl — irhom all thi* world allow’« to bo 
A moat hilarioiia man, lie not, im\ son, 
poaitivo again. 

OoH. *Tia siiigulflT ! 

Most singular ! 1 eould not think it possible 
80 little time c<iuM ho nme.h alter one ! 

To say the truth al>out nn liour ago, 

As I was Widking with Iho Count San Czzo, 

All arm in arm, wo m«t this very man 
Tlie Earl—hc, with hib friend UaldH/yar, 

Having just arrived in Koine. Ha ! ha ! he in altered 1 
Such an account he gave me of his journey ' 

TwouUl have made ,vou die with Luightt r suel| tales he told 

Of his caprices and his merry freaks 

Along the road— sneb CMlditY--siieh hninoni — 

Such wit — such whim— such flashes of wild merriment 
Set off too in such lull relief by the grave 
Deme,auouT of his friend -w’hf>, .speak the Irnlh, 

Was gravity itself— 

Jhike. Did 1 not tell you? 

Ccui. You did — and yet 'fis strange » but true 'i-. drango. 
How much i was nijatakt 11 I I alujyN thought 
The Earl a gloomy man. 

Dnbe. So, so, you sec ! 

Be hot too positive. Wlnmi have we here ? 

It cannot he the Earl ? 

Che. The Earl ! Oh 110 1 
. Tie hot the ^ 1 — bat yet it is— and leaning 
Hponhie fricM Baldozzar. Ah I welconuv sir ! 

‘ {Enter PolUian and Baldarntr , ) 

' }if lord, a second welcome let me give you 
To Borne— his Grace the Duke of Broglio. 
fhtiMt this is the Earl Politian, Earl 
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Of IWrocrtwr ia Croat Britain. [Poliiiaxi howB hauffhiily . ] 
Baldn/mrj Duke of Snrtey. Tbo Karl lias lettcia, 

So pleoao you, f<»r Your Oraco. * * 

Dule, IJti I ha * Most weh onie 
To lioiiic and to oui jialace, i^ail Tolitian I 
And you, iii(»st noble Duke ! I am glad to see you ! 

1 know yoiii futbrr will, iiiy Lord Politian. 

Castigliono • call yom cousin liitlicr. 

And let me make the noble Karl acquainted 
With your betrotlud. Y'ou come, sii, at a tinio 
Most waionable. The wedding — 

Politian, Touching tlioso letter^ sir, 

Vour 8on mudo inoiition of -your son, is he not ? — 

Touching those lottus, sir. I wot not of tluni. 

If such thoTo bo, iny iriond lUldar/ai hero — 

Bablazrar ! ah ! -iiiy fiiitid Bilda/zat lure 
Will hand them to Your flracc. I uould ictiic. 

Dulse, Kotire So soon ? 

Cas. What ho I Bouifo' Itn|)Oitj 
Ilia lonlshiti’s chanilaus*— show his lordship to them ’ 

Ilia lordship ib unwell. {Entf r JJemto ) 

Jhn, This way, my loid ! followtd hif PUUian,) 

Duke, Retire! Unwell I 
Bat, So please you, %t. I ft ai nio 
*Tia as you s*iy — his lordship is unwtdi. 

M^ho damp air of Uio evening — the fatigue 
Of a long lourney — the — indeed I had better 
Follow his lordahtp. llo must bo uiiwelh 
I will retain anon. 

Duke Ketuin anon ! 

Kow this is very strange* I Costiglioue I 
This way, iiiy son, I wish to speak with theib. 

You sundy a ere mistaken in what you said 
Of the Kail, mlithful, indeed ! — w Wh of us said 
Pulitian was a melancholy mau ? {ExewiL) 
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**\\i I Point, 1831. 

“Dear B ...... 

Believing only a portion of my form or volume to be wortiiy a 
second edition-^that small portion 1 thought it as well to 
indtide in the present book as to republish by itself. I have 
therefore herein combined *A1 Aaraaf’ and * Tamerlane’ with 
ofter poems hitherto uupriiited. Nor have 1 liesitated to 
insert &om the * Minor Poems/ now otnittod, whole lines, and 
even passages, to the end that being placed in a fairer light, 
and tne trash shaken from them in which they were imbedded, 
they may have some chance of being sccui by posterity. 

“It haabeen said that a good critimio on a poem may be 
written by one who is no |)oet himself. This according to 
f/&ur idea and mine of poetry, 1 feci to bo ^Ise — the leas 
ppetacal the critic, the less just the criticjuo, and the converse. 

Chi this account, and because there are but lew B s in the 

trori^ 1 would be as much ashamed of tlio A^voild’s good 
optnian as proud of your own. Another than yourself might 
hare observe, * Shakespeare is in possession of the \\ orld’s good 
Ofiiiiion^ and yet Shakespeaio is the greatest of loets. It 
HMcarii then uiat the world judge correctly, why should you 
1^^aelua&|d of their favourable judgment?’ The difficulty 
i. Mi in tfie mterpretation of the word * judgment’ or * opinion.’ 

^ Optliioii is the world’s, truly, but it may be called theirs 
aa AllMua would call a book his, having bought it ; lie did not 
write the book^ but it is his; they did not originate the 
hut it is theirs. A fool, for example, thinks Shaksk 
S|HMMps a great poet — yet the fool has never read Qhak^ipeare* ^ 
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But the fooFs neighbour, who is a step higher on the Andes of 
the mind, whose heml (tliat is to say, his more exalted thought) 
is too far above the fool to bo seen or understood, but whose 
feet (by wliich I mean his every-day actions) are sufficiently 
near to be rliscornccl, and by means of which that superiority 
is ascertained, which hit for thorn would never hav6 been die* 
covered — this neij^hbour avssorts that Shakespeare is a preat 
poet — the fool believes liim, and it is henceforward his c^im^ 
'rhis neighbour’s own opinion has, in like manner, been aao|>ted 
from one above him, and so, ascondingly, to a few gifted 
individuals who kneel around the summit, beholding, face to 
face, the master spirit who stands upon tlie pinnacle* 

“You arc aware of the great barrier in the path of an 
American writer. He is read, if at all, in preference to the 
combined and established wit of the w^orld. I say established; 
for it is with literature as with law or empire — an established 
name is an estate in tenure, or a throne in ixissession* Besides, 
one might suppose that books, like their authors, improve b}*' 
travel — their having crossed the sea is, with us, so great a 
distinction. Our antiauarios abandon time for distance ; our 
very fops glance from the binding to the bottom of the title- 
page, where the mystic characters which spell London, Paris, 
or Genoa, arc precisely so many letters of recommendation. 

mentioned just now a vulgar error as regards criticism. 
I think the notion that no poet can form a correct estimate 
of his oiyn writings is anomer. I remarked before that in 
pre^rtiou to the poetical talent would bo the justice of a 
critique upon poetry. Therefore a tad poet would, I grant, 
make a false critique, and his selMovc would infallibly bias his 
litde judgment in his favour ; but ? poet, who is indeed a 
poot, could not, I think, fail of making a just critique; what- 
ever should be deducted on the score of self-love might be 
replaced on account of his intimate acquaintance with the 
aubjact; in short, we have more instances of false criticism 
than of just where one's own writings are the test, simply 
because we have more bad i>oets thim good, lliere are^ ^ 
course, many objections to what I say : Milton is a great 
example of the contrary ; but his opinion with respeot to the 
^Psuwiso Regained ’is by no means fairly ascertained. By 
what trivial ciroumstaucos men are often led to assert what 
they do not really believe ! Perhaps an inadvertent word has 
descended to pohterity. But, in fact, the * Paradise Rega^ied'' 
is little, ii at all, inferior to the » Paradise Lost,’ and is enljr 
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«Ki]p{KM»ed M> to be because nlken do not like epics, whatever thepr 
nmgr say to the contrary, and yeading those of Milton in tbm 
natural order, are too much \i^ariod with the first to derive 
pleasure from the second. 

"1 dare say Milton proferreil ‘Comas' to either — if so — 
inetty. . 

As I am speaking of poetry, it will not be amiss to touch 
s%btly upon the most singular heresy in its modern history — 
the heresy of what is called, very foolishly, tho Lake School. 
Some years ago I miglit have b<^en induced, by on occasion 
like the present, to attempt a formal refutation of their 
doctrine ; at present it would be a work of supororogatiom 
The wise must bow to the wisdom of such men as Coleridge 
and Scuitbey, but being wise, have laughed at por^tical theories 
so prosaically exemplified. 

‘‘Aristotle, with singular assurance, has declared iMietry tho 
mostphilosophical of all writings* —but it required a Wordsworth 
to pronounce it the most metaphysical. He seems to think 
that the end of poetry is, or should be, instruction ; yet it is a 
truism that the end of our existence is happiness; if so, tho 
end of every separate part of our existence, everything con- 
* nectedwith our existence, should bo still happiness. Theto- 
fore the end of instruction should be h^)pincs'> ; and happiness 
is another name for pleasure ; — ^therefor<^ thc^ end of instruction 
should be pleasure : yet we sec the aliove mentioned opinion 
implies precisely the reverse. 

“ To proceed : ceferis paribus, ho who pleaws is of more 
in^rtandb to hie fellow-men than he who instructs, since utility 
is happinesis and pleasure is the end already obtained which 
jnstruction is merely the means of obtaining. 

^ **1 Bee no reason, thkn, why our metaphysical poets should 
phune themselves so much on the utility uf their works, unless 
nkteed they refer to instruction witli eternity in view ; in which 
sincere respect for their piety would not allow mo to 
e^lpress my contempt for their jndj^ent ; contempt which it 
Wi^d be mfficult to conceal, since their writings are professedly 
to be understood by the few, and it is the many who stand in 
nodd of a!t)l ration. In such case I should no doubt be tempted 
totkiilAt ei the devil in ‘ Melmoth,' who labours indefatimbly, 
ihloOg^ three octavo volumes, to accomplish tlie destruction of 
oneiM^* two souls, while any common devil would have demolished 
oifS or two thousand. 
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Agaitmt the subtletiee which Would make poeUjr a i 
— iK>t a paasion — it becomes the metaphysician to 
but the poet to protest. Yet Wordsworth and Coleridge 
men in years, the one imbued m contemplation from w 

j . *1- - • A j 1 f itn.^ 




diffidence, then, with which 1 venture to dispute their authority 
would be ovcTw})olming did 1 not feel, from the bottom df tnjT 
heart, that learning has little to do with the imaginarioia-^ 
intellect with the passions— or age with poetry. ^ 

<1 ( T litce straws, upon the surface flow ; « 

IIe\shc would soarch for [tearls must dive below,* 

are lines wliich have done much mischief. As regards thu 
greater truths, men oftener err by seeking them at the bottom 
than at tiie top ; Truth lies in the huge abysses where wie> 
dom is sought — not in the palpable palaces where she is 
found. The ancients were not tdways n^t in hiding the 
goddess in a well ; witness the light wliich Bacon has thrown 
upon philosophy ; witness the principles of our divine faith-^ 
that moral mechanism by which the simplicity of a child may 
overbalance the wisdom of a man. 

Wo see an instance of Coleridge’s liability to err, in h|s 
Biograjphia Literana — professedly his literary life and opmkmSi 
hut, ill fact, a treatise de omni scihli et ^dmsdam (Um, Be 
goes wrong by leasoii of his very profundity, and of hia error 
no have a natural t}po in the contemplation of a atar. He 
who regards it directly and intensely sees, it is true, the 
but it is the star without a lay — ^while he who sumys itlMfl 
inquisitively is conscious of all for wliich the star is tteelM ^ 
us below — ^its brilliancy and its beauty. “ 

** As to Wordsworth, 1 have no faith in him. That he had 
in youth the feelings of a poet I believe — ^ior there are glimpiAil 
of extreme delicacy in his writings — (and delicacy is the 
own kingdom— his El JDaradoy^ut they have the aiipeemiee 
of a*bctter day recollected ; and glimpses, at beat, are liUte 
evidence of present poetic fire ; we know that a few atragg^g'^ 
iSowera spring up daily in the crevices of the glacier. 

** He was to blame in wearing away his yonth in cpttleiht ^ 
plation with the end of poetizing in his mawood. With dw " 
increase of his judgment the light which should 
fjoment baa faded away. Hia iadgment oonseqae 
iffiSMt. vTbis may not be understood, — ^but the 

Qermanv would have understood it who Used to ddlUbi 
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of attipottanee to their iStale twice, once when dnmki 
dhee when sober— eober that they might not be deficient 
, mjfoMialitjr — dmnk lest they should be destitute of vigour. 

^ ^iKbe long wordy discussions by ^^liich ho tries to reason us 
ihib admiration of his poetry, speak very little in his favour t 
thbjy Are Tull of such assertions as this (1 have opened one of 
his volumes at random) — * Of genius the only proof is the act 
of dohig well what is worthy to he done, and what was never 
done before — indeed t then it follous that in doing what is 
imworthy to be done, or what /eos been done before, no genius 
' tofm be evinced ; yet the picking of pockets is an unworthy 
acl^ pockets have bten picked time imincmoi ial, and Barrington, 
tibe pick-pocket, m point of genius, would have tiiought hard 
of a comparison with William Wordsworth, the poet 

Again, m estimating the merit of certain poems, whether 
they be O^ian’s or hfuepherson's can surely be of little conse- 

S yct, in order to j>rove their worthlessness, Mr. W. has 
sd manv pages lu the controversy. 2\znia!ne animis f 
uit minds descend to such absurdity 1 But worse still : 
that Tie may bear down every argument in favour of these 
poems, he triarophantly drags forward a passage, in hii 
abCttkination with which he expects the reader to sympathise. 
It is the beginning of the epic poeift * Temora.' * The blue 
waves of Ullin roll m lisht ; the green hills are covered with 
dl^y ; trees shake tlieir dusty headb in the brecre/ And this 
•^tlos gorgeous, yet simple imagery, whexc all is alive and 
prith immortality — ibifl, William Wordsworth, the 
of 'Peter Bell,' has selected for his contempt. We shall 
lee better he, in his own person, has to ofier. Imprimis : 

** * And now she’s at the pony'a tfiil, 

AJid now sbe'a at the pony's hcatl, 

On that side now, ana now on this ; 

And, almost stlS^ with her bliss, 

A few sad Uars does Betty shed. . • • 

She paU the pony, where or wlien 


‘^P^atCr* 


Sne pats the pony, where or wlien 
She knows not . . . hartpy tty Foy t 
Oh, Johnny, neter mind the doctor \ ’ 


^ dew was fUUng fast, the— 'Stan began to blink ; 

» riheard a voice : it said, — **I>nnk, pretty creature, drink 
JMtd# hMking o'er the hedge, be— fore me 1 e^ied 
A Stt<KW*White mountain lamb, with a— maiden at its yde* 
M nlbyk sheep was near,— the lamb was all alone, 

Ana by a aleimer cord was— tether'd to a stone ’ 
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Now, we have no doubt thie is all true : we vnll believe It, 
indeed we will, Mr. W. Is fi sympathy for the she^ yott 
wish to excite ? I luvo a sheep from the bottom of my 

“But there are occasions, dear B , there are oceaetoi^ 

when even Wordsworth is reasonable. Even Stambotd, it is 
said, slinll liave an end, and the most unlucky blunders must 
come to a conclusion. Here is an extract from his preface 
“ * Those who have been accustomed to the phraeecdii^gy of 
modern writers, if they persist in reading this book to a eon« 
elusion (mpossihfef) will, no doubt, have to struggle with 
feelings of awkwardness ; (ha ! ha ! ha I) they will look lound^ 
for poetry (ha ! ha 1 lia ! ha % and will be induced to in(|uire 
by what species of courtesy these attempts have bceapermittcd 
to assume that title.' Ha ! ba ! ha ! ha I ha ! 

“ Yet, lot not Mr. W. despair ; he has given immortality to 
a waggon, and the bco Sophocles has transmitted to etei^nity 
a sore toe, and dignified a tragedy with a chorus of turkeys. 

“Of Coleridge, 1 cannot speak but with reverence. Hia 
towering intellect! his gigantic power! To use an author 
quoted by himself, ‘ J*ai irouot^ souveni que la plupart des $edes oni 
raison dans me bonne pariie de ce qiCdles avancent, mats non pas en 
ce qu^elles nieni / and to employ his owm lanmmge, be has 
imprisoned his own conceptions by the barrier ho baa erected 
against those of others. It is lamentable to think that such a 
mind should buried in metaphysiCvS, and, like the Nyotanthei^ 
waste its perfume upon the night alone. In reading J^t 
tnan's poetry, 1 tremble like one who stands upon^a voh^O, 
conscious from the very darkness bursting from the crater, of 
the fire and the light that are weltering Mow. 

“ What is Poetry f — Poetry I that Proteus>like idea, with as 
many appellations as the nine-titled Coicyra! ‘Give me,' I 
demaiuled of a scholar some time ago, ‘give me a definitiDii of 
poetry.' * Trh-vcH&nUers and he proceeded to hia libiaiy, 
brought me a Dr. Johnson, and overwhelmed me with a 
definition. Shade of the immortal Shakespeare ! I im^ne 
to myself the scowl of ;^ottr spiritual eye upon the profanity of 
that acnrrilous l^rsa Major. Think of poetiy, dear tmnjt 

of poetry, and then think of Dr. Samuel Johnson {*' tRiifik qf 
all that IS airy and fairy-like, and then of all that is hideoiitp 
and unwieldy ; think of hia huge bulb, the Elephant ! and then 
— and then think of the ‘ Tempest ' — the ‘ Miosununer 
Dream — Prospero — Oberon — and Titania I I 

“ A poem, in my opinion, is opposed to a work of eefeanoo' 
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hy havings for its immediate object, pleasure, not troth ; to 
tomanoe, by having, for its ^bject, an indefinite instead of a 
ikfintk pleasure, l)eing a poofti only so far as this object is 
attained ; romance presenting perceptible images with definite, 
>poetiy with i»ilefiiiito sensations, to which end music is an 
esseniialy since th«^ <'omprehen««ion of sweet sound is our most 
indefinite conception. Mumo, w'heii combined with a pleasur* 
able idea, is poetry ; music, without thn iilon, is simply music ; 
Uie idea, without the music, is prose, from its \ ory definitivenesb. 

** What was meant hy the invective against him who had no 
tnusic in his soul ^ 

To sum up this long i igmarole, I have, dear B , what 

you, no doubt, perceive, for the metaphysical poets as poets, 
the most sovereign contempt Tliat they have followers 
proves nothing — 

** * No ludidii punce has to his palm n 

Moio followers than a thief to tliu gallons ' 
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SONNET- TO SCIENCE. 


Si'lKNCi ’ true (lauglitor of Old Time thou art ! 

Wlio nUorc‘;jt all things with thy peering eyes. 

"Why pivyest IIkui tlius upon the poet^s heart, 

Vulture, wlioso wings are dull realities ? 

How should he love thee ? or how deem thee wise^ 

Who wouldht not leave him in his wandering 
To seek for treasuK3 in the jewelled skies, 

Albeit ho soared with an undaunted w'ing I 
Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car ? 

And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star? ^ 

Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her flood, 

Tho Elfin from the green grass, aijd from me 
The summer dream beneath the tanuu'ind tree ? 

1829. 

Private reasons — some of wliich have roference to the sin of pUgisrisittf 
and others to tho date of Teiinj»9on*s first poems •—have induct AH, offcar 
some hesitation, to republish these, the crude compositions of liiy (Mudfsfl 
boyhood. They aro printed vethathn — without alteralioii fetm 
origin^ edition — the date of which is too Temote to be^ju^idienillty 
aeknowledged, — 'R. A. P. tl^45). 


* This nfers to the accusation brought against Edgar Poe mhsmdl 
copyist of Ttjpnyson.— El), 
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TAKT T. 


0 1 NOTHING earthly save the ray 
(Thrown back from flowers) of Beauty's eye. 
As in those gardens hero the day 
Springs from the gems of Circassy — 

0 I notliing earthly save the thiill 
Of melody in woodland nil — 

Or (music of the passion-hoaitcd) 

Joy’s voice so pcacofiilly dcpaitcd 
That like tho murmur lu the .shfll, 

Its echo dwelleth and will dwell — 

0 1 nothing of the dross of ours — 

Yet all the beauty — all the flowets 

That list oar Love, and deck our bowoi^ — 
Adorn yon world afar, afar — 

The wandering star. 


Twas a sweet time for Nosace — for tlicre 
Her world lay lolling on tho golden air, 

Near four bright suns— a temporary rest — 

Aiv oasis in desert of the blest. 

Away— away — 'mid seas oi rays that roll 
Empyrean splendour o'er th' uncliaincd soul — 

The soul that scarce (the billows oie so denw) 

Can struggle to its destin'd eminenre — 

To distant spheres, from time to time, she ro<le, 

And late to ours, the favour'd oue of Cfod — 

But, now, the ruler of an anchor'd realm, 
tShe throws aside the sceptre — ^leaves the helm, 

And> amid incense and high spiritual hymns, 

Laves in quadruple light her angel limbs. 

W$a discovered by Tycho Brahe which appeared suddenly in 
11a Wf^as^tUined, in a few days, a brilliancy surpassing that of 
m suddenly disappeared, and has never been sgen since. 
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Now happiest, loveliest in yon lovely Earth, 

Whence sprang the “ Idea of Beauty ” into birth, 
(Falliug in wreaths thro* many a startled star, 

Like womaTi’s hair *mid pearls, nutil, afar, 

It lit on hills Achaian, and tliere dwelt), 

She look'd into Inlinity — and knelt 

Itich clouds, for canopies, about her curled — 

Fit emblems of the model of her world — 

Seen but in beauty — ^not impeding sight — 

Of other beauty glittering thro* the light- - 
A wreath that twined each starry form around, 

And all the opal'd air in colour bound. 

All hurriedly she knelt upon a bod 
Of flowers : of lilies such as rear’d the head 
On the fair Capo Deucato,* and sprang 
So eagerly around about to hang 
irpoii the flying footsteps o f — -—deep pride — 

Of her who lov’d a mortal — and so died, f 
The Sophalica, budding with young bees, 

UpreaFd its purple stem around her knees : 

And gemmy flower, of Trebizond misnam’d — 

Inmate of highest stars, whore erst it sham’d 
All other loveliness ; its honied dew * 

(The fabled nectar that the heathen knew) 

Deliriously sweet, vas dropp'd from Heaven, 

And fell on gardens of the unforgiven 
In Trebizond — md on a sunny flower 
So like its own above that, to this hour. 

It still romaineth, torturing the beo 
With madness, and unwonted reverie : 

In Heaven, and all its environs, the leaf 
And blossom of the fairy plant, in grief 
Disconsolate linger — grief that hangs her head 

• On Santa Maura— ohm Deucadia. t Sapph< 

X Thia flower is much noticed by Iiowenhoeck and Tomnefort* The 
bee, feeding n^von its blossom, becomes intoxicated. 
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Bepenting follies that full long have fled, 

Heaving her white breast.to the balmy air, 

Like guilty beauty, chasten’d, and more fair ; 

Nygtanthes too, as sacred as the light 
She fears to perfume, perfuming the niglit : 

And Clytia * pondering between many a sun, 

While pettish tears adown her petals run : 

And that aspiring flower that sprang on Earth — 

And died, ere scarce exalted into bii*tb, 

Bursting its odorous lieart in spirit to wing 
Its way to Heaven, from garden of a king : 

And Valisnerian lotus thither flown % 

Prom struggling with the waters of the Rljonc • 

And thy most lovely purple perfume, Zante ! § 

Isola d’oro ! — Pior di Levante I 

And the Nelumbo bud that floats for ever || 

With Indian Cupid down the holy rivt'r — 

Fair flowers, and fairy ! to whoso (‘are is given 
To bear tho Goddess’ song, in odours, up to Heaven : T 

t 

* Clytia — the ChrysiHlhmtim Peruvianum, oi, to employ a Ijeltcr- 
kuowu term, tlio turnsol — which tarns continually towards the sun, covers 
itself, like Petu, the country from ^hich ife comes, witli dewy clouds 
which cool ^iid refresh its ilo'wers dunng tho most violent heat of the 
day. — B, de St. Pierre. 

f There is cultivated in the king's garden at Paris, a species of 
8ei]j»iitine aloe without piicklcs, whose laigo and beautiful Hower 
exhaUs a strong odour of the vamilo, during tho time of its expansion, 
which is Very shoit. It does not blow till towards the month of July — 
yon then perceive it giadually open its pettds-- expand thorn— fade and 
die.— Pierre, 

t There is found, in the Bhone, a beautiful lily of the Valisnenan kind. 
Its stem will stretch to the length of three or four feet — ^thns preserving 
its head above water in the awellin^^ of tho river. 

(I The Hjiacintb. 

j| It Is a fiction of the Indians, that Cui»id was first seen fioating in one 
of these down the nver Ganges, and that he still loves the cradle of bis 
h^dhoodL 

T Aad golden vialA full of odours which are the ]trayers of^the saints. 

St, John, 



7« posjlis wnifmnf ts tovts. 

‘^Spirit ! that dwelledt wher^ 

In the deep sky,^# 

The terrible and fair, 

In beauty vie ! 

Beyond the line of blue — 

The boundary of the star 
Which turncth at the view 
Of thy barrier and thy bar-^— 

Of the barrier overgone 
By the comets wlio were cast 
From their pride, and from their throne 
To be drudges till the last — 

To be carriers of fire 
(The red fire of their heart) 

With speed that may not tire 
And with pain that shall not part — 

Who livest — Dial we know — 

In Eternity — we feel — 

But the shadow of whose brow 
What spHt sliall reveal 1 
Tho’ the Wngs whom thy Nesaco, 

Thy messenger hath known 
Have dream'd for thy Infinity 
A model of their own — * 

* The Hnmanitarians held that God was to be nndentood as 
really a human fonn.«- V%dt Olarhe*$ Sertruni^, vok t, page 26, fol. edit* 
The dnlt of MUtou’s argument loads him to employ language whielli 
would apiiear, at first sight, to verge upon their doctiine ; but it w)!l he 
seen immediately, that he guards himself against the chaige of Imring 
ado]|fed one of the most ignorant errors of the dark ages of the 
J>r, Sumner*9 jVbfes oa Chrwitan Doctrine^ 

This opinion, in spite of many testimonies to the contrary, could ndver 
have been very general. Andeus, a Syrian of Mesopotamiay was eon* 
demned for the opinion, as heretic^ He lived in the 1)eg|Rid|ig of fSfm ' 
fourth century. His discijilea were called AntliropmorphiteiL<*-»r4lil4d' 

Among Hilton's minor poems are these lines : — 

s Bicite sacrorum prsesides nemorum Bese^ eto.| 

4 Quia file primus cujus ex imagine 
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Thy will is dome, O, God ! 

The star hath ri<M6u high 
Thro' many a tempest, but she rode 
Beneath thy burning eye ; 

• And here^ in thought, to thee— - 
In thought that can alone 
Ascend thy empire and so be 
A partner of thy throne — 

By winged Fantasy 
My embassy is given, 

Till secrecy shall knowledge be 
In the environs of Heaven.* ** ' 


She ceas'd — and buried then her burning cheek 
Abash’d, amid the lilies there, to seek 
A shelter from the fervour of His eye ; 

For the stars trembled at the Deity. 

She stirr'd not — breath'd not — for a voice was there 
How solemnly pervading the calm air I 
^ A sound of silence on the startled oar 
Which dreamy poets name the music of the sphere." 
Ours is a world of words : Quiet we call 
** Silexa^e " — which is the merest word of all. 

AH Nature speaks, and ev’n ideal things . 

Slap shadowy sounds from visionary wings — 

' But ah ! not so when, thus, in realms on high 
<llie eteriial voice of God is passing by. 

And the red winds are withering in the sky ! 


Katan solers finzit humaDani genus ? 
iSumWf inoorraptus, ajqtusTus polo, 
pITaanqiie et aniversos ezemplsr Dei. — And afterwsrdi^ 
Bon ^ profondum Caecitas loixten deiiit 
Bitvwus augur vidit hone alto sinu, etc. 

* Seltsameii Tochter Jovis 
Seineia Schos&kiode 

** Der Phantasie.->&oe^4e. 
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** What tho’ in worlds which sightless cycles run 
liink'd to a little system, /md one sun — 

Where all my love is folly, and the crowd 
Still think my terrors but the thunder cloud, 

The storm, the earthquake, and the ocean- wrat}i— 

(Ah ! will they cross me in my angrier path ?) 

What tho' in worlds which own a single sun 
The sands of Time grow dimmer as they run, 

Yet thine is my resplendency, so given 
To hear my secrets thro* the upper Heaven. 

Leave tcnantless tliy ciystal home, and fly, 

With all thy train, athwart the moony sky — 

Apart — like fire-flies in Sicilian night, f 
And wing to other worlds another light ! 

Divulge tlie secrets of thy embassy 
To the proud orbs that twinkle — and so bo 
To cv’ry heart a barrier and a ban 
Lest the stars totter in the guilt of man ! ” 

Up rose the maiden in the yellow night, 

The single-mooned eve !— on Earth we plight 
Our faith to one love — and one moon adore — 

The birth-place of young Beauty had no more. 

As sprang that yellow star from downy hours, 

Up rose the maiden from her shrine of flowers. 

And bent o’er sheeny mountain and dim plain 
Her way — but left not yet her Therasiean reign. % 

PART II. 

High on a mountain of enamell’d head — 
h^uch as the drowsy shepherd on his bed 

Bightlesb — too small to 1>9 

1 1 have often noticed a pecnliar movement of the fire-flies ;^hey will 
collect in a budy and fly oif, from a common centre, into itinmnentble 
radii 

t Thtiissui, or Thetasea. the island mentioned by Senecs# which, in a 
moment, «ro6A from the sea to the eyes of astonished mariners. 
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Of giant pasturage lying at his ease, 

Kaising his heavy eyelid, starts and sees 
With many a mutter'd “ hope to ho forgiven ” 

What time the moon is quadrated in Heaven — 

Of rosy head, that towering far away 
Into the sunlit etlior, caught the ray 
Of sunken suns at eve — at noon of niglil, 

While the moon danc'd with the fair strangtT light — 
Uprear^d upon such height arose a pile 
Of gorgeous columns on th’ uiihurthenM air. 

Flashing from L'arian marble that twin smile 
Far down upon the wave that sparkled there, 

And nursled the young mountain in its lair. 

Of molten stars their pavement, such as fall * 

Thro' the ebon air, besUvering the pall 
Of their own dissolution, wliile they die — 

Adorning then the dwellings of the sky. 

A dome, by linked light from Heaven lot dowTi, 

Sat gently on these columns as a crown — 

A window of one circular diamonilj tliorc, 

Look’d out above into the purple air. 

And rays from God shot down that meteor 
chain 

And Hallow'd all the beauty twice again, 

Save when, between th’ Empyrean and that ring, 
Some eager spirit flapp’d his dusky wing. 

But on the pillars Sera})h eyes have stjen 
The dimness of this world : that grejdsh green 
That Nature loves the best for Beauty’s grave 
Lurk’d in each cornice, round each architrave — 

And every sculptur'd cherub thereabout 
That from his marble dwelling pceri^d out, 

Seemll earthly in the shadow of his niche — 

Adiaian statues in a world so rich 7 

* Some star from the ruinM loof 

^ Of rfisk'd Olympus, by mischaiK'f^ did fall, — MiUtjn 
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Friezes from Tadmor and PorsrpoHs — • 

From Balbec, and the stilljr, clear abyss 
Of beautiful Gomorrah ! Oh, the wave t 
Is now upon thee — but too late to save ! 

Sound loves to revel in a summer night : 

Witness the murmur of the grey twilight 
ITiat stole upon the ear, in Kyraco, { 

Of many a wild star-gazer long ago — 

That atcaleth ever on the ear of him 
Who, musing, gazeth on the distance dim, 

And sees the darkness coming as a cloud — 

Is not its form— its a nice — most palpable and loud?§ 

But what is this ? — it cometh — and it brings 
A music with it — 'tis the rush of wingj> — 

A pause — and then a sweeping, falling strain, 

And Ncsace is in her halls again. 

From the wild energy of wanton haste 
Her cheeks were* flushing, and her lips apart ; 

The zone that clung around her gentle waist 
Had burst heneatii tht heaving of her heart. 

• Voltaire, in spoukini; of Persepolis, says, ** Je uonnois Won Tadniira' 
lion qu' inspireut ruines — nmis uii palaifi higts an pied Vu&d chahii 
da rochers storilos— j»cut-il ^tre un ebef ir«)uvre de.s arts ! " 

•f ** Oh, tlio wave ” — Ula ia the Turkish appellation ; but, cm 

ita own shores, it is called Ilaliar Loth, or AlmoUnah. Thenwm 
undoubtedly more than two cities eugiilphed in the ** dead sea.*' Ja tbs 
▼alley of Siddim were five— Adrah, Zeboin, Zoar, Sodom and GomomiL 
Stephen of Byzantium mentions eight, and Strabo thirteen (engnlf^Sd) ** 
-^but the l.u>t is out of all reason. 

It is said [Tacitus, Strabo, Josephus, Daniel of St. Stba, Nan, 
Maundrell, Troilo, D'Aivieuz], that after an excessive drooght, tb» 
vestiges of oolumiis walls, etc., are seen above the surfi^ At 
season, sneh remains may bo discovered by looking doaii Into m 
transparent lake, and at such distances as would argue the exiateiioa ot 
many settlements in the apace now usurped by the ** Asphaldtea,** 

X Eyraco— Chaldea. ^ 

$ 1 have^ often thought I could disUncUy heai the i^ound of the ilrtljtiwiiit " 
as it stole ofer the honzon. 
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Within tho centre of that hall to breathe 
She paus’d and panted, ZaSithe I all beneath, 

The fairy light that kias’d her golden hair 
And long'd to rebt, } ct could but spai*kle there ! 

Young flowers wore whibi>eriiig in melody * 

To happy flowers that night — and tieo to tree ; 

Fountains weie gushing music as they fell 
In many a star lit grove, or moon-light dell ; 

Yet silence came upon maU'rial thing's — 

Fair flowers, bright waterfalls and angel wings — 

And sound alone that from the spirit sprang 
Bore burthen to the charm tho maiden sang : 

“ Neath blue-bell or streamer — 

Or tufted wild spray 
That kcej>s, from the dn^amor, 

TJie moonbeam away— ^ t 
Bright beings ! that pfiixlcr, 

With half-closing cyef-,^ 

Oil the stars which your wonder 
Hath drawn from the skies, 

Till they glance tlu*o’ the shade, and 
Come down to your brow 
like — eyes of tho maiden 
Who calls on you now — 

Arise ! from your.drcaining 
In violet bowers, 

To duty besoeming 
These starlitten hours — 

An<l shako from your trcsbcs 
Encumber’d with dew 

* Failles III® flowers for their charaetory.-- Jlferry Wivet of Windsor. 

1' In ScKpinre ia this passage — **Tfae son shall not harm thee hy day, 
tils moon by night.** It is, perhaps, not generally known that tho 
IPPS®* itt Bgypt, baa tho eflect of i>rodnciDg hhudness to those who sleap 
tho face exposed to its rays, to which cucomstanco tb% i>ss agj 
^ 'Stttwmty sHttdis. 


w 
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The breath of those kisses 
That cumber them too — 

(() ! how, without you, Love 1 
Could angels be blest 1) 

TJioso kisses of true love 
That luIlM ye to rest ! 

Up ! shako from your wing 
Each hindering thing : 

The (lew of the night — 

It would weigh down your ilitjht ; 
And tru(‘ love carohses — 

0 ! leave them apart ! 

They are light on the tresses, 

But load on the lieait. 

Ligcia ! Tagcia ! 

My beautiful one I 
Whose harshest idea 
Will to melody run, 

0 1 is it thy will 
On the bree/vos to 1 
Or, capriciously still, 

Like the lone Albatross,* 
Incumbent on night 
(As slie on the air) 

To keoj> watch with delight 
On the harmony there ? 

Ligeia 1 wherever 
Thy image may bo, 

No magic shall sever 
Thy music from thee. 

Thou hast bound many eyes 
In a dreamy sleep — 

But the strains still arise 
Which thff vigilance keep — 

The Albatross is said to sleep (m the wing* 
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The sound of the rain 
Which leaps ^own to tho flower, 
And dances again 

In tho rhythm of tho shower — 
The niiirnuir that springs * 

From the growing of 
Are the music of things — 

But are modell’d, alas ! — 

Away, then, my dearest, 

O ! hie thee away 
To springs tliat lie clearest 
Beneath the moon-ray- - 
To lone lake that smiles, 

In its dream of deep rest, 

At tho many stardslcs 
Tliat oujewel its breast — 

Where wiki flowers, crecpijjg, 
Have mingled their shade, 

On its margin is sleeping 
Full many a maid — • 

Some have left tho cool ghwlo, and 
Have slept with the bee — + 
Arouse them, my maiden, 

On moorland and lea — 


* 1 mot with this idea in an old Etiglibh talc, '^hich I nnt now unable 
th oburn and quote from memory ; — “The verie and, os it weie, 

springe heads and origine of all muMche is tho voiio pleasauiite sounde 
which the trees of the forest do make when they growe.” 
t The wild bee will not sleep in the shade if there be moonlight. 

The rhyme in this verse, as in one about sixty lines before, has 
aft appeanmee of affectation. It is, howev<*r, imitated from Sir VC, 
Scott, or rather from Claud Halcro — in whoso ^nouth I admired its 
effeok : • * 


O ! were there an ibiand, 

Tho’ ever eo wild. 

Where woman might smile, and 
Ko man be beguil’d, etc. 
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Go i breathe on their slumberi 
All softly in car>* 

The musical number 
They elumhQp*d to hear— 

For what can awaken 
An angel so soon 
Whose sleep ha^th been taken 
Beneath the cold moon, 

As the spell which no slumber 
Of witchery may tost, 

The rhythmical number 
Which liJrd him to rest ? ** 

Spirits in wing, and angels to the view, 

A tliousand seraphs burst th^ Empyrean thro\ 
Young dreams still hovering on their drowsy flight-- 
Seraphs in all but “ Knowledge,” the keen light 
'That foil, refracted, thro^ thy bounds afar, 

0 Death I from eye of God upon that star : 

Sweet was that error-^sweeter still that death — 
Sweet was that error — ev’n with %i$ the breath 
Of Science dims the mirror of our joy — 

To them 'twero the Simoom, and would destroy— 
For what (to them) availcth it to know 
That Truth is Falsehood — or that Bliss is Wool 
Sweet was their death — with them to die was rife 
With the last ecstasy of satiate life — 

Beyond that death no immortality — ^ 

But sleep that pondereth and is not ** to be ” — 

An(¥ there — oh ! may my weary spirit dwell — 

.. Apart from Heaven’s Eternity— and yet how far from 

* With the Arabians there is a medimn bets^een Heaven and 
men suffer no punishment, but yet do not attain that tranquil 
happlnesa which they suppose to bo characteristic of hmyeidy 
Un no rompido aueno— 

' Un dia puro — allegre — libra 
Quierw-* 
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At AABAAP. 

Wliot guilty spirit^ in what Bhrulibery dim, 

Heard not the stirring sungnoiis of that hymn 1 
But two ; they fell : for Heaven no grace im parte 
To those who hear not for their beating hearts. 

A mayicn angel and her seraphdovei 
O I where (and ye may seek the wide skies over) 

Was Love, the blind, near sober Duty known? 

TJnguided Love hath fallen — ^*niid ** tears of iM5rfect moan/' ♦ 

He was a goodly spirit — ^ho who fell : 

A wanderer by moss-y-niaiitled u'ell — 

A gazer on the lights that shine above — 

A dreamer in tlie mootibeam by his love : 

What wonder ? for each star is eye-like there, 

And looks so sweetly down on Leant y*s hair — 

And they, and ev'ry mossy spring were holy 
To his love haunted heart and melancholy. 

The night had found (to him a night of wn) 

Upon a mountain crag, young Angelo — 

Beetling it bends athwart the solbiun sky, 

And scowls on starry worlds that down beneath it lie 
Here sate he with hia love — his dark eye bent 
With eagle gaze along the firmament : 

Nouf turn'd it upon her — ^but ever then 
It trembled to the orb of £ahth again. 

** lanthe, dearest, see ! how dim that ray I 
How l||[Vely 'tis to look so far away I 

libre de amor^o zclo->- 

) De edio— de esperanza — do rezelo.— Luiff Ponce de Lean, 

* JAnttVew It not excluded from ** A1 Aaraaf/’ but it i« that sorrow which 
the lifiag love to cherish for tiie dead, and vchich, in some minds, 
eeMHSih^e 4be delirium of opium. The passionate excitement of Love 
eiNl HiO butyaney of spirit attendant upon intoxication are its less holy 
the prieo of which, to those souls who make choice of “AJ 
ihrir residence after life, is final death and aonifailatioti* 

* There be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Helioon. — Milton 
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She seemed not thus upon that autumn eve 
1 left her gorgeous halls — t*>r mourned to leaver 
That eve — that eve — 1 should remember teell — 

Thti sun-ray dro]>x)ed, in Lemnos witli a spell 
On th' Arabefifjue carving of a gilded hall ^ 
Wherein I sate, and on the draperied wall — 

And on my eyo-lids — O, the heavy light ! 

How drowsily it weighed them into night ! 

On flowers, before, and mist, and love they ran 
With Persian Saadi in his Oulistan ; 

But O, that light ! — I slumbered — Death, the while, 
Stole o*«r my senses in that lovely isle 
So softly that no single silken hair 
Awoke tliat slept — or knew that ho was there. 

The last fij>ot of Earth’s orb I trod upon 
AV'^as a proud tom[)le cjillod the Piirthenon ; 

More beauty clung around her columned wall 
Tliau even thy glowing bosom beats withal, + 

And when old Tiirxe my wing did disenthral 
Thence sprang 1 — as the eagle from his tower, 

And years I left behind me in an hour. 

What time ujk>u her airy bounds I hung, 

One half the garden of her globe was flung 
Unrolling as a chart unto my view — 

Tenaiitless cities of the desert too ! 
lanthe, beauty crowded on mo then, 

And half I w'ished to be again of mem” 

^ My Angelo ! and why of them to be 7 
A brighter dwelling-place is here for thee— 

And greener fl<.dda than in yon world above. 

And woman’s loveliness — ^and passionate love,*"^ n 


» It was entice in 10S7 — tlie moat elevated spot iu Athens, 
t SUadft^wing moi'e beauty iu their airy brows 
Thau leave the white breasts of the queen of love. — 
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But list, lanthe ! when the air so soft 
as xny j^ennonod ayirit leajtt aloft,* 

Perhaps my brain grow dizzy — but the world 
1 left so late was iuto chaos hurled, 

Sprapg from lier station, on tho winds apart, 

And rolled a flame, tho iiory Heaven athwart. 
Methought, my sweet one, then I ceased to soar, 

And fell — not swiftly as I mac before, 

But with a downward, tremulous motion thi*o' 
r^ight, brazen rays, this gold<‘n star unto 1 
IS^or long the measure of my falling hourh, 

For nearest of all aUu'** %vaB thine to ours— 

Dread star ! that came, amid a night of mirth, 

A red Dasdalioii on tlie timid Kartli.’^ 

** We came — and to thy Earth — but not to us 
Be given our lady’s bidding to discuss : 

We came, my love ; around, above, below, 

Gay fire-fly of the night we c<uuc and go, 

Nor ask a reason save the angel-ry>d 
i>%e grants to us as granted by her God — 

But, Aiigolo, than thine grey Time unfurled 
Never his fairy wing o’er fairer world I 
Dimkas its little disk, and angel eyes 
Alone could see the phantom in tlxc skies, 

When first A1 Aaraaf knew her course to bo 
Headlong thitherward o’er the starry sea — 

But when its glory swelled upon the jky, 

As glowing Beauty’s bust beneath man's eye, 

We paused before the heritage of men, 

And thy star trembled — oa doth Beauty then 1 ” 

Thus in discourse, the lovers whiled away 
The dight that waned and wane<l and brought no day 
They fell : for Heaven to them no Lope imparts 
Who hear not for the beating of their hearts. 


Pennon, for piuioD 
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TAMERLANE. 

Kind snlacr* in a dying hour I 
Such, father, u not (now) my theme— 
I will not madly deem that power 

Of Earth may slirivc mo of tho sin 
Unearthly prido hath revelled in— • 

I havo no time to dote or dream : 

Yon call it hope — that fire of fire I 
It is hut agony of desire : 

Tf I can hope — 0 God ! I can — 

Us fount is holier — more divine — 

1 would not call thee fool, old man, 

Hut such is not a gift of thine. 

Know thou tho secret of a spirit 
Bowed from its wild pride into shama 
0 yearning heart ! I did inherit 
Thy wiriioring portion with tho fame. 
The searing glory which hath shone 
Amid tho JcNvels of my throne, 

Halo of Hell ! and with a pain 
Not Hell shall mako me fear again — 

0 craving heart, for the lost flowew 
And sunshine of my summer hours ! 

Tho undying voice of that dead time, 
With its interminable chime, 

Rings, in the spirit of a spell, 

Upon thy emptiness — a knell. 

1 have not always been as now : 

The fevered diadem on my brow 

I claimed and won iisurpingly — 

Hath not the same fierce heirdom given * 
Rome to the Caesar — this to mel 
The heritage of n kingly mind, 

And a proud spirit which hath striven 
Triumphantly with human kind. 
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Ott motintain soil I first drew life : 

The mists of the 

Nightly their dews* upon my head, 

And, I believe, the winged strife 
And tumult of the headlong nir 
tlave nestled in my very hair. 

So late from Ileavon — that dew — it fell 
(’Mid dreams of an unholy night) 

Upon me with tho touch of Hell, 

'While the icd Hashing of tho light 
From clouds that hung, like banners, o’er, 

Appeared to my half-closing eye 
Tho pageantry of monarchy ; 

And tho deep trumpet-thunder’s roar 
Came hruriedly upon mo, telling 
Of liuman battle, where my voice, 

My own voice, silly child ! — was swelling 
(O ! how my spirit would rejoice, 

And leap within me at tho cry) 

The battle-cr}' of Victory I ** 

The rain came down ution my head 
Unsheltered — and tho heavy wind 
* Eendered mo mad and deaf and blind. 

It was but man, I thought^ who shcc^ 

Laurels upon me : and the rush — 

The torrent of the chilly air 
Ourgled within my ear the crush 
Of empires — with the capti\e’8 prayer— 

The hum of suitors — and tho tone 
Of flattexy ’round a sovereign's throne. 

My passions, from that hapless hour, 

Usurped a tyranny which men 
Have deemed since I have reached to jiower, 

My innate nature — be it so : 

But, father, there livAii onA who. then. 
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Then — in my boyhood — when their fire 
Burned Mith a stilj intenser glow 
(For passion must, with youth, expire) 

K’cn ilten who knew this iron heart 
In woman’s weakness had a part. 

T have no words — alas I — to tell 
The loveliness of loving well 1 
Nor would T now attempt to trace 
The moi’c than beauty of a face 
Whose lineaments, upon my mind, 

Are shadows on th* unstable wind : 

I'huft 1 remember having dw^elt 
Some page of early lore upon, 

With loitering eye, till 1 have felt 
The letters — with their meaning — melt 
To fantasies —with none. 

( ), she was worthy of all love ! 

Love us iiit infancy was mine — 

’Twas such as angel minds above 

Might envy \ her young heart the shrine 
On which my every hope and thought 
Were incense— then a gootlly gift, ^ 
For they were chiklish and upright — 
I'ure — as her young example taught . 

Why did I leave it, aud, adrift. 

Trust to the fire within, for light ? 

We gi’ew in age — and love— together — 
Boaming the forest, and tlie wild ; 

My breast her shield in wintry weather — 
And, when the friendly simshiue smilstiL 
And she would maik the opening skies, 

I saw no Heaven — but in her ifyes, 

^ Young Love’s iiret lesson is the heart: 

For ’mid that sunshine, and those smileiS 



When, fVom our little cares apart, 

And laugliing at ho^ girlish wiles, 

I*d throw mo on her throbbing breast^ 

And pour my spirit out in tears— 
TJiero wits no need to speak the rest— 

No need to quiet any fears 
Of her — ^who asked no reason why, 

But turned on me her quiet eye I 

Yet mt/re than wortliy of the lovo 
My spirit struggled with, an<l strove, 
When, on the rnomitain peak, alone, 
Ambition lent it a new tone — 

I had no being — but in thee : 

The world, and all it did contain 
In the earth — the air — the sea — 

Its j(‘y— its little lot of pain 
That was new pleasure — the ideal, 

Dim, vanities of dreams by night — 

^Vnd dimmer nothings which were real — 
(Shadows — and a more shadowy light !) 
Parted ut>on their misty wings, 

And, BO, confusedly, became 
• Tliine image and — a. name — a name ! 
Two separate — ^yet most intimate things. 

I was ambitious — ^have you kn< »wu 

The passion, father f You have not : 
A cottager, I marked a throne 
Of half the world as all my own, 

And murmiured at such lowly lot— 
But^ just like any other dream, 

» • Upon the vapour of the dew 
Hy owu had past, did not the beam 
Of beauty which did while it tliro* 
The minute — ^the hour— the day— oppress 
My mind with douMe loveliness. 
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We walked together on the crown 
Of a high mountain nrhich looked down 
Afar from its proud natural towers 
Of rock and forest, on the hills — 

The dwindled hills I begirt with bowers 
And shouting with a thousand rills. 

I spoke to her of power and pride, 

But mystically — ^in such guise 
That she might deem it nought beside 
The moment’s converse , in her eyes 
I read, perhaps too carelessly — 

A mingled feeling with my own — 
The flush on her bright cheek, to me 
Seemed to become a queenly throne 
Too well that 1 should let it 1^ 

Light in the wilderness alone. 

I wrapped myself in grandeur then, 

And donNed a visionary crown — 

Yet it was not that Fantasy 
• Had thrown her mantle over me— 
But that, among the rabble — ^men, 

Lion ambition is chained down — 
And crouches to a keeper’s hand — 

Not so in deserts where the grand — 
The wild — the terrible conspire 
With their own breath to fan his fira 

Look ’round thee now on Samarcand I— 
Is she not queen of Earth) her pride 
Above all citiesf in her hand 
Their destinies) in all beside 
Of glory which the world hath known 
Stands she not nobly and alone ) 

Falling — her veriest stepping-stone 
« Shall form the xiedestal of a throne—* 

\ 
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And who her fiovereign t Timour — he 
, Whom tho astonished people saw 
Striding o’er empires haughtily 
A di^emed outlaw ! 

Ot human love ! thou spirit given;, 

On Earth, of all wo hope in Heaven ! 

Which failst into the soul like rain 
Upon the Siroc-withored plain, 

And, failing in thy power to bless, 

But leav’st the heart a wilderness 1 
Idea ! which bindest life around 
With music of so strange a sound 
And beauty of so wild a birth — 

Farewell 1 for I have wou the Earth. 

When Hope, the eagle that towered, could see 
No cliff beyond him in the sky, 

His pinions were bent droopingly — 

And homeward turned his softened eye. 
’Twas sunset : when the sun will part 
There comes a sullonness of heart 
To him who still would look upon 
The glory of the summer sun. 

That soul will hate the ev’ning mist 
8o often lovely, and will list 
To the sound of tho coming darkness (known 
To those whose spirits hearken) as one 
Who, in a dream of nighty vmld fly, 

But cannof, from a danger nigh. 

What tho’ the moon — tho’ the white moon 
Shed all the splendour of her noon, 

JERr smile is chilly — and her beam, 

Jlhthat time of dreariness, will seem 
(So like you gather in your breath) 

A. portrait taken after death. 

And boyhood is a summer sun 
HiUme waning is the dreariest one^ 
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For all we live to know is known, 

And all wo seek to ksep hath flown — 

Let life, then, as the day-flower, fall 
With the noon-day beauty — which is all. 

I reached my home — my home no morc-^ 
For all had flown who made it so. 

I passed from out its mossy door, 

And, tho’ my tread was soft and low, 

A voice came from the threshold stouo 
Of one whom I had earlier known — 

O, I defy thee, Hell, to show 
On beds of fire that burn below, 

An humbler heart — a deeper woe. 

Father, I firmly do believe — 

I hnow-^ioT Death who comes for me 
From regions of the blest afar, 

Where there is nothing to deceive. 

Hath left his iron gate ajar, 

And rays -of truth you cannot see 

Are flashing thro’ Eternity 

I do believe that Eblis hath 
A snare in every human path — 

Else how, when in tho holy grove 
I wandered of the idol, Love, — 

Who daily scents his snowy wings 
With incense of bumt-otferings 
From the most unpolluted things. 

Whoso pleasant 1)o were are yet so riven 
Above with trellised rays from Heaven 
No mote may shun^ — no tiniest fly— 

The lightening of bis eagle eye — 

How was it that Ambition crept, 

Unseen, amid the revels there, 

Till growing bold, he laughed and leapt 
V. In the tangles of Love’s very hair ? 
leaa 
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TO HBLEN. 

Helen, thy heauty is to mo 
^ Like those Nicean barks of j'oro, 
That gently, o’er a jiorfunied sea, 

The weary, wayworn wanderer boro 
To his own native shore. 

On desperate soas loTig wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

To the grandeur that was Borne. 

IjO ’ in yon brilliant window niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within t)iy liand ♦ 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land 1 

1S31. 


THE VALLEY OF UNREST. 

Once it smiled a silent dell 
Where the people did not dwell ; 
They had gone unto the wais, 
Trusting to the mild-eyed stars, 
Nightly, from their azure towers, 
To keep w^atch above the flowers, 
In the midst of which all day 
The red sun-light lazily lay. 

Nm each visitor shall confess 
The sad valley’s restlessness. 
Nothing there is motionless — 
Nothing save the airs that brood 
Over the magic solitude. 
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Ah, by no wind are stirred those trees 
That palpitate likd* the chill seas 
Around the misty Hebrides 1 
Ah, by no wind those clouds are dtivcn 
That rustle through the unquiet Heaven 
Unceasingly, from morn till even, 

Over the violets there that lie 
In myriad types of the human eye — 

Over the hlies there that wave 
And weep above a nameh ss grave * 

They wave : — ^from out their fragrant tops 
Eternal dews come down in drops. 

They weep : — from off their delicate stems 
Perennial tears descend in gems. 

1831. 


ISKAFEL.^ 

In Ileav.en a spirit doth dwell 
** Whoso heart-strings are a lute ; 

None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfcl, 

And the giddy Stars (so legends tclll, 

Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 

Tottering above 
111 her highest noou. 

The enamoured Moon 
Blushes with love, 

While, to listen, tho red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even. 

Which were seven), 

Pauses in Heaven. 

* Aiid^ the angel Israfel, whose heatt-strings are a late, and ImH 
the aw^eteet voice of all Qod’a creatui ea—Aoran. 
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«Aiid they eay (the etarry choir 
And th«f other^listening thinga) 
That Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 
By which he sits and sings — 

The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 

But the skieeTlT^ angel trod, 

Where deep thoughts are a duty — 
Where Love’s a grow-up God — 
Where the llouri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 

Therefore, tliou art not wrong, 
Israfeli, who despisest 
An unimpassioned song ; 

To thee the laurels belong, 

Best bard, because the ^wisest 1 
Merrily live and long ! 

The ecstasies above 
With thy burning measures suit — 
Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervour of thy lute — 
Well may the stars be mute 1 

Yea, Heaven is thine ; but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours ; 

Our flowers are merely — flowers, 
And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 

If 1 could dwell 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where 1, 
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He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody/* 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 

1886. 


TO 

I HEED not that my earthly lot 
Hath — ^little of Earth in it — 
That years of love have been forgot 
In the hatred of a minute : — 

I mourn not that the desolate 
Are ha])pier, sweet, than I, 

But that you sorrow for my fato 
Who am a passer-by. 

1829. 


TO 

The bowers whereat, in dreams, I see 
Tlio wantonest singing birds, ^ 

Are lips — and all thy melody 
Of lip-begotten words — 

Thine .eyes, in Heaven of heart enshrined 
Then desolately fall, 

O God ! on my funereal mind 
Like starlight on a pall — 

Thy heart — thy heart ! — I wake and sigh,. 
And sleep to dream till day 
Of the truth that gold can never buy— 

Of the baubles that it may. 
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TO THE R^VER 

Fair river 1 in thy bright, clear flow 
Of crystal, wandering water, 

.Thou art an emblem of the glow 

Of beauty — the unhidden heart — 
The playful maziness of art 
In old Alberto’s daughter ; 

But when within thy wave she looks — 
Which glistens then, and trembles — 

Why, then, the prettiest of brooks 
Her worshipper resembles ; 

For in his heart, as in thy stream, 

Her image deeply lies — 

His heart which trembles at the beam 
Of her soul-scarching eyes. 

1829 . 

SON(4. 

I SAW thee on thy bridal day— 

When a burning blush came o’er thee. 
Though happiness around time lay, 

The world all love before thee : 

• 

And in thine eye a kindling light 
(Whatever it might be) 

Was all on Earth my aching sight 
Of Loveliness could see. 

That blush, perhaps, was maiden shame — 

As such it well may pass — 

Though its glow hath raised a fiercer flame 

In the breast of him, alas I 

# 

*Who saw thee on that bridal day, 

When that deep blush mM come o’er thee, 
Though happiness around thee lay, 

The world aU love before thee. 

1827 , 
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SPIRITS qr THE DEAD, 

Tinr Boul shall find itself alone 

*Mid dark thoughts of the grey tomb-Btone~ 

Not one, of all the crowd, to pry 

Into thine hour of secrecy. 

Be silent in that solitude 
Which is not loneliness — for then 
The spirits of the dead who stood 
In life before thee are again 
In death around thee — and their will 
Shall overshadow thee ; be still. 

The night — tho* clear — shall frown — 

And the stars sliall not look down 
From their high thrones in the Heaven, 

With light like Hope to mortals given — 

But their red orbs, without beam, 

To thy weariness shall seem 
As a burning and a fever 
Which vrould cling to thee for ever. 

Now are thoughts thou shalt not banish—* 
Now are visions ne’er to vanish — 

From thy spirit shall they pass 
No more— like dew-drops from the grass. 

The breeze — ^tbe breath of God — is still— 
And the mist upon the hill 
Shadowy — shadowy — ^yet unbroken, 

Is a symbol and a token— 

How it hangs upon the trees, 

A mystery of mysteries 1 
1827 . ______ 


A DREAM. 

In visions of the dark night 
1 have dreamed of joy departed—* 
But a waking dream of life and light 
Hath left me broken-hearted. 



MJOMJJm. lOl 

Ah ! w))»t is nofc a dream by da] 

To bim whose eyes are cast 
On things around him with a ray 
Turned back upon the past } 

That holy dream — ^that holy dream, 

While all the world were chiding, 

Hath cheered mo as a lovely beam, 

A lonely spirit guiding. 

What though that light, thro* storm and night, 

. So trembled from afar — 

What could there be more purely bright 
In Truth’s day-star ? 

1827 . 

ROMANOK 

Bomance, who loves to nod and sing, 

With drowsy head and folded wing, 

Among the green leaves as they shake 
Par down within some shadowy lake, 

To me a painted paroquet 
Hath been — a most familiar bird — 

Taught me my alphabet to say — 

To lisp my very earliest word 
While in the wild wood I did lie, 

A child — ^with a most knowing eye. 

Of late, eternal Condor years 
3o shake the very Heaven on high 
With tumult as ^ey thunder by, 

I have no time for idle cares 
Thou^ gazing on the unquiet sky. 

And when an hour with calmer wings 
^ down upon my spirit flings— 
little time wiih lyre and rhyme 
To while away — ^forbidden things ! 

My heart would feel to be a crime 
Unless it trembled with the strings. 
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FATRyLAND. 

Dim vales — and shadowy floods— 

And cloudy-looking woods, 

Whose forms we can’t discover 
For the tears that drip all over 
Huge moons there wax and wane — 
Again — again — again — 

Every moment of the night — 

For ever changing places — 

And they put out the star-light 
With the breath from their pale faces. 
About twelve by the moon-dial 
One more filmy than the rest 
(A kind which, upon trial, 

They have found to bo the best) 

Comes down — still down — ^and down 
With its centre on the crown 
Of a mountain's eminence, 

While its wide circumference 
In easy drapery falls 
Over hamlets, over halls, 

Wherever they may be — 

O’er the strange woods — o’er the sea— 
Over spirits on the wing — 

Over every drowsy thing — 

And buries them up quite 
In a labyrinth of light — 

And then, how deep ! — 0, deep 1 
Is the passion of their sleep. 

In the morning they arise. 

And their moony covering 
Is soaring in the skies, 

With the tempests as they toss, 

Like almost any thing — 

Or a yellow Albatross. 
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They use that moon no more 
For the same etid as before — 
Videlicet a tent — 

Which I think extravagant ; 
Its atomies, however, 

Into a shower dissever, 

Of which those butterflies, 

Of Earth, wlio seek the skies, 
And so come down again 
(Never-contented things ’) 
Have brought a specimen 
Upon their quivering >\ing8. 

1831. 


THE LAKE. TO 

In spnng of youth it was my lot 
To haunt-of the wide world a spot 
The which I could not love the less — 

So lovely was the loneliness 

Of a wild lake, with black rock bound, 

^ And the tall pines that towered around 

» 

But when the Night had thrown her pall 
Upon that spot, as upon all, 

And the mystic wind went by 
Murmunng in melody — 

Then — ah, then, I would awake 
To the terror of the lone lake. 

•Yet that terror was not fright, 

But a tremulous delight — 

A feeling not the jewelled mine 
Could teach or bribe me to deflno — 

Nor Love— although the Love were thine. 
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Death was in that poisonous wave, 
And in its gulf a lifting grave 
For him who thence could solace bring 
To his lone imagining — 

Whose solitary soul could make 
An Eden of that dim lake. 

1827. 


EVENING STAR. 

’Twas noontide of summer, 

And nudtime of night, 

And stars, in their orbits, 

Shone pale, through the light 
Of the brighter, cold moon. 

'Mid planets her slaves, 
Heiself in the Heavens, 

Her beam on the waves. 

I gazed awhile 
On her cold smile ; 

Too cold — too cold for me— 
There passed, as a shroud, 

A fleecy cloud, 

And I turned away to thee, 
Proud Evening Star, 

In thy glory afar 
And dearer thy beam shall be ; 
For joy to my heart 
Is the proud part 
Thou bearest in Heaven at nighty 
And more 1 admire 
Thy distant fire, 

Than that colder, lowly light 

• 18 ^. 



SAFHE8T day:' ' 


m 

IMITATION. 

A DARK unfathomed tide 
Of interminable pride — 

A mystery, and a dream, 

Should my early life seem ; 

I say that dream was fi aught 
With a wild and waking thought 
Of beings that have been, 

Wliich my spirit hath not seen, 

Had I let them pass me by, 

With a dreaming eye ' 

Let none of earth inherit 
That vision on my spirit ; 

Those thoughts I would control, 

As a spell upon his soul : 

For that bright hope at last 
And that light time have past, 

And my woildly rest hath gone 
With a sigh as jit passed on : 

I care not though it perish 
With a thought I then did cherish. 

4827. 

“THE HAPPIEST DAY.» 

I. 

The happiest day — ^the happiest hour 
My seared and blighted heart hath known. 

The highest hope of pride and power, 

I feel hath flown. 

• n. 

Of power I said 1 3 Yes I such I ween 
Bui they have vanished long, alas 1 
The visions of toy youth have been — 

But let them pass. 
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irr. 

And pride, what have I now with thee ? 

Another brow may ov’n inherit 
The venom thou hast poured on me— 
Bo still my spirit ! 

IV. 

The happiest day — the happiest liour 
Mine eyes shall see — have ever seen 
The brightest glance of pride and power 
T fool have been : 

V. 

But wore that hope of pride and power 
Now offered with the pain 
Ev’n Him I felt — that brightest hour 
I would not live again : 

VL 

For on its wing wjis dark alloy 
And as it fluttered — fell 
An essence — powerful to destioy 
A soul that knew it well, 

1827. 


Translation from the Greek, 

HYMN TO AKISTOGEITON AND HARMODIUS. 


I. 

Wreathed in myrtle, my sword 111 conceal, 
« Like those champions devoted and brave, 
When they plunged in the tyrant their steel, 
And to Athens deliverance gave. 

II. 

^3eloved heroes ! your deathless souls roam 
^ In the joy breathing isles of the blest ; 
-inhere the mighty of dd have their home— 
^■grhere Achilles and Diomed rest. 



DREAMS. 


IIL 

In fresh myrtle my blade I’ll entwine, 
Like Harmodins, the gallant and good, 
When he made at the tutelar shrine 
• A libation of Tyranny’s blood. 


IV. 

Ye deliverers of Athens from shame ! 

Ye avengers of Liberty’s wrongs ! 
Endless ages shall cherish your fame, 
Embalmed in their echoing songs ! 

1827 * 


DEEAMS. 

On ! that my young life were a lasting dream » 

My spirit not awakening, till the beam 
Of an Eternity should bring the morrow. 

Yes I though that long dream wore of hopeless sorrow, 
’Twero better than the cold reality 
Of waking life, to him whose heart must bo, 

And hath been still, upon the lovely earth, 

A chaos of deep passion, from his birth. 

But should it be — ^that dream eternally 
Continuing — ^as dreams have been to me 
In my young boyhood — should it thus be given, 
*Twero folly sti]! to hope for higher Heaven. 

For I have revelled when the sun was bright 
r the summer sky, in dreams of living lighf 
And loveliness, — ^have left my very heart 
Inclines of my imaginary apart 
From mine own home, with beings that have been 
Of mine own thought— *what more could 1 have seen 
’Twas once— and only once — and the wild hour 
From my remembrance shall not pass — some poweiir- 
^ * In climes of mine imagming apart ? — £i>. 
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Or spell had bound me— *twaa the chilly wind 
Came o’er me in the night, iniid left behind 
Its image on my spirit—or the moon 
Shone on my slumbers in her lofty noon 
Too coldly — or the stars — ^howe’er it was . 

Tliat dream was as that nighirwind — ^let it pass. 

1 have hen happy, though in a dream. 

I ha\e been happy — an<l I love the theme : 

Dreams » in their vivid colouring of life 
As in that fleeting, shadowy, misty strife 
Of semblance with reality which brings 
To the deliiious eye, more lovely things 
Of Paradise and Love — and all my own ^ — 

Than young Hope in his sunniest liour hath known. 


‘aN YOUTH I HAVE KNOWN ONE.»» 

How often we forget all when lone 

Admii tng Mature * 3 un%v€3 3cd thtone , 

Her woo^—her mlda-^her mountavna-^the vnUnat 
Reply of Hera to Our %rUeU%qenee ' 

I. 

In youth 1 have known one with whom the Earth 
In secret communing held — ^as he with it, 

In daylightj and in beauty, from his birth . 

Whose femd, flickermg torch of life was lit 
From the sun and stars, whence he had drawn fortli 
A passionate hght such for his spirit *^83 fit— 
lAnd yet that spirit knew — ^not in the hour 
Of its own fervour — what had o’er it power. 

II. 

Perhaps it may be that my mind is wrought 
To a ferver* by the moonbeam that hangs o*er, 
But I will half believe that wild light fraught 
•^With more of sovereignty than ancient lore 
« Queiy ** fsrrour ” t— En. 
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pAtibi ever tdd — or is it of a thought 
The unembodied essenee, and no more 
That with a quickening spell doth o’er us pass 
As dew of the night-time, o’er the summer grass ? « 

• HI. 

Doth o’er us pass, when, as th’ expanding eye 
To the loved object — so the tear to the lid 
Will start, which lately slept in apathy 1 
And yet it need not be — (that object) hid 
From us in life — but common — which doth lie 
Each hour bcfoie ua^ — ^but then only bid 
With a strange sound, as of a harp-string broken 
T’ awake us — ’Tis a symbol and a token — 

IV. 

Of what in other worlds shall be — and given 
In beauty by our God, to those alone 
Who otherwise would fall from life and Heaven 
Drawn by their heart’s passion, and that tone, 

That high tone of the spirit which hath striven 
Though not with Faith — with godliness — whose throne 
With desperate energy ’t hath beaten down ; 

Wearing its own deep feeling as a crown. 


A P^AN. 

I. 

How shall the burial rite be read 1 
The solemn song be sung ? 

The requiem for the loveliest dead, 
That ever died so young f 

IL 

Her friends are gazing on her, 

And on her gaudy bier, 

And weep ! — oh I to dishonour 
Dead beauty with a tear ! 
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itr. 

They loved her for her wealth — 

And they hated her for her pride— 

But she grew in feeble health, 

And they love her — that she died. • 

IV. 

They tell mo (while they speak 
Of her “ costly broider’d pall ”) 

That my voice is growing weak — 

That I should not sing at all — 

V. 

Or that my tone should be 
Tun’d to such solemn song 

So mournfully — so mournfully, 

That the dead may feel no wrong, 

VI. 

But she is gone above, 

With young Hope at her side, 

And I am drunk with love 

Of the dead, who is my bride.— 

VII. 

Of the dead — dead who lies 
All perfum’d there. 

With the death upon her eyes, 

And the life upon her hair. 

VIII. 

Thus on the coihn loud and long 
I strike — the murmur sent 

Through the grey chambers to my song, 
Shall be the accompaniment. 

IX. 

Thou diedst in thy life’s June — 

But thou didst not die too fair : 

Thou didst not die too soon, 
with too calm an air. 
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X. - 

From more than Mends on earth, 
Thy life and love are riven, 

To join the untainted mirth 
Of more than tlu^ones in heaven 

XI. 

Therefore, to thee this night 
I will no requiem raise, 

But waft thee on thy flight, 

With a Pseau of old days. 


NOTES. 

SO, On the ** Poems written in Youtli ” little comment is needed. This 
section includes the pieces printed for first volume of 1827 (which whs 
subsequently suppressed), such poems from the first and second published 
volumes of 1829 and 1831 as have not already been given in their 
revised versions, and a few others collected from various sources. ‘*A1 
Aaraaf’’ first appeared, with the sonnet “To Silence'' prefixed to it, in 
1829, and is, substantially, as originally issued. In the edition for 1831, 
however, this {K>em, its author's longest, was introduced by the follow* 
ing twenty - nine lines, which have boon omitted in all subsctpicnt 
oollections : — 


AL AARAAF. 

Mysterious star ! 

Thou wei-t my dream 
All a long summer night — 

Be now my theme ! 

By this clear stream. 

Of thee will I write ; 

Meantime from afar 
Bathe me in light I 

Thy world has not the dross of ours, 
Yet all tlie beauty*<-all the flowers 
That list our love or deck our bowers 
In dreamy gaixlens, where do lie 
Dreamy maidens all the day ; 

While the silver winds of Circassy 
On violet couches faint away. 



iis ro^fjns wjurrMN" m touts. 

Little— oh I little dwells in thee 
Lik(^ unto wha^on eaith ive see : 

Beauty a 0 }e is hero the bluest 
In the fahest and untrucst-- 
On the BiKeetest an doth float 
The most sad and solemn note— 

If with thee bo broken hearts^ 

Joy so peacefully departs. 

That its e( ho still doth dwell, 

Like the murmui in the shell. 

Thou ’ thy trur st typo of grief 
Is the gently falling leaf— 

Thou 1 thy framing is so holy 
Soriow IS not melancholy 

31 Tlu lailnst version of “Tamcrlnuo" was included in the sup^ 
pressed volume of 1827, but diflers very considt rably from the poem as 
now published. The present draft, besides innumciable verbal alterations 
and improvements upon the oiiginol, is moie corefully punctuated, and, the 
hues being indented, presents a moio pleasing a[>pcarance, to the eye at 
least 

32. “ To Helen ” first appealed in the 18 J1 volume, as did also “The 
Valley of Uniest” (as “Iho Valley Nis*’), “Israfcl,” and one or two 
others of the youthful pieces The poem styled “ Bomsuce ” constitute^ 
the Preface of the 1829 voliune, but with the addition of tho following 
lines — 

Sucoeediiig yeais, too wild for song, 

Then rolled like tiopir storms along, 

V'here, though the gaiisb lights that fly 
Dying along the troubled sky. 

Lay bare, through vistas thunder nveu, 

The blackness of tho general Heaven, 

That very blackness yet doth fling 
Light on the hghtning^s silvei wing. 

For being an idle boy lang syne, 

Who read Anacreon and drank wine, 

1 early found Anacreon rhymes 
Weie almost passionate sometimes— 

And by strange alchemy of brain 
His pleaauies always turned to pain— 

His naivetd to wild desire — 

Ills wit to love — his wine to fire — 

And so, being young and dipt in folly^ 

1 fell m lovo With niekmchuly, 
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Anil used to tlirowxuy earthly rest 
And quiet all away inject— 

1 could not Io\o evcept where Death 
Was mingling hia with Beauty's bieatli-^ 
Or Hymen, Time, and Destiny, 

Wore stalking Wtueui lici aud me. 

But 7uno my soul hath too much loom— 
Gone are the gloty and the gloom — 

The blaik hath lutllowM uiio gicy, 

And all the files aie lading away. 

My draught of pission hath hi «‘ii di Lp 
I revoll’d, and I now would sleep— 

And after duiiiki uiu ss of soul 
Suoroeds llie gloins of the bowl — 

All idle longing night and day 
To dieam my very life away 

But dicams — of those who dicam as I, 
Aspiniigly, are damned, and die : 

Yet should I swiur I mean alone, 

By notes so a cry sin illy blow n, 

To break upon Time's monotone, 

While yet my vapid ]oy and giief 
Are tintlfss of the yellow leaf— 

Why not an imp the greybeard hath, 

Will shake hia shadow in my X)atli — 

And eVn the greybeanl will oVrlook 
Connie iiigly my dreaming book. 
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From childhooiVs hour I Ijave not hoen 
As others were —1 have not seen 
As others saw — I could not bring 
My passions from a common spring — 
From the same source 1 have not taken 
My sorrow — I could not awaken 
My heart to joy at the same tone — 
And all I loved — I loved alone — 

Tlmi — in my childhood — in the dawn 
Of a most stormy life — was drawn 
From every depth of good and ill 
The mystery which binds me still — 
From the torrent, or the fountain — 
From the red cliff of the mountain— 
From the sun that round me roll'd 
In its autumn tint of gold — 

From the lightning in the sky 
As it passed mo flying by — 

From the thunder and the storm — 

And the cloud that took the form 
(When the rest of Heaven was blue) 

Of a demon in my view. 

17 , 1829 . 
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TO ISAJOORK 

TO ISfVDORE, 


I. 

Beneath the vine-clad eaves, 

Whose shadows fall before 
Tliy lowly cottage door — 

Under the lilac’s tremulous leaves — 
Within thy snowy claspwl hand 
The purple flowers it bore. 

Last eve in dreams, I saw thee stand, 
Like queenly nymph from Fairy-laud — 
Enchantress of the flowery wand, 

Most beauteous Isadorc 1 


II. 

And when I bade the dream 
Upon thy .spirit flee, 

Thy violet eyes to inc 
Upturned, did overflowing seem* 

With the deep, untold delight 
Of Love’s serenity ; 

Thy classic brow, like lilies white 
And pale as the Imperial Night 
Upon her throne, with stars bedight, 
Entliralled my soul to thee ! 

in. 

Ah ! ever I behold 

Thy dreamy, passionate eyes, 

Blue as the languid skies 
Hung with the sunset’s fringe of gold ; 
Now strangely clear thine imi^e grows, 
And olden memories 
Are startled from their long repose 
lake shadows on the silent snows 
When suddenly the night-wind blows 
Where quiet moonlight lies. 
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IV. 

Like music heard in dreams, 

Like strains of harps unknown, 

Of birds for ever flown — 

Audible as the voice of streams 
That murmur in some leafy doll, 

I hear thy gentlest tone, 

And Silence cometh with her spell 
Like that which on my tongue doth dwell, 
When tremulous in dreams I tell 
My love to thee alone ! 

V. 

In every valley heaiii, 

Floating Irom tree to tree, 

Less beautiful to me, 

The music of tlie radiant bird, 

Than artless accents such as tliine 
\Yhose echoes never flee ! 

Ah ! how for thy sweet voice I pine 
For uttured in thy tones benign 
(Enchantress 1) this rude name of mine 
Doth seem a melody 1 


THE VILLAGE STREET. 

In these rapid, restless shadows, 
Once I walked at eventide. 
When a gentle, silent maiden, 
Walked in beauty at my side. 
She alone there wtdkod beside me 
All in beauty, like a bride. 

Pallidly the moon was shining 
On the dewy meadows nigh ; 

On the silvery, silent rivers, 

On the mountains far and high,* 



TEB VILLAGE STREET. 

On tbo ocean’s star-Ht watora, 

Where the windsta-weary die. 

Slowly, silently wo wandered 
From the open cottage door, 

* Underneath the elm’s long branches 
To the pavement bending o’er \ 
Underneath the mossy willow 
And the dying sycamore. 

With the myriad stars in beauty 
All bedight, the heavens were seen, 
Itadiant hopes were bright around me, 
Like the light of stars serene ; 

Like the mellow midnight splendour 
Of the Night’s irradiate queen. 

Audibly the elm-leaves whispered 
Peaceful, pleasant melodies, 

Like the distant murmured music 
Of unquiet, lovely seas ; 

While the winds were hushed in slumber 
In the fragrant flowers and trees. 

Wondrous and unwonted beauty 
Still adorning all did seem. 

While I told my love in fables 
’Neath the willows by the stream ; 
Would the heart have kept unspoken 
Love that was its rarest dream ! 

Instantly away we wandered 
In the shadowy twilight tide, 

Sh^, the silent, scornful maiden. 

Walking calmly at my dde. 

With a step serene and stately, 

All in beauty, all in pride. 


in 
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Vacantly I walked beside her. 

On the earth mi&'e eyes were cast ; 

Swift and keen there came unto me 
Bitter memories of the past — 

On me, like the rain in Autumn 
On the dead leaves, cold and fast. 

Underneath the. elms we parted, 

By the lowly cottage door ; 

One brief word alone was uttered — 

Never on our lips before ; 

And away 1 walked forlornly, 
Broken-hearted evermore. 

Slowly, silently I loitered, 

Homeward, in the night, alone ; 

Sudden anguish bound my spirit, 

That my youth had never known ; 

Wild unrest, like tliat which cometh 
When the Night^s first dream hath flown. 

Now, to me the elm-leaves whisper 
Mad, discordant melodies, 

And keen melodics like shadows 
Haunt the moaning willow trees, 

And the sycamores with laughter 
Mock me in the nightly breeze. 

Sad and pale the Autumn moonlight 
Through the sighing foliage streams ; 

And each morning, midnight shadow. 
Shadow of my sorrow seems ; 

Strive, 0 heart, forget thine idol ! 

And, O soul, forget thy dreams 1 
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THE FOREST REVERIE. 

*Tls said that when 
, The hands of men 
Tamed this primeval wood, 

And hoary trees with groans of wo, 

Like warriors by an unknown foe, 

Were in their strength subdued, 

The virgin Earth 
Gave instant birth 
To springs that ne’er did flow — 

That in thasun 
Did rivulets run, 

And all around rare flowers did blow — 

The wild rose pale 
Perfumed the galo, 

And the queenly lily adown the dale 
(Whom the sun and the dew 
And the winds did woo), 

With the gourd and the grape luxuriant grew- 


So when in tears 
The love of years 
Is wasted like the snow, 

And the fine fibrils of its lifo 
By the rude wrong of instant strife 
Are broken at a blow — 

Within the heart 
Do springs upstart 
Of which it doth now know, 

And strange, sweet dreams, 
Like silent streams 
That from new fountains overflow, 
With the earlier tide 
Of rivers glhh*. 
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De(*p in the heart wlieso hope has died— 
Quenching the fires its ashes hide, — 

Jts ashes, whence will spring and grow 
Sweet floweis, ere long, — 

The rare and radiant flowers of song ! 


NOTES. 

Of the many x'cmo*! fiom time to time asciib(^<l to the pen of Edgar Poe, 
and not iurliided among his known >vnting<«, tlie lines entitled ** Alone’ 
have the chief claim to our notice. Facsimile copies of this piece had 
been in possession of the present editor some time ptevioiis to its publica- 
tion in ScribTUT*8 Ma(fazine for September 1875 ; but os proofs of the 
authorship claimed loi it were not forthcoming, ho refrained from pub- 
lishing it as requested. The desired x^roofs ^havo not yet been adduced, 
and there is, at present, nothing but internal evidence to guide us* 

Alone" is stated to have been w’litten by Poe in the album of a 
Baltimore lady (Mrs. Baldcrslone ?), on Maioh 17th, 1820, and the /ac- 
nmile given in Scribner" a is alleged to be of his handwriting. If the 
oflligraphy be Poe’s, it is different in all essential respects from all the 
many specimens known to us, and stiongly lesomblos that of the writer 
of the heading and dating of the manuscript, both of which the contri- 
butor of the poem acknowledges to have been recently added. The lines, 
however, if not by Poo, are the most successful imitation of his early 
mannerisms yet moile public, and, in the opinion of one w*ell qualified to 
speak, '^are not unworthy on the whole of the parentage claimed for 
them." 

Whilst Edgar Poe was editor of the Broadway Journal^ some lines 
Isadore" appeared theiein, and, like several of his known pieces, bore Ho 
signature. They wrero at ouce asciibed to Poe, and in order to satllfy 
questioners, an editoiial ]>aiagraph subsequently appeared, saying they 
were by **A. Ide, junior." Two previous poems had appeared tn the 
Broadway Jonmed over the signature of ** A. M. Ido," and whoever.wrote 
them was also the author of the linos ** To Isadore." In order, doubtless, 
to give a show of variety, Poe was then publishing some of his knpwn 
works in his journal over noms da plwne, and as no other writings what* ' 
eior can be tiaeed to any person bearing the name of ** A. M. ^ 

not impossible that the poems now republished in this colleetion miry 
by tim author of ** The Raven." Having been published witiioui fafi 
Uiawmborate revision, Poe may have wished to hida his hasfy wotle 
assnmed name. The three pieces are included in the pfireMili ^ 
epKiMh, so the reader can judge for himself what pretenstoae ihiqf 
possfM ^J?e by the author of “The Raven " % 
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THE ISLAND OF THE FAY. 

Nnllus fmin lot us Hint* gtuio ost.** — 

La, mmquei' says Marniontel, in those “ Contes Moraux 
which in all our translations we have insisted upon calling 
Moral Tales, as if in mockery of their spiiit — “ la rmsiqM 
8€ul des ialens qiii jouisse de lu\-mtym . icm les avircs veuknt des 
Urrmns'* He here confounds the pleasure derivable from 
sweet sounds with the capacity for creating them. No more 
than any other talent^ is that for music susceptible of complete 
enjoyment where there is no sc cond party to ajipreciato its 
exercise ; and it is only in common with other talents that it 
produces effeds which may bo fully enjoyed in solitude. The 
idea which the lacouftur has either failed to entertain clearly, 
or has sacrificed in its expression to his national love of pointf 
is doubtless the very tenable one that the higher order of 
tnusio is the most thoroughly estimated when we are ex- 
clusively alone. The proposition in this formVill be admitted 
at once by those who love the lyre for its own sake and for 
its spiritual uses. But there is one pb^asure still within the 
reach of fallen mortality, and perhaps only one, which owes 
even more than does music to the accessory sentiment of 
Sednsion, I mean the happiness experienced in the contem- 
plation of natural scenery. In truth, the man who would 
tiehcdd aright the glory of God upon earth must in solitude 
tehold that glory. To mo at least the presence, not of human 
TO only, but of life in any other form than that of the green 

* Kinratix is here derived from moeur% and its meaning is 
• or, more stnrtly, ** of manm is. * 

.At 
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tilings whicli grow upon the soil iind ar45 voiooloss, is a stain 
upon the landscape, is at war witli the genius of the scene. I 
love, indeed, to regard the dark valleys, and the grey rocks, 
and the waters that bileiitlj'' smile, an<l the forests that sigh 
in uneasy blurnbci's, and the proud watchful mountains that 
look down u])on all, — 1 love to regard these sia tliemselves bat 
the colossal members of one vast animate and sentient whole 
— a whole whose form (that of tlie sphere) is the most perfect 
and most inclusive of all ; whose jxath is among associate 
planets ; whose meek handmaiden is the moon ; whose 
mediate sovereign is the sun ; whoso life is eternity ; whose 
thought is that of a god ; wliosc enjoyment is knowledge ; 
whose destinit^s are lost in immensity; whoso cognisance of 
ourselves is akin with our own cognisance of the animdlculm 
which infest the brain, a being whicli we in coiisequenca 
regard as purely inanimate and material, much in the same 
manner as these mimalculce must thus regard us. 

Our telescopes and our mathematical investigations assure 
us on every hand, notwithstanding the cant of the more 
ignorant of the priesthood, that space, and therefore that bulk, 
is an important consideration in the eyes of the Almighty. 
Tlie cycles in which the stars move are those best adapted 
for the evolution, without collision, of the greatest possible 
number of bodies. The forms of those bodies are accurately 
such as within a given surface to include the greatest possible 
amount of matter ; while the surfaces themselves are so dis- 
posed as to accommodate a denser population than could be 
accommodated on the same surfaces otlicrwise arranged. Nor 
is it any argument against bulk being an object with God that 
spac^itself is infinite; for there may bo an infinity of matter 
to fill it; and since we st‘e clearly that the endowment of 
matter Avith vitality is a principle — indeed, as far as our 
judgments extend, the htuling principle in the operations of 
Deity, it is scarcely logical to imagine it confined to the 
regions of the minute, where we daily trace ^nd not 
to those of the august. As avo find cycle within 
cycle without enil, yet all revolAiiig iironml one far-distant* 
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cmtte which is the Godhead, may we not analogically suppose, 
in the same manner, life within life, the less within the 
greater, and all within the Spirit Divine ? In short, wo aro 
madly erring through self-esteem in believing man, in either 
hia temporal or future destinies, to be of more moment in 
the universe than that vast “ clod of the valley " which ho 
tills and contemns, and to which ho denies a soul, for no 
more profound reason than that ho does not behold it in 
operation.* 

These fancies, cind such as these, have always given to my 
meditations among the mountains and the forests, by the 
rivers and the ocean, a tinge of what the overy-day world 
would not fail to term tho fantastic. My wanderings amid 
such scenes have been many and far-searching, and often 
solitary ; and the interest with which I have strayed through 
many a dim deep valley, or gazed into the rc‘flected heaven of 
many a bright lake, has been on interest greatly deepened by 
the thought that I have strayed and gazed alone. What 
flippant Frenchman f was it who said, in allusion to the well- 
known work of Zimmermann, that '^la, sohiude atttnehdle 
chose ; mats ilfavl qucJqu’vn pour vovs dire que la solitude est me 
beUe chose ** / The epigram cannot be gainsaid ; but the 
necessity is a thing that does not exist. 

It was during one of my lonely journeyings, amid a far- 
distant region of mountain locked within mountain, and sad 
rivers and melancholy tarns writhing or sleeping within all, 
that 1 chanced uiwn a certain rivulet and island. I came 
upon them suddenly in the leafy June, and threw myself 
upon the turf beneath the branches of an unknown odorous 
shrub, that I might doze as I contemplated the scene. I felt 
that thus only should I look upon it, such was the character 
of phantasm which it wore. 

On all sides, save to the west where the sun was about 
sitikmg, arose the verdant walls of the forest. The little 

* Speaking of the tides, Poinjioniiis Mela, in his treatise, !>/’ Stfd 
onto, sayt, ** Either the world is a great animal, or,** < tr. 

*f BsBtse, itt biib«tane» ; I do not reiaember the w^riU 
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river which tumorl sharply in its course, and waa thus imi;o^ 
diatcly lost to sight, seemed lo have no exit from its prisoiv 
but to be absorbed by the deep green foliage of the tre^ to 
the cast ; while in the opposite quarter (so it appeared to 
as 1 lay at length and glanced upward) there poured down 
noiselessly and continuously into the valley a rich golden and 
crimson waterfall from the sunset fountains of the sky. 

About midway in the short vista which my dreamy vision 
took in, one small circular islan<l, profusely verduredi reposed 
upon the bosom of the stream. 

So Wendod bank and shadow there, 

That each bccmed pendulous in air — 

so mirror -like was the glassy water, that it was scarcely 
posbiblo to say at what point upon the slope of the emerald * 
turf its crystal dominion began. 

iMy position enabled me to include in a single view both 
the eastern and western extremities of the islet, and I 
observed a singularly -marked difference in their aspects. 
The latter was all one radiant harem of garden beauties. It 
glowed and blushed beneath the eye of the slant sunlight, and 
fairly laughed witli flowers. The grass was short, springyi 
sweet-scented, and Asphodel -interspersed. The trees were 
lithe, mirthful, erect, bright, slender, and graceful, of eastern 
figure and foliage, with bark smooth, glossy, and parti* 
coloured. There seemed a deep sense of life and joy about 
all, and although no airs blew from out the heavens, yet 
everything had motion through the gentle sweepings to and 
fro of innumerable butterflies, that might have been mistidcsn 
foiatulips with wings.* 

The other or eastern end of the isle was whelmed iu ^ 
blackest shade. A sombre, yet beautiful and peaceful 
here pervaded all things. The trees were dark in colour am' 
mournful in form and attitude — wreathing themselves 
sad, solemn, and spectral shapes, that conveyed idsas 
sorrow and untimely death. The grass wor84be 
* ** Florem putart5 nai^ per liquidnm ttthera.”— P. / 4 
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tiat of che cypress, and the heads of its blades hung 
di(0Cipingly, and hither and thither among it wore many small 
nnsightly hillocks, low and narrow, and not very long, that 
had the aspect of graves, but were not, although over and all 
about them (ho rue and the rosemary clambered. The shade 
of the trees fell heavily upon the water, and seoined to bury 
itself therein, impregnating the depths of the element with 
daiicness. 1 fancied that each shadow, as the sun descended 
lower and lower, separated itself sullenly from the trunk that 
gave it birth, and thus became absorbed by the stream, while 
other shadows issued momently from the trees, taking the xdaco 
of their predecessors thus entombed. 

This idea having once seized upon my fancy, greatly excited 
, and I lost myself forthwith in reverie. “ If ever islaml were 
enchanted,** said I to myself, “ tliis is it. This is the haunt of 
the few gentle Fays who remain from the wreck of the race. 
Are these green tombs theirs 1 — or do tliey yield up their 
sweet lives as mankind yield up their own? In dying, do 
they not rather waste away mournfully, rendering unto God 
little by little their existence, as these trees render up shadow 
after shadow, exhausting their substance unto dissolution 1 
What the wasting tree is to the water that imbibes its shade, 
growing thus blacker by what it preys upon, may not the life 
of the Fay be to the death which engulfs it ? ” 

As I thus mused, with half shut eyes, while* the sun sank 
r^i^y to rest, and eddying currents careered round and 
round the island, bearing upon their bosom large dazzling 
flakes of the bark of the sycamore, flakes wliich, in their 
muljbifoim positions upon the water, a quick imagination 
m^t have converted into anything it pleased ; while I thus 
nras^, it appeared to me that the form of one of those very 
ikyt about whom 1 had been pondering, made its way slowly 
in^ tiie darkness from out the light at the western end of the 
imtid. She stood erect in a singularly fragile canoe, and 
Uliged it with the mere phantom of an oar. While within the 
of the lingering sunbeams, her attitude seemed 
ditaliire of joy, but sorrow deformed it as she passednfithin 
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tho shade. Slowly she glided along, and at length rounded 
the islet and re-entered the region of light “ The revolution 
which has just been made by the Fay,” continued I musingly, 
“is the cyclo of tho brief year of her life. She has floated 
through her winter and through her summer. She is a year 
nearer unto death : for I did not fail to see that as she came 
into the shade, her shadow fell irom her, aud was swallowed 
up in the dark water, inaldng its blackness more black.*' 

And again the boat appeared and tlio Fay, but about the 
attitude of th(j latter there was more of can' and unceitainty 
and less of ehistic joy. She floated again from out the light 
and into the gloom (which de(‘pcned momently), and again her 
shadow fell fiom her into the ebony water, and became 
absorbed into its blackness. And again aud again she maSe 
the circuit of th<' island (while the sun nished down to his 
slumbers;, and at each issuing into the light there was more 
sorrow about her person, while it grew feebler and far fainter 
and more indistinct, and at each passage into the gloom there 
fell from her a darker sliadc, which became whelmed in a 
shadow more black. But at length, when the sun had utterly 
departed, the Fay, now tlie mere ghost of her former self, 
worn disconsolately with her boat into the region of the ebony 
flood, and that she issued thence at all I cannot say, for dark* 
ness foil over all things, and 1 beheld her magical figure no 
more. 


THE POWER OF WORDS. 

Oitios. Pardon, Agathos, tho weakness of a spirit new- 
fledged with immortality I 

Agailws. You have spoken nothing, my Oinos, for which 
pardon is to be demanded Not even here is knowle4g€ a 
thing of intuition. For wisdom, ask of the angels freely, that 
it may be given ! 

Oinos. But in this existence I dreamed that I should be at 
cognisant of all things, aud thus at once happy in being 
eogni^t of all. ^ 
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Agcdhm* Ab, not in knowledge id happiness, but in the 
acquisition of knowledge I In ^or ever knowing, wo are for 
ever blessed ; but to know all, were the curse of a fiend. 

OinoB, But does not The Most High know all ? 

AgafJws.^ That (since he is The Most Happy) must be still 
the one thing unknown even to Him. 

Oinos. But, since wo grow hourly in knowledge, must not 
at la<d all things bo known ? 

Agaihos. Look down into the abysmal distances ! — attempt 
to foffce the gaze down the multitudinous vistas of tho stars, 
as wo sweep slowly through them thus — and tlius — and thus ! 
Even the sph-itual vision, is it not at all points arrested by the 
continuous golden walls ol the universe 1 — the walls of tho 
myriads of tho sliining bodieh that more number has appeare<l 
to blend into unity ? 

Oims. I clearly perceive that tho infinity of matter is no 
dream. 

Agathos, There are no dreams in Aidcnn — hut it is heio 
whispered that, of this infinity of matter, tho sole purpose is to 
afford infinite springs at wliich tho soul may allay the thirst 
to know wliich is for ever unquenchable within it — since to 
quench it would be to extinguish the soul's self. Question 
me then, my Oinos, freely and without fear. Come I wc will 
leave to the left the loud harmony of the Pleiades, and swoo]) 
outward from tho throne into the starry meadows beyond 
Orion, where, for pansies and violets, and heart’s-easc, are the 
beds of tho triplicate and triple-tinted suiib. 

Oinos, And now, Ag<ithos, as we i>rocec(l, instruct me I — 
speak to me in the earth's familiar tones ! 1 understand not 
what you hinted to me just now of the modes or of tho 
methods of what, during mortality, we were accustomed to 
call Creation. Do you mean to say that the Creator is not 

^Ajgathos, I mean to say that the Deity does not*creato, 

O^s, Explain I 

Agathos, In the beginning ero/y, he created. The scl^iffi.^ 
(Creatures which are now throughout the universe so perpetually^ 
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springing into being cun only bo considered as the mediate or 
indirect, not as the direct or ifnniediatc results of the Divine 
creative power. 

Oinos, Among mon, my Agathos, this idea would be OQU* 
fcidcred heretical in the extreme. 

Agathos. Among angels, my Oinos, it is seen to bo simply 
true. 

Oinos, I can comprehend you thus far — that certain opera- 
tions of what wo term Nature, or the natural laws, will, under 
certain conditions, give rise to that which has all the 
of creation. Shortly before the final overthrow of the earth, 
there were, I well remember, many very successful experiments 
in what some philosophers were m cak enough to denominate 
the creation of aiiimalcula^ 

Agathos. The cases of 'which you speak were, in fact, 
instances of the secondary creation, and of tbe milg species of 
creation wliich has ever been since the first word spoke into 
existence the first law. 

Oinns. Are not the starry worlds that, from tlie abyss of 
nonentity, burst hourly forth into the heavens — are not these 
stars, Agathos, the immediate handiwork of the King? 

Agathos. Let mo endeavour, my Oinos, to lead you, step 
by step, to the conception I intend. You are well aware that^ 
as no thought can perish, so no act is without infinite result. 
We moved our hands, for example, when we 'were dwellers on 
the earth, and in so doing wo gave vibratiozi to the atmoq>here 
which engirdled it. This vibration was indefinitely extended 
till it gave impulse to every particle of the earth’s air, which 
thenceforward, awi fer ercr, was actuated by the one movement 
of ilie hand. This fact the mathematicians of our globe wd| 
know. They made the special efibets, indeed, wrought in thu 
fiiaid by special impulses, the subject of exact calculation-H9<)f ' 
that it became easy to determine in what precise pmiod ,eyi 
impulse of given extent would engirdle the orb, and inipiess 
(for ever) every atom of the atmosphere circumambient 
triQUiSding, they foimd no difficulty, from a given effect^ ^ 

given Gouditions, in detepniniug the value of the orilpboiMv 
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ilttpttlse. Now the mathematieianfi who saw tliat tho rc5;uUs 
of any given impulse wore absolutely endless — and who 
saw that a imrtion of these results were accurately traceable 
through the agency of algebraic analysis — wlio saw, too, tlio 
facility of .the retrogradation — these men saw, at the same 
time, that this species of analysis itself had within itself a 
capacity for indefinite progress — that there were no bounds 
conceivable to its advanccuieut and a])]>lica]>ility, except 
within the intellect of him who advanced or applied it. But 
at this point our mathoraaticiana pauseil. 

Oinos. And why, AgatUos, should they have pro- 
ceeded ? 

Agdthos, Because there wore some considerations of deop 
interest beyond. It was deducible from wh.it they knew, 
that to a being of infinite understanding— one to wliom the 
^perfection of the algebraic analysis l.iy unfolded — there could 
Iw no difficulty m tracing every impulse given the air — and 
the ether through the air — to the remotest consequences 
at any even infinitely remote epoch of time. It is indeed 
demonstrable that eveiy such impulse (jLven the air, must in 
the end impress every individual thing that exists tnihin the 
univeree; — and the being of infinite understanding — the being 
whom we have imagined — might trace the remote undulations 
of the impulse — trace them upward and onward in their 
influences upon all particles of all matter — upward and 
ofiward for ever in their modificatiim^ of old forms — 
C4*, in other words, in their creation of new — until ho found 
them reflected — unimpressive at last—h^ek from tlie tlirono 
of the Godhead. And not only could such a being do 
tiuA, but at any epoch, should a given result be aiforded him 
•should one of these numberless com<»ts, for example, be 
piimnted to his inspection — he could have no difficulty in 
defennining, by the analytic retrogradation, to what original 
it was due. This power of retrogradation in its 
fiihaess and perfection — ^thia faculty of referring a^a// 
oS effects to all causes — is of courbO the prerogative 
of tfce Deity alone — ^but in eveiy variety of degree, short df 
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the absolute perfection, is the power itself exercised by the 
whole host of the An^^clic Intelligences. 

Oinos. But you speak merely of impulses upon the air. 

Affaihoft. In speaking of the air, I referred only to the 
earth : hut tlie g(Mioral proposition has reference to impulses 
upon the riher — which, since it pervades, and alone pervades 
ail space, is thus Ihc great incdiuiii of creation. 

Oinos. Then all motion, of whatever nature, creates ? 

Agatlios. It must : hut a true philosophy has long taught 
that the source of all motion is thought— and the source of all 
thought is — 

Oinos. Ood. 

Agntim. 1 have spoken to you, Oinos, as to a child, of 
the fair Earth which lately perished — of impulsch upon the 
atmosphere of the earth. 

Oinos. You did. 

Agnthos. And wliilo I thus spoke, did there not cross 
your mind some thought of the jfoicer of words ? Is 

not every woril an impulse on tJie air ? 

Oinos. But why, Agathos, do you weep — and why, oh, 
why do your wings droop as wo hover above this fair star — 
which is the greenest and yet most terrible of all wo have 
encuuntored in our flight 9 Its brilliant flowers look like a 
fairy dream — but its fierce volcanoes like the passions of a 
turbulent heart. 

Agathos. TJiey are / — they are/ This wild star — ^it is 
now three centuries since, with clasped hands, and with 
streaming eyes, at the feet of my beloved — 1 spoke it— with 
a few passionate sentences — into birth. Its brilliant flowers 
are the dearest of all unfulfilled dreams, and its raging 
volcsmocs are the passions of the most turbulent and un- 
hallowed of hearts ! 
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MiXAdvr/c rawTA* 

Those things are in the future. 

Sophoeles 7iHg. 


Una. “ Born again 1 ** 

Monos. Yos, fairest and best beloved Una, “born again.” 
These were the words upon whoso mystical meaning J had 
BO long pondered, rejecting the explanations of tlio i)riesthood, 
until Death itself resolved for me the secret, 

Una. Death 1 

Moms. How strangely, sweet Una, you echo my words! 
I observe, too, a vacillation in your step, a joyous inquietude 
in your eyes. You are confused and op])ressed by the majestic 
novelty of the Life Eternal. Yes, it was of Dciath I spoke. 
And hero how singularly sounds that word whicli of old was 
wont to bring terror to all hearts, throwing a mildew upon all 
pleasures ! 

Una, Ah, Death, the spectre which sate at all feasts I 
How often, Monos, did we lose ourselves in speculations upon 
its nature ! How mysteriously did it act as a check to human 
bliss, saying unto it, “ thus far, and no farther ! ” That earnest 
mutual love, my own Monos, which burned within our bosoms, 
how vainly did we flatter ourselves, feeling h^py in its first 
jLpspringing that our happiness would strengthen with its 
strength I Alas, as it grew, so grew in uur hearts the dread 
of that evil hour which was hurrying to separate \is for ever ! 
Thus in time it became painful to love. Hate would have 
been mercy then. 

M<nm. Speak not here of these griefs, dear Una — mine, 
mine for ever now ! 

Una. But the memory of past son'ow, is it not jiresenc 
joyl I have much to say yet of the things which have been. 
Above all, I burn to know the incidents of your own pa^gage 
fhto^h the dark Valley and Shadow. 
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Monos. And when did the radiant Una ask anything 
her Monos in vain ? I will bo^minute in relating all, but ai 
M'liat point j-hall the w<nid nariativo begin ] 

Um. At w hat point ? 

Monos. You h«ivo said. 

Una, Monos, I comprehend ^ou. In Death wo nave both 
learned tlie piopenaity of man to define the indefinably 
I will not say, then, cominenco with the moment of life’s 
cessation — but commence with that sad, sad instant wdicn, 
the fevtr liaiin:j; abandoned jou, jou s^ank into a bieathless 
and motionhss torpor, and I picsscd down your pallid eyelids 
with th(‘ i>a«;sion.ite fingers of love. 

Mmni.. One word first, iiiy Una, in icgard to man’s 
general condition at this epoch. You will rcmc'mbcr that one 
or two of the wise among our forofathers — wise in fact, 
although not in the worlds esteem — had ventured to doubt 
the propiiety of the term “improvement,” as applied to the 
l^rogreas of our civilisation. There ivere periods in each ot 
the five or six centuries immediately jircceding our dissolution 
when AToso some vigorous intellect, boldly contending for 
those principles whose truth appears now, to our disen* 
franchised reason, so utterly obvious — principles wdiich should 
have taught our race to submit to the guidance of the natural 
laws rather than attempt their control. At long intervals 
some master-minds appeared, looking upon each advauce in 
practical science as a retrogradation in the true utility. 
Occt'isioiially tlic poetic intellect — that intellect which we now 
feel to have been the most exalted of all — since those truths 
w liich to us were of the most enduring importance could only 
be reyglicd by that analogy which speaks in proof-tones to the 
imagination alone, and to the unaided reason hoars no weight 
— occasionally did tliis poetic intellect proceed a step farther 
in the evolving of the vague idea of the philosophic, and find 
in the mystic parable that tells of the tree of knowledge, and 
IV its forbidden fruit, death-producing, a distinct intimatioa 
tllAl^kllowledge was not meet for man in the infant condition 
of his soul And these men — the poets— living and perhhmg^ 
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'umidthe scorn of the ‘‘utilitarians” — of rough porlants, who 
arrogated to themselves a title wdiich could have been properly 
applied only to the scorned — the^o men, the poets, pondered 
piningly, yet not unwisely, upon the ancient days when our 
wants wcjc not more simple than our enjoyments wore keen 
days when rtwth was a worrl unknown, so solemnly cl coi>* 
toned was happiness — holy, august, an<l blissful days, when 
blue rivers ran undammed, between hills unhewn, into far 
forest solitudes, priinjrval, odorous, and unexplored. Yot 
these noble (‘xcejuions from the general misrule served but to 
strengthen it by opjjosition. Ala^ ! w'e had fallen upon the 
most evil of all our ovil days. The gn‘at “moxement” — that 
was the cant term — went on: a tliseased commotion, moral 
and physical. Ait — the Aits — arose supreme, and once 

enthroned, cast chains upon tho intellect which had ehwated 
them to power. Man, because he could not but acknowledge 
the majesty of Nature, fell into childish exultation at his 
acquired and still -increasing dominion over Lor elements. 
Even while ho stalked a CJod in his ow^n famy, an infantine 
imbecility came over him. As might be supposed liom tho 
origin of his disorder, he grew infVcte<l with system, and with 
abstraction. Ho enwrapped himself hi generalities. Among 
other odd ideas, that of universal equality gained ground : and 
in the face of analogy and of God — in despite of tho loud 
warning voice of the laws of gradation so visihly iiervading 
a}i things in I‘-arth and Heaven — wild attempts at an ornni- 
’^prevalent Democracy were made. Yet this evil sprang 
necessarily from the leading evil, Knowledge. Man could 
nbtboth know and succumb. Meantime Imgo smoking cities 
atose, innumerable. Green leaves shrank before the hot 
breath of furnaces. The fair face of Nature was deformed as 
with the ravages of some loathsome disease. And methinks, 
3weot Una, even our slumbering sense of the forced and of 
the ^ar-fetched might have arrested us here. But now it 
Appears that we had worked out our own destruction the 
JkitVi^ion of our taste, or rather in the blind neglect of its 
^ture in the schools. For, in truth, it was at this crisis 
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that taste alone — that faculty holding a middle position 
between the i)uio intellect and the moral senbC, could never 
safely ]ia\o been (lisrogaided— it was now that taste alone 
could hii\e led ns gently back to Beauty, to Nature, and to 
Lib'. But alas for the ])uie contemplative spirit and majestic 
intuition of J’Jato! Alas for the fiovcriKT) which ho justly 
regarded as an all-sufficient ediK^atinn for the soul ! Alas for 
hfm and for it! — since botii were moKst desperately needed 
when both wore most entirely forgotten or despised.* 

Pascal, a i)liilosopher whom we both love, has said, how 
truly tout notre laisotmemevt sc rdduit A Mer au 

beniimeni,” and it is not impossible that the sentiment of 
the natuial, lud time permitted it, would have regained its 
old ascendency over the harsh maihematical reason of the 
s<*liools. But this thing was not to be. Prematurely induced 
by intemperance of knowledge, the old age of the world drew 
near. This the mass of mankind saw in>t, or, living lustily 
although unhapiiily, affected not to see. But, for myself, the 
Earth's reconls had taught me to look for widest min as the 
price of highest civilisation. I had imbibed a prescience of 
our Fate fnmi comparison of China the simple and enduring, 
with Assyria the architect, with Egypt the astrologer, with 
Nubia, more crafty than either, the turbulent motlmr of all 


* will lu» bald to disoovoi a iKttei [method of education! than that 

which tho e\pcritinoo of so many ageb has already discovered ; and this 
may he sumiiied up as consistiTi<[( in gymna^itios for the body, and mtuie 
ior the soul.'* — Kepub. lib. 2. **For thi«) leason is a musical education 
inobt cswntial ; aince it causi & Rhythm ami Harmony to penetrate most 
nitimnTcl^\ into tho soul, taking tlie stiougo<>t hold upon it, hlling it with 
heattly and m tking tho man humt\fuhminded. ... He will praise and 
ndiniio the beatUi/tUf wiU receive it with joy into his soul, will feed upon 
it, and assimtfate hi^ own condition with itP — Ihid. lib, 8. Music 
had, however, among the Athenians, a far more comprehensive 
btgtii float ion than wdth us. It includeii not only the harmonies of time 
and of tune, but the poetic dictioo, sentiment and creation, each in its 
widAt <»euso. The study of nmsic was with them, in fact, the general 
cultUation of the taste— of tbot which recognises the beautiful — in Contra^ 
distinction from reason, which deals only w'lth the true. 
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Arts. In the history * of these regions I mot with a ray from 
the Future. Tlio individual a^'tificialities of the throe latter 
were local diseases of the Karth, and in thoir individual over- 
throws we ha<l seen local remedies applied; but for the 
infected -yorld at large 1 could anticipate no regeneration 
savo in death. That man, as a race, shouM not become 
extinct, I saw that iic must bo “ agaiiiJ* 

And now it was, fairest and dearest, that wo wrapped our 
spirits, daily, in dreams. Kow it was that, in twilight, we 
discoursed of the days to come, wlicn the Art-scarred surface 
of the Earth, having undergono that purification f which alone 
could efface its rectangular obscenities, should clothe itself 
anew in the vc^rdurc and the mountain-slopes and the smiling 
waters of Paradise, and be rendered at length a fit dwell ing- 
placo for man : — for man the Death-purged — for man to wlioso 
now exalted intellect there should be poison in knowledge 
no more — for the redeemed, regenerated, blissful, and now 
immortal, but still for the mater ial^ man. 

Una. Well do 1 remember these conversations, dear Monos ; 
but the e{iOch (»f the fiery overthrow was not so near at hand 
as wc Injlieved, ainl as the corruption you indicate did surely 
warrant us in believing. Men lived; and died individually. 
You yourself sickened, and passed into the grave; and thither 
your constant Una 8i)ecdily followed you. And though the 
century wliich has since elapsed, and whoso conclusion brings 
^ UB tlius together once more, tortured our slumbering senses 
with no impatience of duration, yet, my Monos, it was a 
century still. 

Memos. Say, rather, a point in the vague infinity. Unques- 
tionably, it was in the Earth’s dotage that I died. Wearied 
at heart with anxieties which had thoir origin in the general 
tumoil and decay, I succumbed to the fierce fever. After 
some few days of pain, and many of dreamy delirium replete 
with ecstasy, the manifestations of which you mistook for 

* *• History,” from to contemplate. * 

, TBhc word *‘puriJircUwn** seems here to be u.scd vitli reference to its 
root in the Greek Tuft fire. 
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pain, wldle 1 longed but was impotent to undeceive you~ 
after &omo days there came «^ipon me, as you have said, a 
breathless and motionless torpor; and this was termed IkfUh* 
by those who stood around me. 

Words are vague things. My condition did not deprive me 
of sentience. It appeared to mo not greatly dissimilar to the 
extreme <]uiebccncc of liim, ^ho, having slumbeied long and 
profoundly, lying motionless and fully prostrate m a mid- 
summer noon, liegins to steal slowly }»ack into consciousness, 
thiough the mere siiflioicncy of his sleep, snd without being 
awakened by external disturbances. 

1 breatlied no longei. The pulses were still. The heart 
had ceased to beat. V<»lition had not departed, but was 
powerless. The senses were unusually active, although e<-cen- 
trically so — as&uming often ea^di other's functions at random. 
The taste and th(‘ smell wore inextricably confounded, and 
became one sentiment, abnormal and intense. The rose-water 
with which your tenderness had moistened my lips to the last, 
affected nio with sweet fancies of (lowers — fanta'^tic flowers, 
far more lovely than any of the old Earth, but whose proto- 
types we have hero blooming around us. The eyelids, trans- 
jjarcut and bloodless, oflered no complete impediment to 
vision. As volition was in abeyance, the balls could not roll 
in their sockets — but all objects within the range of the visual 
hemisphere were seen with more or less distinctness ; the raya 
which fell upon the external retina, or into the corner of the 
eye, producing a more vivid effect than those wdiich struck the 
front or interior suiface. Yet, in the former instance, this 
effect was so far anomalous tliat I appreciated it only as sound 
— sout;^ sweet or discordant as the matters presenting them^ 
selves at my bide wore light or dark in shade — curved or 
angular in outline. The hearing, at the same time, although 
excited in degree, was not irregular in action — estimating real 
sounds with an extravagance of precision, not less than of 
sensibility. Touch had undergone a modification more peculiar* 
Its iujpressions wtio tardily received, but pertinaciously re- 
tained, and resulted always in the highest physical pleasure, 
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Thiis the pressure of your sweet fingers upon my eyelids, at 
first only recognised through vi^on, at longtli, long ahcr their 
removal, filled my whole being with a sensual delight 
moasorable. 1 say with a sensual delight. All my perceptions 
were purely soriMial. The materials fiimi^shcd the ]'a'5&ive 
brain by the senses were not in the least degree wrought into 
shape by the deceased understanding. Of pain there was 
some little ; of ideasure there was much ; but of moral pain or 
pleasure none at all. Thus your wild sobs floated into my oar 
with all their mournful cadences, and wcic appreciated in 
their every variation of sad tone ; but they were soft imisical 
sounds and no more ; they conveyed to the extinct reabon no 
intimation of the* sorrows which gave them biith; while largo 
and constant tears wliich fell upon my f.u*e, telling the 
bystanders of a licart wdiich broke, thrilled every iibre of iny 
frame wdth ecstasy alone. And this was in tnitli the Death of 
which these bystanders spoke reverently, in low whispers — 
you, sweet Una, gaspingly, wdth loud cries. 

They attired me for the coflin — three or four daik figures 
which flitted busily to and fro. As these crossed the direct 
line of my vision they affected me as forms ; but upon passing 
to my side their images impressed me witli the idea of shrieks, 
groans, and other dismal expiessions of terror, of horror, or 
of woe. You alone, habited in a white robe, passed in all 
directions musically about. 

The day waned; and, as its light faded away, I became 
polteessed by a vague uneasiness — an anxiety such as tho 
sleeper feels when sad real sounds fall continuously witliin bis 
ear — low distant bell-tones, solemn, at long but equal intervals, 
and commingling with melancholy dreams. Kiglit arrived ; 
and with its shadows a^heavy discomfort. It oppressed my 
limbs with the oppression of some dull weight, and was 
pa^mble. There was also a moaning sound, not unlike the 
distant reverberation of surf, but more continuous, wliicb, 
beg^ning with the first twilight, had grown in strength with 
darkness. Suddenly lights were brought into the ro^m, 
imd ti^ reverberation became forthwith iniertujytifd into 
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frequent unequal bnihts of the same sound, but less dreary 
and lei^s distinct. The j)ondAoii8 oiipression was in a great 
measure i*elic^t‘d; and, issuing from the llairio of each lamp 
(for there weie many) there flowed imbrokenly into my ears a 
strain of melodious monotone. And when now„ dear Una, 
approaching the bed upon wliich I lay outstietclied, you sat 
gently by my side, breathing odour from your sweet lips, and 
pressing them upon my brow, there arose tremulously within 
my bosom, and mingling with the merely j)hysical sensations 
whieh circurastanc(*s had called fuitli, a something akin to 
sontimeiit itself — a feeling that, half api>reciating, half responded 
to your earnest love and sorrow ; but this feeling took no root 
in the ]»ulselo.ss heail, and seemed indeed lather a shadow 
than a reality, and faded quickly away, fii-jt into extreme 
quiescence, and then into a jnirely sensual pleasure as before. 

And now, from the wreck and the chaos of the usual senses, 
tlioro ai)poiired to have arisen within me a sixth, all perfect. 
In its exercise 1 found a wild delight — ^yct a delight still 
])hysical, inasmuch as the understanding had in it no part. 
Motion in the animal frame had fully ceased. No muscle 
quivered ; no nerve thrilled ; no ai’tery throbbed. But there 
seomod to have sprung up in the brain that of which no words 
could com'ey to the merely human intelligence even an indis- 
tinct conception. Let me term it a mental jieiidulous pulsation. 
It was the moral embodiment of inan^s abstract idea of Time. 
By the absolute equalization of this movement-— or of such as 
this — had the cycles of the firmamental orbs themselves been 
adjusted. By its aid I measured the irregularities of the 
clock upon the mantel, and of the watches of the attendants. 
Their tickings came sonorously to jny ears. The slightest 
deviations from the true proportion — and these deviatioos 
were omniprcvalent — affected mo just as violations of abstract 
truth were wont on eartli to affect the moral sense. Although 
uo two of the timepieces in the chamber struck the individ^ 
seconds accurately together, vet 1 had no difficulty in holding 
steadily in onind the tones, and the respective monipntax^ 
en‘ors of ♦each. And this — this keen, perfect self-eating 
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eeniiment of duration — this sentiment existing (as man eould 
not possibly have conceived it to exist) independently of any 
succession of events — this idea — this sixth sense, upspringing 
from the ashes of the rest, was the first obvious and certain 
step of the iitcniporal soul u]M>n tho thrcsliold of tlie temporal 
eternity. 

It was niidniglit ; and you still sat by my side. All otlnus 
had departed from the chamber of Death. They had deposited 
me in the coilin. Tho lamps burncMl llickcringly ; for this I 
kne^ by tho tremulousiio.ss of tho monotonous strains. But 
suddenly theso strains diniinisln^d in distinctness ajul in volume. 
Finally they cojised. The perfume in my nostrils died away, 
Ponns aflected mj'' vision no longer. The (>[»])rossion of the 
« Darkness uplifted itself from my bosom. A dull shot like tliat 
of electricity pervaded my fmme, ami was followed by total 
loss of the idea of contact. All of what man lias termed sense 
was merged in tlio sole consciousness of entity, and in tho one 
abiding sentiment of duration. The mortal body ha<l been at 
lensjth stricken with the liand of the <leadly Ih^cajf. 

Yet had riot all of sentience dei>arted ; for the consciousnesci 
and tho sentiment remaining supplied some of its functions by 
a lethargic intuition. 1 appreciated tho direful change now in 
operation upon the flesh, and, as the dreamer is sometimes 
aware of the bodily presence of one who leans over him, so, 
sweet Una, 1 still dully felt that you sat by my* side. So, too, 
when the noon of tho second day came, T was not unconscious 
of those movements which displaced you from my side, wliich 
confined me within the cofiiii, which deposited me witliin tho 
hearse, which boro me to the grave, which lowered me within 
it, which heaped heavily the mould upon me, and which thus 
left me, in blackness and corruption, to my sad and solemn 
slumbers with the worm. 

And here in the prison-house which has few secrets to flis- 
dose, there rolled away days and weeks and months ; and tho 
soul Watched narrowly each second as it fl<?w, and, without 
effort, JkK)k record of its flight — without effort and without 
object, • 
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A year passed. The consciousness of hdng had grown houtljr, 
more indistinct, and tliat of itiere locality had in great mimoid , 
usurped its position. The idea of entity was becoming merged 
in that of place. The narrow space immediately surrounding ! 
what had been the body was now growing to be the body . 
At length, as often happens to the sleeper (by sleep and 
world alone is iJcath imaged) — at length, as sometimes happened 
on Earth to the deep slumberer, when some Hitting light half 
startled him into awaking, yet left him half enveloped in 
dreams — so to me, in the strict embrace of the Shadow^ 
that light which alone might have had power to startle— the 
light of enduring Love. Men toiled at the grave in which I 
lay darkling. They upthrew the damp earth. Upon my 
mouldering bones tliere descended the coffin of Una. 

And now again all was void. That nebulous light had been 
extinguished. That feeble thrill bad vibrated itself into 
quiescence. Many lustra had supervened. Dust had returned 
to dust. The worm had food no more. Tlie sense of being 
bad at length utterly departed, and there reigned in its stead 
—instead of all things, dominant and perpetual — the autocrats 
Place and Time. For that which teas not — for tliat which had 
no form — for that which had no thought — ^for that which had 
no sentience — ^for that which was soundless, yet of which 
matter formed no portion — for all this nothingness, yet for all 
this immortality, the grave was still a home, and the coiTosiva 
hours, co-mates. 


THE CONVERSATION OF EIROS AND CHARMION. 

Ilc/p rM 

I Will bring fire to thee. 

Euripides. — Andranu 

Eiros. Why do you call me Eiros ? 

Oharmhm. So henceforward will you alw.^ys be called. Tott 
must forgot, too, my earthly name, and speak to mb $$ 
Charmion, * ' * 
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This is indeed no dream 1 

Cha/rfMon. Dreams are with Vis no more ; — but of these 
mysteries anon. I rejoice to sec you looking life-like and 
ri!iti<mid« The film of tlie shadow has already passed from otf 
your eyes. Be of heart, ami fear nothing. Your allotted days 
of stupor have expired, and to-morrow I will myself induct 
you into the full joys and wonders of your novel existence. 

Eiros. True-— I feel no stuj)or — none at all. The wdd 
sickness and the torrildo darkness have h‘fb me, and I hear no 
longer that mad, rushing, horrible sound, like the “ voice of 
many waters.*’ Yet my senses are bewildered, Cliarmion, 
with the keenness of their j)erceptioii of the new, 

Charmion. A few days wdll remove all this ; — hut I fully 
understand yon, and feel for you. It is now ten earthly yoais 

* since I underwent what you undergo — ^}^et the remembrance of 
it hangs by me still. You have now suffered all of pain, 

• however, wdiich you will suffer in Aidenn. 

Eiros. In Aidenn ? 

Charmion, In Aidenn. 

Eiros, O God ! — pity me, < Jharmion ! — I am overburthened 
with the majesty of all things — of the unknown now known— 
of the speculative Future merged in the august and certain 
Present. 

Charmicn , — Grapple not now with such thoughts. To- 
morrow we will speak of this. Your mind weavers, and its 
agitation will find relief in the exercise of bimplc memories. 
Look not around, nor forward — but back. 1 am burning with 
anxiety to hear the details of that stupendous event which 
threw you among us. Tell mo of it. Let us converse of 
familiar things, in the old familiar language of the world which 
has so fearfully perished. 

Siroa*, Most fearfully, fearfully ! — this is indeed no dream. 

(NtarmioiL Dreams are no more. Was I much mourned, 

my ESm 1 

) iSfoa Mourned, Charmioni — oh, deeply. To that last 
bom of a 1 there hung a cloud of intense gloom and devout 

' IkStrrour^^ver your household. 
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Charmion. And that last hour — speak of it Beniemb^r 
that, beyond the naked fact the catastrophe itself, I know 
nothing. AVlien, coining out from among mankind, I passeil 
into Kight through the Grave — at that period, if I remember 
aright, tlie calamity which overwhelmed yoii was utterly 
unanticipated. l>iit, indeed, 1 knew little of the- speculative 
philosophy of the day. 

Eiroif , — Tlie individual calamity was, as you say, entirely 
unanticipated; but analogous misfortunes had been long a 
subject of discussion with astronomeis. I need scarce tell you, 
my friend, that, even when you left us, men had agreed to 
understand those i»assagcs in the most holy writings which 
speak of the final destruction of all things by fire as having 
reference to the orb of the earth alone. But in regard to the 
immediate agency of tlie min, speculation had been at fault ' 
from that epoch in astronomical knowledge in which the 
comets were divested of the t^iTors of llanu*. The very 
moderate density of these bodies liad been well established. 
They had been observed to pass among the satellites of Jupiter 
without bringing about any sensible alteration either in the 
masses or in tlic orbits of these secondary planets. AVo hail 
long regarded the wanderers as vapoury creations of incon- 
ceivable tenuity, and as altogether incapable of doing injury 
to our substantial globe, even in the event of contact. But 
contact was not in any degree dreaded ; for the elements of all 
the comets were accurately known. That among them we 
should look for the agency of the threatened fiery destruction 
had been for many years considered an inadmissible idea. But 
wonders and wild fancies had been of late days strangely rife 
ttmmg mankind ; and, although it was only with a few of the 
ignorant that actual apprehension prevailed, upon the announco- 
ment by astronomers of a comet, yet this announcement 
was generally received with 1 know not what of agitation and 
mistrust. 

The elements of the strange orb were immediately calculated, 
ai^ it w&s at once conceded by all observers that its path, at 
perihelion, would bring it into ven" close proximity with 
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easrih, There were two or three astronomers of secondary 
note who resolutely inamtainedV»that a contact was inevitable. 
I cannot very well express to y.)ii the effect of this iiitellij^enco 
upon the i^eople. For a few short days they would not believe 
an assertion whicJi their intellect, so lon^ employed aniorij;^ 
worldly cortsidorations, could not in any manner grasp. But 
the truth of a vitally important fact soon makes its way into 
the understanding of oven the most stolid. Finally, all men 
saw that astronomical knowledge lied not, and they awaited 
the comet. Its ajjproach was not at first seemingly ra]>id, nor 
was its appearance of very unusual eharac^tor. It was of a 
dull red, and had little perceptible train. For siiven or eight 
days wo saw no material increase in its apparent diameter, and 
but a partial alteration in its colour. Meantime, the ordinary 
affairs of men were discarded, and all interest absorbed in a 
growing discussion instituted by the philosophic in respect to 
tlie cometary nature. Even the grossly ignorant aroused their 
sluggish capacities to such considerations. The lt»arued noto 
gave their intellect — their soul — to no such ]>oints as tJie 
allaying of fear, or to the sn.stmanco of loved theory. They 
sought — they 2 )anted for right vievrs. They groaned for per- 
fected knowledge. Truth arose in tlie purity of her strength 
and exceeding majesty, and the wise bowed down and 
adored. 

That material injury to our globe or to its inhabitants would 
result from the ai>prehcridod contact was an opinion which 
hourly lost ground among the wise; atul the wise were now 
freely permitted to rule tlie reason and the fancy of the crow’d. 
It Wi\8 demonstrated that the density of the comet’s ntidem 
was far less than that of our rarest gas; and the harmless 
passage of a similar visitor among the satellites of Jupiter was 
a point strongly insisted upon, and which served greatly to 
alky terror, Theologists, with an earnestness fear-enkindled, 
.dwelt upon the biblical prophecies, and expounded them to the 
people with a directness and simplicity of which no jaeviotis 
instance had been known. That the final destruction of the 
^ost be brought about by the agency of fire, ^ was urged 
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with a spirit that enforced e\'erywherc conviction ; and that 
the comets wo^«^ of no fiery nature (as all men now know) was 
a trutli whirli reli(*ved all, in a great measure, from the 
apprebcrisLon of the great calamity foretold. It is noticeable 
that the poj)ular prejudices and vulgar errors iij regard to 
pestilences and wars — errors which were wont to prevail upon 
every appearance of a comet — were now altogether unknown, 
as if by some sudden convulsive exertion reason had at once 
hurled sii2>erstition from her throne. The feeblest intellect 
had derived vigour from excessive interest. 

Wliat minor evils might arise from the contact were points 
of elaborate ipiestion. The learned spoke of slight geological dis- 
turbances, of probable alterations in climate, and consequently 
in vegetation; of possible magnetic and electric influences. 
Many held tliat no visible or percej)tible effect would in any 
manner bo produced. While such discussions were going on, 
their siilyect gradually approached, growing larger in apj)arent 
diameter, and of a more brilliant lustre. Mankind grew paler 
as it came. All human operations were suspended. 

Tlicro was an epoch in the course of the general sentiment 
when tlio comet liad attained, at length, a mzo surjiassing 
that of any jireviously recorded visitation. The people now, 
dismissing any lingering hope that the astronomers wore wrong, 
experienced all tlie certainty of evil. The chimerical aspect 
of their terror was gone. The hearts of the stoutest of our 
race beat violently within tlieir bosoms. A very few days 
suffered, however, to merge even such feelings in sentiments 
more unendurable. We could no longer apply to the strange 
orb^ny acauiomed thoughts, its historical attributes 
disappeared. It oppressed us with a hideous novelty of emotion. 
We saw it not as an astronomical phenomenon in the heavens, 
but as an incubus upon our hearts and a shadow upon <mr 
brains. It had taken, with unconceivable rapidity, the, 
character of a gigantic mantle of rare flame, extending from., 
horizon to horizon. 

Yet a day, and men breathed with greater freedom. wSBd 
clear that wo were already within the influence of the Comet ; 
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yet wo lived. Wo even felt an unusual elasticity of frame anil 
vivacity of mind. The excoedilig tenuity of the ohjocb of our 
dread was apparent; fur all heavenly objects were plainly 
visible through it. Meantime, our vegotatioii had perceptibly 
altered ; and wo gained faith, from this predicted circumstance, 
in the forC&ight of the wise. A wild luxuriance of foliage, 
utterly unknown before, burst out upon every vegetable thing. 

Yet another day — and the evil was not altogether upon us. 
It was now evident that its nucleus would first roach us. A 
wild change had come over all men ; and the first sense of pfi/k 
was tho wild signal for general lamentation and horror. The 
first sense of pain lay in a rigorous constriction of tho breast 
and lungs, and an insufferable dryness of the skin. It could 
not bo denied that our atmosphere was radically affected ; the 
conformation of this atmosphere and the possible modifications 
to which it might be subjected, were now tho topics of dis- 
cussion. Th<‘ rc ult of investigation sent an electric thrill of 
tho intensest terror through tho universal lioart of man. 

It had been long known that the air which encircled us w^as 
a compound of f»xygeu and nitrogen gases, in the iiroportion 
of twenty-one measures of oxygen and seventy-ninQ of nitrogen 
in every one humlred of the atmosphere. Oxygen, which was 
the principle of combustion, and the vehicle of heat, was 
absolutely necessary to the support of animal life, and w'as tho 
most powerful and energetic agent in nature** Nitrogen, on 
tho contrary, was incapable of su 2 )porting (*itlier animal life or 
jhme. An unnatuial exce.s3 of oxygen w'ould lesult, it had 
been ascertained, in just sucli an elevation of the animal spirits 
ad we had latterly exiierienced. It w’as the pursuit, the extension 
of the idea, which had engendered awe. Wliat would be the 
result of a to^al extraction of the niUog^a? A combustion 
irresUtible, all-devouring, omni-i)rovalent, immediate; — the 
aitire fulfilment, in all their minute and terrildo details, of the 
fieiy and horror-inspiring denunciations of tho proiihecies of 
tiie Holy Book. 

Why need I paint, Oharmion, tho now disonchained frenzy 

nuknhmd ? That tenuity in the comet which had j>reviouBty 
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inspired us with hope, was now^tlie source of the bitterness of 
despair. In its impalpaljlo gescoiis chaiact<T we cleftrly per- 
ceived the consummation of Fat<‘. -Meantime a day again 
j»aH8C(l"- hearing away with it the Iasi sliadow of Hope. Wo 
gasped in the rapid modification of the air. "I'he red blood 
bounded tnnniltiionsly througli its strict cliannels. « A furious 
delirium po^-sossed ail men ; ami with arms rigidly outstretched 
towards the threatening hoavons, they trembled and shrieked 
aloud. But the nucleus of the destroyer was now upon us; — 
even lierc in Aideiin I shudder while I s])cak. Let me bo 
brief — hrh^f ns tlie ruin that ovcrwlielmcd. Bor a moment 
tluu'e w'as a wild lurid light alone, visiting and po?ietrating all 
things, 'riion — let us how down, (’harmion, before the exces- 
sive of the great God! -then, there came a shouting 

and per\ading sound, if from tlwj mouth itself of Him ; 

while tlie u hole ineuinhent luass of etlier in which wf‘ existed, 
Imist at omo into a s]ie<ies of intense Hame, for wliose sur- 
passing brillianc) and all-fer\id heal e\cn the angeK iu tho 
higli Il^iuen of pure knowledge liave no name. Thus emled 
all 


SHMM>W.-.A PAYABLE. 

Y«m ! though 1 walk thioiieli tlK \al!oy of the Shnfimr. 

— P'stth */ Ji'fvifi. 

Yk who read are still among the living; hut T who write 
fehall have long since gone my wmv into the region of shadows. 
For indeeil straugo tilings shall happen, and secret things be 
kiiowF*^ nml many centuries shall t>ass aw’ay, ere these memorials 
Ikj seen of men. And, >\hon scon, there will Ijo some to dis- 
belioxo and some to doubt, and yet a few who will find much 
to jjoudor upi»n in the characters lure graven with a stylus of 
iron. 

Tho year had boon a year of toiTOr, j.nd of feelings moro 
intense than terror for whi(*h there is no name upon the earth. 
For many prodigies and signs bad taken place, and fiir and 
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wide, over sea and land, th{|J)lack wings of the Pestilence 
were spread abroad. To thosc^ iievertholess, cunning in tlio 
stars, it was not unktiouii that the heavens wore an aspect of 
ill ; and to me, the Greek Oinos, among others, it was evident 
that now had arrived the alternation of that seven hundml 
and ninet^j-fourth yoar when, at tho entran(*o of Aries, the 
planet Jupi<<T is enjoined witli the red ring of the terribh* 
Satunms. Tlie j>eruliar spiiit of the skies, if 1 mistake not 
greatly, made ithelf manifest, not onh in the pliysical orb of 
the earth, hut in the souls, imainnations, and meditations of 
mankind 

Ovoi' some ilasks ot the led Chian wine, within the walls of 
a noble hall, in a dim citv c.illcil Ptoleniaia, wo aat, at night, a 
company of &t ven. And to our chamber there was no entr.ine*» 
fa\o by a lofty doer of bia^^s: and the door woo fashioned by 
the artisan (^orinnus, and, being of rare workmanship, was 
f.ifctrneil from witljin. Jilack draperies, likewise, in the glt^mny 
room, shut out tiom our view the moon, the lurid stars, and 
tho pcopleless str<‘etb — but tho boding and themeinoiy of Evil, 
they would not he so excluded. 'rh(‘re were things around 
U.S and about of which I can render no account - 

tilings material and sjuiitual — ht•aville^s in the atnios[»hero-— 
a bcnbc of aullocatiou — anxiety — and, above all, that terrible 
state of existence Avhich the neivous expciiems* when the 
senses arc keenly living and awake, and meanwlplo the powers 
of thought lie dormant. A dead weiglit hung upon us. Jt 
hung upon our limbs — upon the household furniture — nprui 
the goblets from which we diank; and all things were <le- 
pressed, and borne down thereby — all things sa\e only tho 
flames of the seven iron lamps which illuminc<l our revel. 
Uprearing themaehes in tall slender lines oi light, they thus 
remained burning all [lallid and motionless ; anti in the mirror 
which their lustre fonued upon the round table of elx>ny at 
which we sat each of us there assembled beheld the pallor of 
hia own countenance, and the unquiet glare in the downertst 
eymof bis companions. Yet we laughed and were merry in 
jwr pispper way — which was hysterical ; and sang tho songs of 
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Anacreon — which are madness ; and <]i*ank deeply — although 
the purple wiiie reminded u4 of blood. For there yms yet 
another teruuit of our rliambor in tin* person of young Zoiloa. 
Dead and at full length he lay, eimhroudcd ; — the gonios and 
the clcrnon of the scene, Alas! he bore no portion in our 
mirth, save that his countenance, distorted with i.ho plague^ 
and his eyes in wliich Death had but half extinguished the fire 
of the pCwstihuice, soc‘med to take such an interest in our merri* 
ment as the dea<l may haply take in the merriment of those 
who are to die. lint althougli I, Oiuos, felt that the eyes of 
the dej>arted wore upon me, still I forced nnself not to per- 
ceive the bitterness of their expression, and gazing down 
steadily into the depths of the ebony mirror, sang with a loud 
and sonorous voice tlic songs of the son of Teos. But 
gradually my songs they cease<l, and their echoes, rolling afar 
o(f among the sable dniperies of the chamber, become weak, 
and undistingnibhable, and so faded away. And lo ! from 
among those sable draperies, where the sounds of the song 
departed, there came forth a dark and iiudefinfiid shadow — a 
shadow such as the moon, when low ni heaven, might fashion 
from the ligurc of a man ; but it was the shadow neither of 
man, nor of God, nor of any familiar thing. And quivering 
awhile among the draperies of the room, it at length rested in 
full view upon the surface of the door of brass. But the 
sliadow waj vague, and formlc.ss, and indefinite, and was the 
shadow neither of man nor God — neither God of Greece, nor 
God of ChaUliea, nor any Egyptian God, And the shadow 
restetl upon tlie brazen doorway, and under the arch of the 
entablature of the door and moved not, nor spoke any word, 
but ^horc became stationary and remained. And the door 
whereupon the shadow rested was, if I remember aright, over 
agaiust the feet of the young Zoiius enshrouded. But WO, 
the seven there assembled, having scon the shadow as it eanm 


out from among the draperies, dared not steadily behold it^ 
Itot cast down our eyes, and gazed continually into the depths , 
jtfidie mirror of ol^ny. And at length I, Oino^ speafadilg/ 
low words, demanded of the shadow its dwelling odA 1%*^ 
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appellation. Ami the shadow answered, “I am SHADOW, 
and my dwelling is near to tli^ Catacombs of Vtolemais, and 
hard by those dim plains of Helusion wliich ])i>rdcr upon tlio 
foul Cliaroman canal.” Ami then did wo, the seven, start fiom 
our seats in horror, and sbiml trembling, and sliuddciing, and 
aghast: for tho tones in the voice of tlio shadow were not 
Iho tones of any one being, but of a niultitiule of beings, and 
varying in tlicir cadences from syllable to syllable, fell duskily 
upon our cars in the well rcmeraboied and familiar accents of 
many thousand dopaited friends. 

SILENCE.— A FABLK 

*}riulcvvt* 0* <vv Ki^v^a.k ti > O 

TI KAt AlfMW, 

Tho mountain pinnarU's sluiiilKr ; valhys cings, and raves are Mnt. 

'*Lisikn to w,” said the Demon, as he placccl ]ii-» hand 
upon my head. ‘‘The region of which 1 spiak i'. a dieary 
region in Libya, by tho borders of the iivcr Zaires And 
there is no cjuiet there, nor silence. 

“Tho waters of the river have a Hallrou and bicklyhue; 
and they flow not onward to the sea, but palpualo for ever 
iu\dforQ\CT beneath tlie red eye of the sun with a tumiil- 
tllQiis and convulsive motion. For nian> mdes on either side 
oi the river's oozy bod is a pale desert of gigantic water- 
ISiee. They sigh one unto the other in that solitude, and 
stiitetch towards the heaven their long and ghastly necks, and 
nod to and fro their everlasting heads. And there is an 
^imSistiiict murmur which cometh out from among them like 
"tho rushing of subterrene water. And they sigh one unto the 
-otWt 

‘^Sai there is a boundary to their realm — tho boundary of 
Ae dajh, horrible, lofty forest. There, like tho waves about 
Hebrides, the low underwood is agitated cemtinuallyi 
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But th(^re is no wind througlioiit the heaven. And the tail 
primeval trees rock eternally hither and thither witli a 
crashing and mighty sound. And from their high summits^ 
one by one, drop everlasting dews. And at the roots, strange 
poisonous flowers lie writhing in perturbed slumber. And 
overhead, with a nistling and loud noise, the ^groy clouda 
rush wcstwardly for over, until they roll, a cataract, over the 
fiery wall of the horizon. But there is no wind throughout 
the heaven. And by tlio shores of the river Ziiire there is 
neither quiet nor silence. 

“ It was night, and the rain fell; and, falling, it was i*ain, 
but, having fallen, it was blood. And I stood in the morass 
among the tall lilies, and the rain fell upon my head — and 
the lilies sighed one unto the otlier in the solemnity of their 
d;‘soiation. 

** And, all at once, the moon arose through llie thin ghastly 
mist, and was crimson in colour. Ami mine eyes fell upon a 
huge gi’oy rock which stood by the shore of tho river, and 
was liglited by the light of the moon. And the rock was 
grey, and ghastly, and tall, — ^and tlie rock was grey. Upon 
its front were characters cngiaven in the stone ; and I walked 
through the morass of water-lilies, until I came close unto tlie 
shore, tliat 1 might read the characters upon the stone. But 
1 could not decipher them. And I was going back into the 
morass, when tho moon shone with a fuller red, and I turned 
and looked again upon the rock, and upon tho characters 
and the characters wore DESOLATION. 

“ And I looked upw’ards, and there stood a man upon thift 
summit of tlic rock ; and I hid myself among tho water-lilies 
that 1 might discover the actions of the man. And the man 
was tall and stately in form, and was wrapped up from hta 
shoulders to his feet in the toga of old Rome. And the ottfe 
lines of his figure were indistinct — but his features were the 
features of a deity ; for the mantle of the night, and of the 
mist, and of the moon, and of the dew, had left uncovered tile 
features of his face. And his brow was lofty with thoi^t^ 
and his eye wild with care; and, in the few fltrrows upaxilj&^ 
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cheeky I read the fables of sorrow, and wcariuess, and disgust 
with mankind, and a longing affer solitude. 

" And the man sat upon tho rock, and leaned his head upon 
his hand, and looked out upon the desolation. Ho looked down 
into the loy unquiet shrubbery, and up into tho tall iiriincval 
trees, and up higlior at tho rustling heaven, and into the crimson 
moon. And I lay close within eholtor of the lilies, and 
observed the actions of tho man. And the man trembled in the 
solitude ; — but tho night waned, and ho sat upon the rock. 

“ And the man turned his attention frcmi the heaven, and 
looked out upon the dreary river Ziiire, and upon the yellow 
ghastly w’aters, and upon the pale legions of tlio water-lilies, 
And the man listened to the sighs of the water-lilies, and to 
the murmur that came up from among them. And I lay close 
within my covert and observed the actions of tho man. And 
tho man trembled in the solitude; — but tho night waned, and 
he sat upon tho rock. 

“ Then I went down into tho recesses of tho morass, and 
waded afar in among tho wilderness of tho lilies, and called 
unto the hippopotami which dwelt among the fens in tho 
recesses of the luoraijs. And the hi 2 >popotanii heard my call, 
and came, with the l^ehemoth, unto tho foot of the rock, and 
roared loudly and fearfully beneath the moon. Ami 1 lay 
close within my covert <aud observed the actions of the man. 
And the man trembled in tho solitude ; — but the night waned, 
ho sat upon the rock. 

** Then I cursed the elements with the curse of tumult ; and 
a frightful tempest gathered in the heaven, where before 
there had been no wind. And tho heaven became livid with 
the violence of the tempest — and the rain boat upon the hcadr 

the man — and the floods of tho river came down — and tho 
: riyer was tormented into foam— and the water-lilies shrieked 
within their beds — and the forest crumbled before tho wind- 
ami the thunder rolled — and the lightning fell — and the rock 
rocked to its foundation. And I lay close within my covert 
, oheerved the actions of the man. And the man trembled in 
the solitude ; — ^but the night 'waned, and he sat upon the rock. 
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I grew angry and cursed, with the curse of silence, 
the river, and the lilies, and the wind, and tlie forest, and 
the heaven, and the Ihiinder, and the sighs of the watiT- 
lilies. And tliey became accursed, and xcm still. And the 
moon ceased to totter up its pathway to heaven — and the 
thundfT <lied away — and the lightning did not Hash — and the 
clouds hung motionless — and the waters sunk to their level 
and remaineil — and th(^ tr(‘es ceased to rock —and the water- 
lilies sighed no more — and the murmur was heard no longer 
from among them, nor any shadow of sound tliroughout the 
vast illimitable desert. And T looked upon the characters 
of the rock, and they were changed ; — and the cliaracters were 
SILENCIO. 

“ And mine eyes fell upon the countenance of the man, and 
his countenance was wan witli terror. And, humcdly, he 
raised hi-, head from his hand, and stood forth upon tlie 
rock and listened. But there was no voice throughout the 
vast illimitable desert, and the characters upon the rock were 
SlLKNCK. And the man shuddered, and turned his face away, 
and fled afar off, in haste, so that 1 behold him no inoro.’’ 

Now there are fine tales in the volumes of the Magi 
-—in the iron-bound, melancholy volumes of the Magi. 
Therein, 1 say, are glorious histories of the Heaven, and of 
the Earth, and of the mighty Sea — and of the Genii that over- 
ruled the soa, and the earth, and the loftj" heaven. There 
was much lore, too, in the sayings which were j-aid by the 
sybils ; and holy, holy things were heard of old by the dim 
leaves that trembled around Dodona — but, as Allah livetb, 
that fable wdiich the demon told me as he sat by my side in 
the shadow of the tomb, I hold to be the most wonderful of 
all ! And as the Demon made an end of his story, he foQ 
back within the cavity of the tomb and laughed. And I 
eo'ild not laugh with tlie Demon, and he cursed me because I 
featt nQt laugh. And the lynx which dwelleth for ever te 
mist, out therefrom, and lay down at the feet^tlke 

featnn looked at him stca*lily in the face. 
and his 
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THE POETIC PliINCIPLE. 

In speaking of tho Poetic Principle, T have no design to lie 
cither tliorough or profound. While discussing very much at 
random the es icutiality of what we call Poetry, my principal 
purpose ■will be to cite for consideration some few of those 
minor English or American poems which best suit my own 
taste, or which, upon my own fancy, have left tlio most 
definite imprcsKsion. By “ minor poems I mean, of course, 
poems of little length. And liere, in tho beginning, permit 
me to say a few words in regard to a somewhat peculiar 
principle, which, whether rightfully or wrongfully, has always 
had its influence in my own critical estimate of the poem. [ 
hold that a long poem docs not exibt. 1 maintain that tho 
phrase, “a long poem,” is simply a fiat contradiction in 
terms. 

I need scai cely observe that a poem deserves its title only 
inasmuch as it excites, by elevating tho soul. The value of 
the p>em is in tho ratio of this elevating excitement. But all 
exdltements are, through a psychal necossity, transient. That 
degree of excitement which would entitle a poem to bo so 
called at all, cannot be sustained throughout a composition 
of any great length. After the lapse of half an hour, at tho 
yny utmost^ it flags — ^fails— a revulsion ensucs-*-and then the 
poem is, in effect^ and in fact^ no longer such. 

Xbcore are, no doubt, many who have found difficulty in 
foeonciling the critical dictum that the Paradise Lost ’’ is to 
he devoutly admired throughout, with the absolute impos- 
labilit;^ of maintaining for it, during perusal, tl)e«amount of 
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enthusiasm which that critical dictum would demaiul. This 
great work, in fact, is to be regarded as poetical only when, 
losing sight of that vital requisites in all works of Art, Unity, 
wo vitiw it merely as a series of minor i)0(5m'<. If, to i>re8crve 
its Unity — its totality of effect or impression — w^ read it (as 
would be necessary) at a single sitting, the result is but a 
constant alternation of excitement and depression. After a 
pfissago of what wc feel to ho true poetry, there follows, 
iruj vital jly, a passage of platitude which no critical pre- 
judgment can force us to admire ; but if, upon completing the 
work, we read it again ; omitting the first book — that is to 
say, commencing with the second — we shall be surprised at 
now finding that admirahlc whicli w'e before condemned — 
that damnable which we had previously so much admired 
It follows from all this that the ultimate, aggregate, or 
absolute effect of oven the best epic \indcr the sun, is a nullity 
--^•and this is precisely the fact. 

In regard to tlie Iliad, wo have, if not positive proof, at 
least very good reason, for believing it intended as a series of 
lyrics ; but, granting the epic inlontion, I can say only that 
the work is based in an i!n])erfect sense of Art. The modern 
e])ic is, of the suppo^iititious ancient model, hut an iucom 
siderate and blindfold imitation. But the day of these artistic 
anomalies is over. If, at any iiino, any very long poem were 
popular in reality — wliich I doubt — it is at least clear that no 
very long poem will ever be popular again. 

That the extent of a poetical work is, ccitris jiarUm, the 
measure of its merit, seems undoubtedly, w'hen wo thus state 
it, a pr<q)Osition sufficiently absurd — yet we are indebted for 
it to the Quarterly Reviews. Surely there can be nothing in 
mere mr, abstractly considered — there can l>© nothing in mere 
so far as a volume is concerned, which has so continu- 
ously elicited adu)iration from these saturniuo pamphlets \ A 
mountain, to be sure, by the mere sentiment of physical 
magnitude which it conveys, does impress us with a sense of 
the sublime — but no man is impressed after this faslijon by 
the material grandeur of even “ The Columbiad.'* Eveu thi 
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Quarterlies have not insti-ucted m to be so impressed by it 
As yet ^ they have not insisted on onr ostiraatin^ Laniart ino by 
the cubic foot, or Pollock by the pound — but what else are wo 
to infer from tlioir continual prating about “sustained effort” ? 
If, by ** fiu^aiiuid effort,” any little gentleman has accompliahod 
an epic, lot ns frankly commend him for the effort — if this 
indeed bo a thing coiumendable^ — but let us forbear praising 
the epic on the effort's account. It i.s to bo hoped that 
common sense, in the time to come, will jnc.der deciding ui>on 
a work of Art rather by tho impression it makes — by the 
effect it produces — ^than by the time it took to impress tho 
effect, or by the amount of “sustained effort” wliich had been 
found necessary in effecting the impression. The fact is, that 
p^'rseveranco is one thing and g«mius quite another — nor can 
all the Quarterlies in Christendom confountl them. By and 
by, this proposition, with many which I have been just urging, 
will bo received fis self-evident. In the meantime, by being 
generally condemned as falsities, they will not bo essentially 
damaged as tnitbs. 

On tho other hand, it is clear tljat a poem may be improperly 
brief. Undue brevity degenerates into men? epigranmiatisni. 
A very short poem, while now and then producing a brilliant or 
vivid, never produces a profound or enduring effect. There 
must be the steady pressing down of the stamp n]iOn tiic wax. 
De B(3rangcr has wrought innumerable things, pungent and 
aphrit-stirring, but in general they have been too imponderous 
io stamp themselves deeply into the public attention, and 
thus, as SO many feathers of fancy, have been blown aloft only 
to be whistlcii down the wind. 

.A remarkable instance of the effect of uiidue brevity in 
depressing a poem, in keeping it out of tho popular view, is 
afforded by the following exquisite little Serenade : — 


1 arise from dreams of thee 
In tho first sweet sleep of night 
%Vliea the winds ore breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright. 
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I arxAo from drpams of thee, 

And a spirit my foot 
Has lf*d ino-ifilio kno\is liow T — 
To tliy chninlfri-ivimlou, sucet ! 


Tiic waiidmii;; airs tlicj fiint 
On the dark the sihnt — 
Ihe (hampak odours fail 
Like 8wo(t thou^Jits iti a driHi i ; 
Tlio night iTigfthS com]i1aint, 

It di< s uj»on ht»r liiait. 

As 1 must die on thim*, 

0, beloved as thou ai t * 


lift me from ihe grass ! 

1 die, I faint, 1 fail ! 
t th^ lu\e m kiv»(s rain 
On my lips and eulids pah'. 
My tin ok itt cold and whilt , ih* t 
>ly heart beats loud lUid last : 
0 1 pre^ it close to thine again, 
Where it will brc'ik at last » 


Vt-ry fi*w perhaps wo familiar with these lines, yet no le<S 
a poet than IShelloy is their author. Tlicir warm, yet ilelicalo- 
ami etlioroal imagination »i]l W appreciated by all, but by 
nmio RO thoroughly as by him who has himself arisen from 
sweet dreams of one beloved to bathe in the art/matic air of a 
southern midsummer night. 

One of the finest poems by Willis, the tory best in my 
opinion which he lias ever written, has no doubt, through thi# 
samo^defcct of undue brevity, been kept back from its proper 
position, not less in the critical than in the popular view 

The shadows lay along Broadway, 

TVas near the twihght-tidc — 

And slowly thcie a lady fur 
Was walking in her pride. 

Alone walk'd slie ; but, vipwle^ly, 

Walk'd spirits at her side. 
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Peace charm'd the atreet bcncatli her feet. 
And Honour charm'd the air ; 

And all a&tir looked kind on her, 

And called lur goo<l as fair — 

For all (io«l ever pa\o to her 
She kept vitli chary caie. 

She kopt nith rare her iH'aiities laro 
From lo%crs wann and true — 

For heart woa cold to all hut fiold. 

And the » i< h camo not to woo — 
lint honoui'd iMdl her charms to sell, 

H [»ie *ils tlio stdliii" do. 

Now walking; there was ono more fair— 

A slight gill, lily-palo ; 

And she had tinsccfi coni]>any 
To make the spirit quail — 

*Tui3Et Want and Scorn she walk'd forlon 
And nothing could avail. 

No mercy now can clear her brow 
From tills world's pi*icc to pray, 

For as love's \vild player dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart ga\c way !— 

Ilttt Die sin forgiven hy Christ in He i\en, 
Hv man is cursed alw.iv 1 


In this composition we find it difficult to recognise the 
Willis who has written so many mere “verftes of society/' 
The lines are not only richly ideal but full of energy, while 
they breathe an earnestness, an evident sincerity of sentiment, 
for which we look in vain throughout all the other works of 
this author. 

While the epic mania, while the idea that to merit in poetry 
prolmty is indispensable, has for some years past been gradu« 
aDjr dying out of the public mind, by mere dint of its own 
absurdity, we find it succeeded by a heresy too palpably false 
to be long tolerated, but one which, in the brief period it has 
already endured, may be said to have accomplished more in 
edlmiptiion of our Poetical Literature than its other 
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onemios combined. I allude to the heresy of The Didaciw, 
It Ijiis b<*cn assumed, tacitly ^and avowedly, directly and in- 
directly, that the ultimate object of all Poetry is Trutli. 
Kvory poem, it sairl, should inculcate a moral, and by this 
moral is the poetical merit of the work to bo adjudged. We 
Americans especially liave patronized this happy idea, and 
wo Ilostonians very especially have developed it in full. Wo 
have taken it into our heads that to write a poem sirajdy for 
the poem's sake, and to acknowledge such to have been our 
design, would he to confess ourselvcb radically wan»'ng in the 
true iKM'tic <lignity and force: — hut the simple fact is that 
would we but pormil ourselves to look into our own souls 
wo should iniinediiilely there <lisrover that under the sun 
th<‘re neither exh.ts nor c/m exist any vork more thoroughly 
dignifiul, moie supieiml^ nohie, than this very poem, thw 
poem ]Hi s(\ this [K)oin whicli is a poem and nothing more, tliH 
[>oom wiitlin bolely ior the poem's sake, 

Witli as deep a reverence for tlio 'rnic as ever inspired the 
bosom of nuui, 1 would nevertheless limit, in some measuiv, 
its modes of inculcatiou. I would limit to enforce them. I 
would not enteeblo them by dissipation. The demands of 
Trutli are sevi'ie. She has no sympathy wuth the myrtles. 
All ihut Avhich IS so indisp'nsahle in Song is precisely all that 
with wliieli .<hp has notliing whatever to do. It is but making 
her a Daunting paradox to wreathe her in gems and flowers. 
In enforcing a tiuth we need severiu rather th'in efll^uescence, 
of language, AVo mu^t be simple, pieci-e, urso. Wo must 
bo cool, calm, unimpassioned, Jn a word, we must be in that 
mood which, as nearly as possible, i> the exact converse of the 
jMtetieal. lf( inubt bo blind indeed w ho docs not ])etceive the 
radi^^l and chasinal ditferenco between the truthful and the 
poetical modes of iuculoalion. He must bo theory-mad beyond 
ixidomptioii who, in spite of these differences, shall still persist 
iu attempting to reconcile the obstinate oils and waters of 
Poetry ami Truth. 

Dividing the world of mind into its three most immediately 
obvious distinctions, wo have the Pure Intellect, Taste, and the 
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Morftl Scnso. I place Ta^to in the middle because it is just 
this imsition whidi iii the mind it occupies. It lioltls intiiuale 
rolatioiifi witli ciThci extreme ; fnit from the Alonil Sense is 
sepamied by so faint a dilUrouco tiiai Aristotle has not 
hesitated to plac<j some of its operations among the virtues 
themselves^ Ni'verthelcss wc lind t)ic e//hv.s' of tlio trio marketl 
vith a feufticiont distinction. Just as the Intellect concenis 
itself with Truth, so Taste inform^ us ot' the Ueautifnl, wliile 
the Moral Sense is regardful of Duty. Df this l.itter, while 
Conscience teaches the obligatitm, and iJeason I lie <‘xpcdieney, 
Taste contents lo with displaying the eliaims, uagmg wav 
ui)on Vice solely on tlic ground of her tlofonnity, her 'Mspro- 
j>ortion, her aninifKity to the iitting, Lo the a])}uoj»riate, to 
the harm on i OILS, in a uord, to IVauty. 

An immortal instinct <lcep within tin* spint of man jh thus 
plainly a sense <>£ the lieautifnl. This it js which adminisl(*js 
to his d<*hght in tin* manifold foiins, and soutnls, and odours, 
Mid BentimeiiU am’d winch In* exists. And just as the lily is 
repeated in the lake, or the e\os of Amaryllis in tin* mirror, 
KO is the mere oral nr written repetition of these forms, and 
Rounds, and coIouin, ami odouis, and bentimenU a diiplieate 
source of dehglir, Hut this mere repetition is not poetry. 
He who shall simply siiiir, witli howe\ur glowing enthushism, 
or with however vivi<l a tnith of <{es» ription, of tin* sights, 
and sound.**, and o<lours and colours, and seiitinn nts which 
greet him in common uith all mankind— he, I say, h.i- yet 
failiefl to prove his divine title. There is cihll a somi thing in 
the distance which ho lias been unable .'itlain. \V<* liavi- 
Btiil a thirst umjuenrbaVlo, to allay u hie h lie ha*, not shown 
UB the cr}stfil spring This thirst belongs to the immortality 
of Man. It is at once a coiHe<)uencc ami an indication of his 
jierennial existence. It is the de.siiv of the inotU htr the star. 
It is no mere api>reciation of the Beauty before u**, but a wild 
effort to reach the Beauty above. Inspired by an ei*.static 
prescience of the glones beyond the grave, W'o struggle by 
multiform combinations among the tliiinrs and tliongbts 
*R«ie te attain a portion of that l-ioveliness whose very elements 
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perhaps appertain to eternity alone. And thus when IJy 
Poetry, or when by Music, the most entrancing of the poetic 
moods, we find ourselves melted into tears, we weep then, not 
as tlie Abbatc (Iravina supposes, through excess of pleasure, 
but tlirough a certain petulant, impatient sorrow at our 
inability to gi*asp noWy wholly, here on eaith, stt once and 
for ever, those di\ino anl rapturous joys of \>hifh thratiffh 
tlie ijoetn, oi ihtovgh the music, we attain to but brief and 
indeterminate glimpset*. 

The struggle to apjaohend the supernal liveliness— ^tbis 
St niggle, on the part of souK fittingly constituted — has given 
to the woild all that which it (the woild) has ovei been enabled 
at once to iindei stand and io feel as poetic. 

The Poetic Sentiment, of course, may develop itself in 
\arious modes — in 1‘ainting, in Sculpture, in Aichitccturc, in 
the Diance— very e^^pecially lu Music — and very peculiarly, 
and ^\ith a uido field, in the composition of the Landscape 
(Jaidon. Our present theme, however, has regard only to its 
manifestation in woids, And hero h t me speak briefly on tln^ 
tojiic of rh} tlim Contenting myself with the ceitainty that 
Music, in Its \ariou8 modes of metie, ihythm, and ihyme, is 
of so vast a moment in Poetry as never to be wisely rejected 
— ii so vitally important an adjunct, that he is simply silly 
who declines its ashistance, 1 \\ill not now pause to maintain 
Its absolute essentiality. Jt is in Music perhaps that the soul 
most Loarly attains the great end for which when inspired by 
the Poetic Sontimoiit, it stniggles — the creation of supernal 
Beauty. It mag be, indeed, that here this sulditne end 
now and then, attained in ftel We aie often made to feel, 
with a shiveiing delight, tliat from an cirthly harp are stricken 
xfbtes which caniwf ha\e been unfamiliai to the angola And 
thus there can be little doubt that in tlie union of Poetry 
with Music ill its po^mlar sense, we shall find the widest field 
for the Poetic <Ieyolo[>ment. The old Bards and Minnesm|$ni^ 
had advantages which we do not possess — and Thomas Hooire^ 
singing his own songs, wa^, in the most legitimate maimer« 
perfecting^ them as poems. 
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I'iti recapitulate then : — I *u'oulJ define, iu brief, the Poetry 
of words as The Ehythmkal Crea/^on of Jkanty. Its sole arbiter 
is Taste. With tho Intellect or with the Conbcieiico it has 
«only collateral lelationa Unless incidentally, it has no 
concern whatever either with Duty c»r Truth. 

A few wbrJs, how<5Vor, in oxidanation. That pleasure which 
is at once tho must pure, the inovst elevating, and the most 
intense, is derived, I maintain, from tho contemplation of the 
Beautiful. In the conteiui»latiou of lleutty we alone liml it 
possible to attain that pleasurable elevation, or exoitcmoiit oj 
the soid^ W'hich we recognise as the PoeJic S(‘nliinenl, and 
which is so easily distinguished from Ti uth, which is tho satis- 
faction of the lieason. or from l\i«4^ioii, wliicli is the excitement 
^ of the heart. I tnahe Beauty, therefore — Ubing tin* won! as 
inclusive of the sublime— 1 make Beauty the ]>i ovince of tJio 
poem, simply because it is an obvious rule of Art that eircets 
sliould bo made to spring as directly as possible iroin tludr 
causes: — no one as yet ha\ing b«‘eii weak enough to deny that 
the peculiar cle>ation in (pu'stion is at lea^^t nu/^f ninthly attain- 
able in tho poem. It by no means ftJlows, ho\\e\ei, tb.it the 
incitements of Passion, or the precepts of Duty, or ev< ii the 
lessons of Truth, may not be intro<luced into a poem, and with 
advantage ; for they may Mih^ei ve incid(‘ntally, in various ways, 
the general purposes of the work : but the true arti'-t will always 
contrive to tone them down in proper subjection to that lUanhj 
1>p)lieh is the atmosphere and the real essein e of tlio pcjein. 

i cannot better introduce the few pot nis which I sliall 
present for your consideration, than by ‘th<j citation of tho 
BrSem to Longfellow's “ Waif : " — 

The day is doiu*, and the darlcn» 

Falls fjom the wings of ^ight, 

Ab a feather is wafttd dowuwaid 
Frnrn an £agle in hia flight, 

I see the lights of the villagt* 

Gleaiij thiongh the lain and the mist, 

And a feeling of s.!diif ss cuiiu s r me, 

That irj\ v^iil rnnnot i* s»nt ; 
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A fpoling of flOilncaa and longin;*, 

That is not aki^ to pain, 

And resoniblcs sorrow only 
Ah the mist resornblos the rain, 

Corno, ri*;id to me «on>e jioern, 

Home Himpio and heartfelt lay. 

That sliall soothe this restless feiding, 
And banish the ttioughts of day. 

Not from Ihf grand old innsttMs, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footstejis echo 
Through the cori-idors of Timo 

For, like strains of martial mtish*. 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s ciidloss toil and endeavour j 
And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from sfime humbler poet, 

Whose s*>ugs gushed from his heart, 

As sliowers from the clouds of burnmtr, 
(,)r tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who thrungh long days of labour, 

And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melotlies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
Tho restless pulse of care, 

And oomo like the benodielion 
Tliat follows after prayer. 

Tlicu read from tho treasured volume 
The poem of tliy choice, 

And lend to tho rhymo of the poet 
Tho beauty of tliy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with musit*, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold tlivir tents like the Arai^,. 

And as silently steal away. 
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With no great range of im^ination, these lines have been 
justly admired for their delicacy of expression. Some of the 
images ai‘o very effective. Nothing can be better than — 

tho bardM sublime, 

AViioso distant footsteps echo 
Down the coiTiiloi's of Time. 

The idea of the last quatruin is also very effective. The 
poem on tlie wliole, however, is chiefly to bo adinh ed for tho 
graceful insouciance of its metre, so well in accordance with 
tho character of the sentiments, and especially for tho ease 
of the general maiiner. This “ease’* or naturalness, in a 
literary style, it has long been the fashion to regard as case 
in appearance alone — as a point of really difiicult attainment. 
But not so : — a natural manner is difficult only to him who 
should nev^er modtlle with it — to the unnatural. It is but tho 
result of writing with the understanding, or with tho instinct, 
that the hne, in composition, should always be that which the 
mass of inaiikirul would ado[it — iind must j)erpetiially vary, 
of course, Avith the occasion. The author who, after the 
fashion of The Xarik ^Irnericaa lievieWy should be upon all 
occasions merely ‘‘quiet,** must necessarily upon many occa- 
sions be simply silly, or stupid ; and has no mure right to 
be considered “ easy ’* or “ natural ” than a Cockney exquisite, 
or than the sleeping Beauty in tlje waxworks. • 

■Among the minor poems of Bryant, none has so much 
impressed me as the one whicluhe entitles “June.’* I quote 
only a portion of it : — 


There, through tlie long, long surnJimr hours, 
The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs aud groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

Tim oriole should build and tell 
His love- tale, close beside my cell ; 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee aud hiunioiug bird. 
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And vriiat, if clio« rfal Bhont^ at noon^ 
Comf, from the Villag<» Bent^ 

Or Bouf^ of niaidA, bent ath tbi moon, 
With faiiy laughter bh nt ? 

And what if, in the evening liglit, 
bctiothed lovtis walk m ^ight 
Of my low monument ? 

1 would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight noi soun 1. 


1 know, I know I should not bio 
T he season s glorious show , 

Nor would its brightutss sliiuo loi me ; 

Noi Its wild music ilow , 

But if, aiound my plate ot sloop, 

The fnends I loye should (oine to weep, 
Tho> might not h istc to go 
Soft an s vndsong an I light and bloom, 
Should keep them lingering by my tomi 


3 hose to their soften’d heaits should bi. 

The thought of what has been. 

And speak of one who cannot shaie 
Tho gladness of the scene , 

AV hose part in all the pomp th it fills 
Tlie circuit of the suninicp lulls, 
l8->that his grave is green , 

And deeply would then luoits igoicc 
lo ht ai agiin his Ining voice 


The rhythmical flow here is even voluptuous — nothing cotild 
bo moio melodious. The poem liaa always aiTocted me in A 
romarKIhblo manner. The intense melancholy which seems 
to well up, perforce, to the surface of all the poet’s cheet^fAt 
SAylngB about his grave, we 6nd thnlling us to the AcmW 
while there is the truest poetic elevation m the thnll. Th6^ 
impression loft is one of a pleasurable sadness. And fm « 
the remaining compositions which I shall introdnee to 
theie be more or less of a similar tone always apparmi^M 
me remind you that (how or why we know noi) 
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taint of sadness is insoparably connected with all the higher 
manifostations of true Beauty. • It is, no\ ertlicless, 

A fcehnpf of badness and longing 
That IS not aktn to pun. 

And nsexiibles Boiron only 
% As tho xiust nsomblcs the rain. 

The tiint of wliicli I apeak is cleaily perceptible even in a 
poem so full of brilliancy and spirit as “Tho Health” of 
Edward Coote Pinkney : — 

1 fill this cup to one m idr up 
Of lovclmesB alono, 

A woman, of hci gonll** sox 
Tlio fit# mnig paifigon j 
lo i^honi the better eluntnts 
And kindly t»tais h ivi gnen 
A lorni hO fur, th%t like the air, 

'Tis Itss of earth than In ft\t n. 

lUr cvtrv lone w music’s oinn, 

Ijikc those of niotnnig buds, 

And some thing more than melo<ly 
T>\\flls ovir m hr r voids ; 

*lhc toiiMge of hy htart nro they, 

Anti from her lips each flovs 
Afi one may see the burden’d Iko 
F orth issue from the losc 

Afl(ction8 axe as thoughts to her, 

The measures of her liours , 

Her f< ihngs have the frngruiry, * 

The freshness of young flovers ; 

And lovely passions, changn r f*ft, 

8o hll her, sho appears 
Tlie iinagt of ih# UiStdves by tuins,^ 

Tho idol of pai»t years ! 

Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice m echoing hearts 
A sound mnst long remain , 

But memory, such as mine of her, 

So very much endears. 

When death is nigh my latrst sigh 
Will not be life’s, but In ra. / 
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1 Hird this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness nloncf 
A woman, of lici* gentle sox 
The scorning paragon — 

Her health I and would on earth there stood, 
Some more of such a frame, 

That life might Tie all poetry. 

And wcnriiioas a name. 


It was the Tnislbrtuue of Mr, Pinkney to have been bom 
too far sou til. Had he been a New Englander, it is probable 
that ho would have been ranked as tlio tii*st of Atnerican 
lyrists by that magnanimous cabal which has so long 
controlled the destinies of American liotters, in conducting 
the thing called I'ke North Amerkan Jimcw. The poem 
just citcjd is esirecially beautiful; but the poetic elevation 
which it induces we must refer chiefly to our sympathy in 
the poet’s enthusiasm. We pardon his hyperboles for the 
evident earnestness with which tliey are uttered. 

It was by no means my design, however, to expatiate upon 
the mmts of what I should read you. These will necessarily , 
speak for themselves. Boccalini, in his Advertkements frm 
I\irnax^sti$, tells us that Zoilus once presented Apollo a very 
caustic criticism upon a very admirable book: — whereupon 
the god asked liim for the beauties of the work. Ho replied 
that he only busied himself about the errors. On hearing this, 
Apollo, handing him a sock of unwinnowod wheat, bade him 
pick out all the ch^ff for his reward. 

Now this fable answers very well as a hit at the critics^ 
but I am by no means sure that the god was in the right. 1. 
am b;]j^ no means certain that the true limits of the critical 
duty are not grossly misunderstood. Excellence, in a poem 
especially, may be considered in the light of an axiom, which : 
need only be properly put, to become self-evident It is not ; 
excellence if it require to be demonstrated as such : — and thus . 

point out too particularly the merits of a work of Art, i$ tbi . : 
^ admit that they are not merits altogether. 

Among the “Melodies” of Thomas Moore is one whose^ 
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distinguished character as a poem proper seems to have K'eii 
mgulariy left out of view. ’ I^lludc to his linos beginning- * 
“Come, rest in this bosom.” The inU'iise energ}'' of tlioir 
expression is not suipissed by anything in ilyron. There are 
two of the linos in which a sentiment is convoyed that 
embodies ♦ the ail in all of the divine i>as8ion of Love--a' 
sentiment which, perhaps, has found its echo in more, and in 
more passionate, human hearts than any other single aontimont 
ever embodied in words 

Como, re^t in this hosom, iny own striclo'n cli*i'r, 

Thonah tlu‘ herd have tied from th<-c, thy homo is still heio ; 

Here still is the smile, that no eloud ean o'oieast, 

And a hcait and a hand all l)iy oun to the last. 

Oh ! ^vhat was luvo iniide for, it ’lis not the saino 
Through joy aiul through tonm*nt, tliioiigh glory nnd shame ? 

1 know not, 1 ask not, if giiiHN in thut henit, 

I but kiiou that I Io\*‘ tlice, whitcMu* lliou srl. 

Thou hiust lallM mo thy Angel in moments of bliss, 

And lliy Angel I’ll be, ’n4id the honors of this, — 

Through tho furnace, unbliniikjiig, thy .st«ps to pin sue, 

And shHd thee, aiul save thi**, -or perish theie loci ! 


It has been the fashion of late days tu deny Moot c Imagina* 
tion, while granting him Fancy— a distinction originating 
with Coleridge — than whom no man more fully comprehended 
the great powers of Moore. The fact is, that the fancy of this 
poet so far predominates over all his oiher faculties, and over 
the fancy of all other men, as to have induced, very naturally, 
the idea tliat ho is fanciful only. But never was there a 
greater mistake. Never was a grosser wrong <loiio tho fame 
of a true poet, lu the compass of the English language I can call 
to mind no poem more profoundly — more weirdly imiginatm^ 
the best sense, than the lines commencing — would I 
were by that dim lake ” — which are the composition of Thomas 
Hoore. I regret that 1 am unable to romc^mber them. 

# One of tho noblest — and, speaking of Fiuicy — on(» of tho most 
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singularly fanciful of modem poeto, was Thomas Hood. iPa 
“Fair Ines ” had always for ml an inexpressible cbann 

O saw yo not hit lues ? 

She*3 ^ne into the West/ 

To dazzle when the snn is dovxL 
And rob the world of rest i 
She took onr daylight with iicr. 

The smiles that wo love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek, 

And pearls upon her breast. 

0 turn again, fair Iiics, 
llofore tho fall of night, 

For fear tho moon should shine alone. 

And stars unrival I’d bright ; 

And blessed will the lover bo 
That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes tho love against thy clicek 
I dare not oven write J 

Would I had been, fair Incs, 

That gallant cavalier. 

Who Todo so gady by tby side, 

And whisper’d thee so near \ 

Were there no bonny dames at liome, 

Or no true lovers here. 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of tho dear ! 

1 saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along tho sliore. 

With bands of noble gentlemen. 

And banners waved before ; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 

And snowy plumes they wore ; 

It would have been a beauteous dreamy 
If it had been no more 1 

Alas, alas, fair In^ 

She went away with song, 

With Music waiting on her steps;,. 

And shoutincs of the throne : 
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Bufc some were aad ftiid felt no miitli, 
But only MasicVwrong, 

In sounds that sang Farowolii Faniwilli 
To her you've lovoil so long. 

Fnre^ellk farewell, fair Incs, 

That ves<»el nev<r boro 
Bo ftur a lady on its doeh, 

Noi danced so light hcfoie,— 

Alas for j^deahiuo on the so«i, 

And Aoiiow on the shoit ^ 

Tho smilo that blest one ]r>vci’b heai-t 
Has bioken many more ! 


Tho Haunted Houbo," by the same author, is one of the 
ti'ucst poms evi r written, — one of the imesi, oiw of the most 
unexceptionable, one ol the most thoroughly artistic, botli in 
its theme and in its execution. It is, moreover, powerfully/ 
ideal — imsiginative. I regret that its length renders it un&uit 
able for the pur])ose8 of this lecture. In place of it permit me 
to offer the universally appieciatod “Bridge of Sighs — 


Ono moio llnfortunsto^ 
Weary of bicath, 

Kabhly impoituiiatc 
(loTio to her death 1 

Take her up tcndeily, 

Lift her with care 
Fashion'd so tdidcrly, 
Young and so fair I 

I ook at her gannents 
Clinging like cerrments ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing 

JFmeh her not scornfully ; 

of her mournfttlly, 
Gently and humanly ; 

Ifot of the stains of her, 

Att that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no df»cp soiutiny 
Inlo her mutiny 
IkiHli and undutiful , 

IW nil diKlionoui, 

])(ath his left ou !•' " 

Only the beautiful 

Where the lamps <xinv(.r 
flo far m the liver, 

Witli many a light 
From window and casf/nctit 
Fi oiu garret to basement, 

Sho stood, with amarement, 
Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tiemble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch. 

Or the black flowing ri\er : 
Mnd from life's hisiot}'', 

Glad to death's mystery, 

Swift to be hurl'd— 
Anywhere, anywhere 

wmfnrlA f 
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In flho plnngod boldly, 

No matter how roldly 
ITio rough liver ran, — 

Over the blink of it, 

Picture it, — think of it, 
DiHsolulo Mnu I 
Lave in it, drink ol it 
Then, if you can ! 

Still, for ull blips of liers, 
One of Kve’s family — 

Wipe those poor lijis of hors 
Oozing so flammily, 

Looji up her tresses 
]*lscape(i from the comb. 

Her Ihir iinbiirn O-csses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Whoie was hci liomc I 

Who was her fafher 1 
Who w’as her mother ? 

Had sho a bister * 

Had sho a brother ? 

Or was there n dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other 

Alas I for the raiity 
Of Ohriatiau charity 
Under tho sun ! 

Oh 1 it was pitiful I 
Near a whole city full, 
Homo ahe had none. 

Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly, 
^elings had changed : 


Love, by harsh evidence. 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even (aod’s provldenca 
Seeming obtronged. 

Take liei* up tenderly ; 

Lift her with care^; 

Fashion'd so slenderlj^, 
Young, and so fair ! 

Ero her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigully, 

I k ecntly, — ^kindly, — 
Smooth and compose 
them ; 

Anti her eyes, elo'^o them, 
Staring so blindly 1 

Dreail fully staling 
Through muildy iin)mrity, 
As when with tho daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 

Perishing gloomily, 

Si»urietl hy contumely, 

Cold inhumanity, 

Ihiniiiig insanity. 

Into her rest,— 

Cross her hands humbly. 

As if praying dumbly, 

Over her hp a.st ! 

Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behaviour. 

And leaving, with meek- 
ness, 

Her sins to her Saviour I 


The Yigoiiv of ibis poem is no loss romarkablo thau ite 
pathos. The versification, although carrying the fanciful to the 
very verge of tho fantastic, is nevertheless admirably adapted 
to the wild insanity which is the thesis of the poem. 

Among ihe minor poems of Lord Byron is one which 
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never received from the eritics the pndse which it andouhtedJ 
deserves: — • 

Thongh the day of my d«*stiiiy’s over, 

And the star of my faio hath diH^hnod, 

Thy soft heart refused to diseover 
The faults which so many conhl find ; 

Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 

It shrunk not to share it with me, 

And the love whicii my spirit hath }Uiinted 
It ncvci hath found but in /Aec, 

Then when nature around mt* is smiling, 

The lost smile which answem to mine, 

1 do not bf'liovo it beguiling, 
llecause it icminds mo of thine ; 

And when winds are at war with the ocean, 

As the breasts I believed in with me, 

If their billows excite an emotion, 

It is that they bear mo from tiup. 

Though the rock of my last hope is shinicd, 

And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 

Though I feel that my soul is di livered 
To jiaiii — it shall not !>o its slave, 

Tlicie is many a pang to pursue mf* : 

They may crush, hut they shall not contemn — 

They may torture, but shall not subilue mo — 

'Tis of ihet that 1 think— not of them. ^ 

Though human, thou ilhbt not dcrc ivc me, 

Though woman, thou didst not foisake, 

Though loved, thou forbore&t to grieve me, 

Tliough slandered, tliou never couldst shako,— 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim mo. 

Though partcfl, it was not to fly. 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 

Nor mute, that the world might belie. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it. 

Nor the war of the many with one — 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

'Twas folly not sooner to shun : 
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Anil if dearly that error hath cost ine» 

And moie than I*once could foresee, 

1 have found that whatever it lost roe, 

It could not depiive mo of thee. 

From the wreck of the past, which hath perished, 

Tliua much I at least may recall, # 

It hath tauj^ht roe that winch 1 most cheii'.hed 
Deserved to he dearest of all : 

In the desert a fountain is epnnp^ing, 

In th« w'ide waste there still is a tiec, 

And a bird m the solitude singings 
'VVhii'li fpeaks to my sjurit ol thre, 

Altliough the rhythm here is one of the most difficult, tho 
versification could scarcely be improved. No nobler ever 
ongagcil tho pen of poet. It is the soul-elovating idea that* 
no man can consider himself entitled to complain of Fate wliile 
in his adversity he still retains the unwavering love of womaai. 

From Alfred Tennyson, although in peifoct sincerity I 
regard him as tho noblest poet that over lived, I have left 
myself time to cite only a very brief specimen. I call him, 
and thijik him the noblest of poets, not because the impressiopa 
he produces are at all times the most profound — not because 
tho poetical excitement which ho induces is at aU times the f 
most intense — but because it is at all times the most ethere4~ 
in other words, the most elevating and most pure. No poet 
is so little of the earth, earthy. What I am about to read is 
from his last long poem, “ The Princess ; 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Else in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Antumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 

That brings oui; friends up from the underworld, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with ali we love below the vexge ; 

So jtad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 
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Ab, sad Ktod strange as in dark summer dawns 
Tbe earliest pipe of halt auaken’d buds 
To dying ears, nhen unto djing eyes 
The casement sloal> grous a glimmenng square ; 

So sad, so strange, the da>s that aio no moie. 

^ Pc ir as rcmcnibci'd kisst s after death, 

And SMLct as those b> ho]Hlcsa fuuy H ign*d 
On lips that are for others , deep os 1 o\< , 

Deep as fust love, and i^iid with all i egret ; 

0 Death 111 Life, the days that aio no inoit . 

Thus, although lu a very cursory and imperfect manner, I 
hAve endeavoured to convey to you my conception of the PcK'tic 
Brinciple. It has be( n my purpose to suggest that, uhilo this 
Principle itself is strictly and simply the Human Aspiiation for 
Supernal Beauty, the manifestation of the rrincii>lo is a1wii}s 
found in an eleiating excitement of the soul, quite independent of 
that passion which is the intoxication of the Heart, or of that 
truth which is the satisfaction of the Keason* For in regaid 
to passion, alas t its tendency is to degrade rather than to 
elevate the Soul. Love, on the contiaiy — Lovc-tlie tiuo, 
the divine Eros — the Uranian as distinguished from the 
Dion^an Venus — ^is unquestionably the purest and truest of 
all poetical themes. And in regard to Tiuth, it, to bo sure, 
tihrongh tbe attainment of a truth we are led to perceive a 
"‘iiaimony where none was apparent before, wc experience at 
>!nte the true poetical effect , but this effect id* referable to the 
fiArmony alone, and not in the least degiec to tbe truth which 
oaerely served to render the haimony manifest. 

We shall reach, however, more immediately a distinct 
sumeeption of what the true Poetry is, by mere reference to a 
Eew of the simple elements whicli induce in the Poet himself 
AA poetical effect. He recognises the ambrosia which 
il^fhpcrlslkes his soul in the bright orbs that shine in Heaven, in 
tAlUtes of the flower, in the clustering of low shrubberies, 
in Hie waving of the grain-flelds, in the slanting of tall eastern 
liwes, in tbe blue distance of mountains, in the gioupnig of 
in the twinkling of balf-hidden brooks, in the gleaming 
mersi in the repose of sequestered lakes, in the star- 
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mirroring depths of lonely wells. He perceives it in the songs 
of birds, in tljo harp of iKoli#, in the sighing of the night-wind, 
in the repining voice of the forest, in the surf that complains 
to the shore, in the fresh breath of the woods, in the scent of 
the violet, in the voluptuous perfume of the hyacinth, in the 
suggestivo odour that comes to him at eventidb from fan- 
distant undiscovered islands, over dim oceans, illimitable and 
unexplored, lie owns it in all noble tlioughts, in all unworldly 
motives, in all holy impulses, in all chivalrous, generous, and 
Rclf-sacrificing deeils. He fools it in the Ix aiity of woman, in 
the grace of her step, in the lustre of her oyo, in the melody of 
her voice, in her soft laughter, in her sigh, iii the harmony of the 
rustling of her robes. lie deeply feels it in her winning endear- 
ments, in her burning enthusiasms, in her gentle charities, in ^ 
her meek and devotional endurances, but above all, ah, far above 
all, he kneels to it, be worships it in the faith, in the purity, 
in the strength, in the altogether di>inc majesty of her l(we. 

Let me conclude by the riipitation of yet another brief poem, 
one very diiieront in character from any that I have before 
quoted. It is by Motherwell, and is called “The Song of the 
IJavalicr.” With our modern and altogether rational ideas of 
the alisurdity and impiety of warfare, we are not precisely in 
that frame of mind best adapted to sympathize with the 
sentiments, and thus to appreciate the real excellence of the 
poem. To do this fully we must identify ourselves in fancy 
with the soul of the old cavalier : — 

A steed ! a steed 1 of matchless speede ! 

A s>vQrd of metal keetie 
A1 else to noble hoartes is drosse — 

A1 che ou earth is meauc. 

The ueighynge of the war-horse prowde, 

The rowleing of the drum. 

The clangour of the trumpet lowdc — 

Be soundes from heaven that come. 

And oh 1 the thundering pressc of knightes, 

Whoa as their ^var-cryos wclle, 

May tole from heaven an angel biight, 
k And rowac a head from hell. 
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Then moimte t then mounte, brave gallants all, 
And don your lulroos amaiuo : 

Deat1io*& oouilfifl, Fame and Honour, call 
Us to the field og«uiic. 

No shrewish tcates shall fill 3 our eyo 
When the swoid-hili’s in our hiiud,— 
^Heart-whole we*ll port, and no whit higha 
For the layiest of the land ; 

Let piping swainc, and ciaven ^^lght, 

Thus ueeiKj and puling 
Oui business is liko men lo light, 

\».1 1.W 4<. I 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMPOSITION. 

Chaulfs Dkjkens, in a note now lying before inc, alluding 
to an examination I once made of the mechanism of liavnahy 
Eudgey says— “By the way, are you aware that (Godwin wrote 
his Cali b backwaids? lie first involved liis hero in 

a web of difficulties, forming the second volume, and then, for 
the first, cast aliout him for some mode of accounting for what 
had been done. * 

1 cannot think this the precise mode of }>roceduro on the 
jpart of Godwin — and indeed what he himself acknowledges is 
not altogether in accordance with Mr. Dickens’s idea — but the 
author of Caleb WilUams was too good an artift not to perceive 
' the advantage derivable from at least a somewhat similar 
process. Nothing is more dear than that every plot, worth 
the name, must be elaborated to its ddnoveraent before anything 
be attempted with the pen. It is only with the dinmemeni 
constantly in view that we can give a plot its indispensable air 
of consequence, or causation, by making the incidents, and 
especially the tone at all points, tend to the development of 
the intention. 

There u a radical error, I think, in the usual mode of con- 
etme^ng a story. Either history affords a thesis— or one is 
• suggested by an incident of the day — or, at best^ ithe author 
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sets himself to work in the combination of striking events to 
4*01^ merely the })iisis of his'-narrativo — designing, generally^ 
to fill in wjtJi dosojiption, dialogue, or autorial comment, 
whatever vrovicosi of fact or action may, from page to page, 
render themselves apparent. 

I piefer commencing with the consideration ot an effed. 
Keeping originality always in view — for he is false to himself 
who ventures to disixuise with so obvious and so easily attain- 
able a souicc of interest —I say to myself, in the fiist place, 
“Of the innumeiable effects or iuiprc&^ions of which the heart, 
the intellect, or (more generally) the soul is susceptible, wdiat 
one shall I, ou the present occasion, stdeot?” Ha\ing chosen 
a novel fh’st, and secondly, a vivhl effect, I consider whether 
it can bo best wrought by incident or tone — whether by 
ordinary incidents and poculLir tom*, or the converse, or by 
peculiarity both of inrident and tone— afterwards looking 
about me (or rather within) for sucli comlnnations of event 
or tone as sliall l)est ai<l me in the construction of the effect. 

I have often thought how interesting a magazine paper 
might bo written by any author who would — that i$ to say, 
who could — detail, stop by step, the processes by which any one 
of his compositions attained its ultimate point of comjdetion. 
Why such a paper has never been given to tJic world, I am 
much at u loss to say— but perhaps the autorial vanity has 
liad more to do w'ith the omission than any one other causa 
Most writers — poets iu especial — jwefer having it understood 
that they comjiose by a &i>ecies of fine frenzy — an ecstatic 
intuition — and >vuuld positively shudder at letting the public 
take a peep behind the scenes, at the elaborate an<l vacillating 
crudities of thought — at the true purposes seized only at the 
last moment — at tho innumerable glimpses of idea that arrived 
not at llio maturity oT full view' — at tlie fully-matured fancies 
discarded in despair as unmanageable — at the cautious selec- 
tions and rejections — at the painful erasures and interpolations, 
— ^in a word, at the wheels and pinions, tho tackle for sceno^ 
'shifting, the step ladders and dcmon-trai>s, the cock's feathers, 
the red paint, and tlio black patches, wliich, in ninety-nine 
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€9ses out of tlio hundred, constitute tlie properties of the 
litemry histrUK 

I am aware, on tlio other linnd, tlmt fhc case is hy no 
means common, in wliich an author is at all in condition to 
retrace tlie steps hy which his conclusions have hcen attained. 
In genera^ suggestions, having arisen pell-mell, are j)nrsiie<l 
and forgotten in a similar manner. 

For my own part, I have neither sympath} wiili the repug- 
nance alluded to, nor, at any lime, tlic least diflicnlty in recalling 
to mind the progreshive steps of any of my compositions ; and, 
since the interest of an analysis, or reconstruction, such as f 
have considered a (hsUUintamy is cpiite iiulcpondcnl of any 
ical or fancied inlenst in the thing analysed, it will not he 
regarded as a breach of deconnn on my part to show the 
modus operandi hy whieli some <m<* of my own works was put 
together. I select “The Ua\eii’^ as most generally known. 
It is my design to render it manifest that no one point in its 
composition is referrible either to accident or intuition- tliat 
the work proceeded, sh'p by step, to its coinplotion with the 
precision and rigid conseiiuencc of a matin niatical luohlem. 

Let us iU'jinifes, as ii relevant to the ]M)em, r sc, the cireiim- 
stance — or say the necessity — which, in lie' first place, gave 
rise to the intention of coiupo.sing a jioem that shonhl suit at 
once the popular and the critical taste. 

Wo commence, then, with thi«» intention. 

The initial consideration was that of extent. * If any literary 
work is too long to be read at one sitUne, we roust he content 
tp dispense with the immensely impoiiant effect dori\ab]e 
from unity of impression-- f(»r, if two sittings ho rcquiied, 
the affairs of the world interfen*, and everything like totality 
ia at once destroyed. But bince, cdf^ris porilv^ no poet can 
afford to dispense with anything that may advance his design, 
il but reroaims to bo seen whether there f«, in extent, any 
ildin^ntago to counterbalance the loss of unity wliich attends 
it. lierc 1 say no, at once. What we term a long [lot-m is, 
in fact, merely a succession of brief ones — that is to say, of 
brief j>dettcal effects. It is necille.'-s to deinorntrate that a 
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poem id such only inasmuch as it intensely excites, by elevating 
the soul ; and all intense excitements are, through a psychal 
necessity, brief. For this reason, at least one-half of the 
“Paradise Lost” is essentially prose — a succession of poetical 
excitenienl/3 interspersed, inevitahltj^ with corresponding de- 
pressions — the whole being deprived, through the extremeness 
of its length, of the vastly important artistic element, totality, 
or unity of effect. 

it apjioars evident, then, that there is a distinct limit, as 
regards length, to all works of literary art — the limit of a 
single sitting — and tliat, althougli in certain classes of prose 
composition, such as Jhlniuon Crusoe (demanding no unity), 
this limit may be advantageously overpassed, it can never 
pro|K»rly be ovorfmssed in a poem. Within this limit, the 
extent of a poem may be made to bear mathematical relation 
to its merit — in other words, to the excitement or elevation — 
again, in other w'ords, to the degree of tlio true poetical effect 
which it is capable of inducing ; for it is clear that the brevity 
must be in direct ratio of the intensity of the intended effect 
— this, with one }>roviso — that a certain degree of duration ie 
absolutely requisite for the production of any effect at all. 

Holding in view these considerations, as well as that degree 
of excitement which 1 deemed not above the popxilar, while 
not below the critical taste, I reached at once what I con- 
ceived the proper length for my intended poem — a length of 
about one hundred lines. It is, in fact, a hundred and eight. 

My next thought concerned the choice of an impression, or 
effect, to be conveyed : and here I may as well observe that, 
throughout the construction, I kept steadily in view the design 
of rdndoring the work universally appreciable. I should 
carried too far out of my immediate topic were I to demon* 
strate a point upon which I have i^peatedly insisted, aetd ; 
which, with the [lootical, stands not in the slightest need of 
demonsti^ation — the point, I mean, that Beauty is the sole 
legitimate province of the poem, A few words, however, in 
elucidation of my real meaning, which some of my ofrieuds 
have evinced a disposition to misrepresent. That pleasure 
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"WhiclL is at onco the ;nosfc intense, the most dovating, and 
the most pure, is, I ]>elievc, found in the contemi)liition of the 
beautiful. When, indeed, men speak of Beauty, they mean, 
precisely, not a quality, as is supposed, but an efToct — they 
refer, in just to that intense and pure elevation of smd 
— not of intellect, or of heart — uj)on which I have commented, 
and which is exjjerienccd in consequence of contemplating 
“the beautiful. ’ 'Snw I designate Beauty as the province of 
the poem, iricrely because it is an obvious rule of Art that 
effects shoubl be made to spring from direct causes — that 
objects should be atiiiiiied through means best adapted for 
their attainment — no one as yet having been weak enough to 
deny that the peculiar elevation allude<l to, is utod nadUfj 
attained in the poem. Now the object Truth, or the satis- 
faction of the intellect, and the object Passion, or the excite* 
mont of tlio heart, arc, although attainalde to a certain extent 
ill poetry, far more readily attainable in prose. Truth, in 
fact, demands a precision, and Passion a hmnelinm (the truly 
passionate will compr(*hoiid me) which arc aljsohitely an- 
tagonistic to that P>eauty which, I maintain, is the excitement, 
or pleasurable elevation, of the soul. It by no mcan.s follows 
from anything here said that passion, or even trutli, may not 
be introduced, and even profitably introduced, into a poem — 
for they may serve in elucidation, or aid the general effect, as 
do discords in music, by contrast — but tho^true artist will 
^^Iways contrive, first, to tone them into proj»er subservience 
to the predominant aim, and, secondly, to enveil them, a.s far 
as possible, in that Beauty whicli is the atmosphere and the 
essence of the poem. 

Regarding, then, Beauty as iny province, my next question 
referred to the tone of its highest manifestation — and all 
experience has shown that this tone is one of sadness. Beauty 
of whatever kind, in its supremo development, invariably 
excites the sensitive soul to tears. Melancholy is thus the 
most legitimate of all the poetical tones. 

The^length, the province, and the tone being tjjus doter- 
I betook myself io ordinary induction, with the view 
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of obtaining some artistic piquancy wliicb might serve me at 
a key-note in tln5 construction of th«3 poem — some pivot upon 
which tlie whdle stiiicturo might turn. In carefully thinking 
over all the U4»n.‘il artistic eflorts — or more j>ropcrJy in 

the theatrical sense — 1 did not fail to perceive immediately 
that no one had been so universally employed as that of the 
refrain, Tlie universality of its employment sufficed to assure 
me of its intrinsic value, and spared mo the necessity of sub* 
mitting it to analysis. I considerod it, however, with regard 
to its susceptibility of improvement, ^md soon saw it to be 
in a primitive condition. As commonly the refiain, or 
Imrflen, not only is limited to lyric verso, but depends for its 
impression upon the force of monotone— both in sound and 
thought. The jilea-mn^ is deduced sohdy from the sense of 
identity — ol repetition. 1 resoh etl to d i\ i‘r«ify , and so heighten 
the elloct, by adhering in general to the monotone of sound, 
while 1 continually varied that of thought : that is to say, I 
deU»rmiiied to jiroduco coutinuously novel effects, by the 
variation of the ajtpUcation of the ref nun — the rtf min itself 
remaining, for the most part, unvaried. 

These ]>oints being settled, I next bethought rnc of the 
mlwre of my refrain. Since its ai)plicatiun was to be re- 
peatedly varied, it was clear that the re fain itself must be 
brief, for there would have been an insurmountable difficulty 
in frequent vari<ition3 of application in any sentence of length. 
In proportion to the brevity of the sentence would of coarse 
be the facility of the variation. This led me at once to a 
single word as the best refrain. 

The question now arose as to the charactei* of the word. 
Iltu«4ng made up my mind to a refrain^ the division of the 
poem into stanzas was of course a corollaiy, the refrain forming 
the dose to each stanza. That such a cIo.se, to have force, 
most be sonorous and susceptible of protracted emphasis 
admitted no doubt, and these considerations inevitably led me 
to the long o as tlie most sonorous vowel in connection with f 
as the most producible consonant ^ 

The sound of the refrain being thus determined, it bhcatoc^ 
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nooefisary to select a word embodying tliis sound, and at the 
same time in the fullest possible keeping witli that melancholy 
which I had predetermined as the tone of the poem. In such 
a search it v ould have been absohitelj' impossible to overlook 
the wonl “Nevermore. * In fact, it was tho very first which 
p^esente<^ltself. 

Tho xiGxt (hmlerofainwufi a pretext for the continuous tiso 
of tho one word “neveiniore.” In observing tlio difficulty 
which I at once fouml in inventing a sufliciently ^dausiblc 
reason for its continuous rt‘p(jtitioii, T did not fail to perceive 
that this difliciilty arose solely from the pre-assumption that 
the woi'<l was t<» be so continuously or monotonously spoken 
by a human being — I <Hd not fail to ])eiceive, in sliort, that 
the difficulty lay in the leconciliation of this monotony with 
the exercise of reason on the part of the creature repeating 
blie word. Here, then, immediately aros<3 the idea of a we/i- 
reasoniog cn*atur(‘ Cii liable of speech ; and very naturally, a 
parrot, in the first inst*ince, suggisted itself, but was sujier- 
s<*ded forthwith by a Ibuen as eciualJy capable of speech, and 
infinitely more in keeping with the intfUKh'd tone, 

1 ha<l iujv> gon<* so far as the emiception of a Raven, tho 
bird of ill-omen, monotonously repeating tho one word “Never- 
more” at the conclusion of each stanza in a poem of nudancholy 
tone, and in length about one hundred lines. Now, never 
losing sight of the object suirremmess or perfection at all points, 
A I asked myself — “ Of all melancholy tojiics what, according to 
tho mivnsal understanding of mankind, iw tho rnost melancholy?” 
Death, w.as the <#hvious reply. “ And when,” I said, “ is this 
most melancholy of topics most poetical ? " From what I have 
already explained at some length, tho answer here also is obvious 

“When it most closely allies itself to Jkaufy : the death, 
then, of a beautiful woman is unquestionably the most poetical 
topic in the world, and equally is it beyond doubt that the lips 
vjlXjat suited for such topic are those of a bereaved lover.*' 

I had now to combine the two ideas of a lover lamenting 
his dqpeaaed mistress and a Haven continuously re[)eaiing the 
«waitl “Nevermore,” I had to combine these, bear&g in mind 
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my do««ign of varyin;* at ovtTy turn tho application of thd word 
ropcatod, but tho only intolJigi^de mode of such combination 
is that of imagining llio Ttavon employing the word in answer 
to the queries of the lover. And hei'o it was that I saw at 
once tlie oj»portunity afforded for ihv effect on which I had 
been depending, that is to say, the effect (»f the lyjiaiion of 
applicatimi, 1 saw that I could inahe tlu^ tirst qneiy propounded 
by the lover — tho tirst (pieiy to which the Ihiveii should reply 
“Nevermore” — tlwt 1 could make this lirst (piery *i common- 
place (me, the second li*ss so, the thin I still less, and so on, 
until at length the lover, staitled from Ins original no7i>'halance 
by th<‘ iiK'laiiclKjly clnnT.jcter of the word itself, by its frequent 
1 (‘petition, and l»y a eonsideration of tho oininuu^ reputation of 
thefo^^l that utteied it, is at length excited to superstition, 
and wildly propounds queries of a far different character — 
queries wlioso solution he has ]>as^^onately at heai t — propounds 
them half in superstition ami half in that species of despair 
which delights in self-torture — inopounds them not altogether 
because he believes in the prophetic or demoniac character of 
the bird (which reason assures him is merely repeating a lesson 
learned by rote), but because ho experiences a frenzied pleasure 
in so modelling his questions as to receive from the expected 
“Nevermore” the most delicioiib because the most intolerable 
of sorrow'. Percidving the opportunity thus afforded me, or, 
more strictly, thus forced upon mo in the progress of tho con- 
struction, 1 first established in mind the climax or concluding 
query — that query to which “Nevennore” should be in the 
last place an answer — that query in reply to which this word 
“ Nevermore ” should involve tho utmost conceivable amount 
of sorrow and despair. 

Here then the poem may be said to have its beginning, at 
the end where all wenks of art should begin ; for it was here at 
this point of my preconsiderations that I first put pen to paper 
in the composition of the stanza : — 

Prophet,” sahl I, “tiling of u\nl ! piopliet still if hir*l or devil ! 

By that hca\Tn tli.it liends above as— that (Jod we holh adore, 

Tell tlusoioal with iioiiow Uilen, it withm tlip dist.nit Aideim, * ^ 
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It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the an^ls name Lenorc- 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden ^vhom tlie angels name Leuoro.'* 
Quoth the Kaven, “ Nevermore.” 

I composed tliis stanza, at this point, first tliat, by establish- 
ing tile climax, I might the better vary and graduate, as regards 
eeriousne^ and importance, the preceding queries of the lover, 
and secondly, that I might definitely settle the rhythm, the 
metre, and tlio length and general arrangement of the stanza, 
as well as graduate tlie stanzas which were to precede, so that 
none of them jnight surpass this in rhythmical effect. Had I 
been able in the subsequent composition to construct more 
vigorous stanzas, I should without scruple Imvo purposely 
enfeebled them so as not to interfere with the climacteric 
effect. 

And here I may as well say a few words of the versification. 
My first object (as usual) was originality. The extent to 
which this has been neglected in versification is one of the 
most unaccountable things in the world. Admitting that 
there is little possibility of variety in more rhythm^ it is still 
clear that the possible varieties of metro and stiinza are 
absolutely infinite ; and yet, for avturks, no man^ in verse, has 
ever done, or ever seemed to think of doing, an original thing. The 
fact is that originality (unless in minds of very unusual force) 
is by no moans a matter, as some suppose, of impulse or in- 
tuition. In general, to be found, it mast be elaborately sought, 
and, although a positive imjrit of the highest class, demands in 
its attainment less of invention than negation. 

Of course I pretend to no originality in either the rhythm 
or metre of the “ Raven.” The former is trochaic — the latter 
is octametre acatalectic, alternating with heptametro catalcctic 
repeated in the refrain of the fifth verse, aJid terminating with 
tetrametro catalcctic. Less j^edantically, the feet employed 
throughout (trochees) consist of a long syllable followed by 
a short ; the first line of the stanza consists of eight of these 
feet, the second of seven and a half (in effect two-thirds), tlio 
tliird of eight, the fourth of seven and a half, the fifth the 
same/the sixth three ami a half. Now, each of#theso linefl 
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taken individually has keen employed before, and what 
originality the “ Kaven ” has, i4 in their comhination into atanz/Ck / 
nothing even reiuolely approaching this combination has ever 
boon atteiiipted. The e fleet of this originality of coinbi]||Bition 
is aided ]>y other tinnsual and some altogether in^vol effects, 
arising from an extrusion of the application of the princiides of 
rhyme and alliteration. 

The next iK)iut to bo considered the mod4* of bringing 
together the lover ami the Jiaven- and tlic fir^^t branch of this 
consideration was the locate. For this the most natural sug- 
gestion might Roim to be a forest, 4 >t the fields — but it has 
always appeared to me that a close circum^ci'iption of space is 
absolutely necessary to the effect of insulated incident — it has 
the force of a frame to a picture. It has an indisputable moral 
power in keeping concentrated the afttmtioin and, of course, 
must not be confounded with mere unity ot‘ place. 

1 determined, then, to ]dacc the lo\ er in his chamber — ^in a 
chamber render'd sacred to him by memories of licr who had 
frequented it. The room is represented as richly furnished — 
this in mere pursuance of the ideas I liave already explained 
on the subject of Beauty, as the sole true poetical thesis. 

The locale being thus determined, 1 had no^vv to introduce 
the bird — and the thought of introducing him through the 
window was inovitalile. The idea of making the lover 
suppose, in the first instance, that tlie flapping of the wings 
of the bird against the shutter, is a “tapping” at the door, 
originated in a Ai ish to iucreasc, by prolonging, the reader’s 
curiosity, and in a desire to admit the incidental effect arising 
from the lover’s throwing open the door, finding all dark, and 
then^fe adopting the half-fancy that it was the spirit of hie 
mistress that knocked. 

1 made the night tempestuous, first to account for the 
Kaven’s seeking admission, and secondly, for the effect of 
trust with the (physical) serenity ’ivithiii the chamber. 

1 made the bird alight on the bust of Pallas, ^so for thie 
effect of contrast between the marble and the plunu^ge-^^ 
being un^dtstood that the bust wa^ absolutely suggested bf 
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t)}td — tho bust of PMm beinfi: chosoiii fiist, as most in keeping 
with the scholarship of the lo^cr, and, socondl}, for the sonor- 
ousness of the word, Pallas, itself 
About the niiddlo of tho pociu, also, I Inn e availed myself 
of the foice of contiast, with a new of deopeiiing the ultimate 
impressiofi For C5.aTnple, an an of the fantastic — appioadung 
as neaily to the ludicrous as m is admissihh is givt n to the 
Raven’s cntiame He c>m(s in “nith itnny a flirt and 
flutter ’ 

Not tho Ua^t o' i anci made Ac -not a moment slo] pul oi stayed lie, 

But With nil n oj loid m 1 1 It/ ^ }mu1u 1 ibtno niy chainhei do»)i 

In the two stan/ab which follow, the design is moio obviously 
carried out — 

Then this chony 1 nd lu "uihng my sad fim y into smiling 
By thi graie and ^tnii d cm nni oj thf tovntinnnee it noi , 

Though thy eta hi shoi n and shat in 1 li hi ' I s ii 1, ‘ ii t me no ritt> ( n, 
Ghastly grim and amn nt Kivi n i\an hung fiom tin nightly shoie - 
Tell me \\liat thy loidly n iiu u u tin Night s J hit man ^iioic t * 

Ouotli the Ka\in. ** Viveimoit 

Much I inimllt 1 tJu', unqaxidy fonl to heai disionrse so iiuly, 

Though its an'.wi i liltU miainiig— littU ith\aniyhoi( , 
h'or we < aunot help agii eing that no In ing huiu'iii being 
Ewt ytt vok hi s>ed tuith seam/ hodahoic his chunth r dot ) — 

Bttd ot beast v/ on the siulptuted but*t aboie ha chambet doot. 

With such name as “Ncvciinon *** 

I The effert of tho denourmeit being thus pioviiled for, 1 
immediately diop the fantabtic for a tone of the inofet piofound 
Seriousnebs — this tone commencing in ilio btan/a directly 
follow ing the one hbt quoted, with tho line, 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on that plav^id bust, spoko only, etc 

From this epoch the lover no longer jests —no longer sees 
anything even of tlio fantastic m tho liaven’s demeanour Ho 
apOaks of him as a “grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and 
omiticais bird of yoie,” and feils the “ficiy ijos” burning into 
»}|U ^ bosom core,” This retolutum of thought, or fancy, on 
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the lover’a pirfc, is intendotl to induce a <^imilar one on the part 
of the reader — to bring the inhid into a pr(»pcr frame for the 
(Unmement — whirK ib now brought about as rapidly and as 
directly as ])ossible. 

With the dOnnnmeiit proper — ill Ihe Ibi yen’s reply, 

Nevermore/’ to the lover’a final demand it he shaUmoet his 
mistress in another world — ^the poem, in its obvious phase, 
that of a simple narrative, maybe said to have its completion. 
So far, everything is within the limits of the accountable — of 
the real. A raven, having learned by rote the single word 
“Nevermore,*' ami having escaped fiom the custody of its 
owner, is driven at midnight, through the violence of a storm, 
to seek admission at a window from which a light still gleams 
" -llie chainlier-window of a student, oecupitHl luilf in pouring 
over a volume, half in dreaming of a beloved mi^tr(^S's deceased. 
The casinnent being thrown open at tlie tiutteiing of the bird’s 
wings, tlie bird itself p<*rches on the most convenient seat out 
of the immediate reach of the student, who, amused by the 
inciilont and the oddity of the visitor’s demeanour, demands 
of it, in jest and without looking for a reply, its name. The 
Haven addressed, answers with Its customary word, “Nover- 
moro ’* — a word which finds immediate echo in the melancholy 
heart of tlu' slmlent, who, giving utterance aloud to certain 
thoughts suggested by the occasion, is again startled by tho 
fowl’s repetition of “ Nevermore/* The student now guesses 
the state of the case, but is imjielled, as T have btdbro explained, 
by the liuman tliirst for self-tortiuv, and in part by sa])orstition, 
to 2>ropoui)d such ijiierios to the bird as will bring him, the 
lover, the most of the luxury of soitow, through tho anticipated 
answl^r “ Nevermore.** With the indulgence, to the extreme, 
of this self-torture, the narration, in what I have termed its 
first or obvious pliase, has a natural termination, and so far 
there has been no overstepping of the limits of the real. 

But in subjects so handled, however skilfully, or with how- 
ever vivid an array of incident, there is always a certain 
hardness or nakedness which repels the artistical eye. Two 
thing® nro*in\aiiably reuuiied — M»nie amount of 
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plexity, or more properly, adaptation ; and, secondly, some 
amount of suggestiveness — somenmdercurrent, however indo- 
finito, of meaning. It is this latter, in especial, which imi)arts 
to a work of art so much of that o'ichnrtfs (to borrow from 
colloquy a forcible term) which we are too fond of confounding 
with the idegj. It is the of the suggested meaning — ^it is 
the rendering this the upper instead of the under cunent of 
theme — which turns into prose (and that of the very flattest 
kind) the so-callcd poetry of the so-called transcend entalists. 

Holding these opinions, I added the two concluding stanzas 
of the poem — their suggestivencss being thus made to pervade 
all the narrative which has preceded them. The undercurrent 
of meaning is rendered first apparent in the lines — 

^ Take tliy beak from out my hearty and take thy form from off my 
door I ’* 

Quoth tho Raven, ** Nevormoro I ’* 

It will be observed that the words, ‘*from out my heart,*’ 
involve the first metaphorical expression in tho i)ocm. 'J.'h(*y, 
with the answer, “ Nevermore,” dispose tho mind to seek a 
moral in all that has been previously narrated. The reader 
begins now to regard the Eaven as oinhlomatical — hut it is not 
until the very last line of the very last stanza, that tho inten- 
tion of making him emblematical of Mournful and never-ending 
Itcmemhance is permitted distinctly to be seen : 

4^dthe Raven, never flitting, still i.s sitting, still is sitting 
Oa the j>allid bust of Pallas just above my chaialuT door ; 

And bis eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o'er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor ; 

<< And my soul/rom out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted — ^nevenuote I 
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OLD ENGLISH POETRY* 

Tr should not 1)0 doubted that at least one-third of the 
afl(*di()ii with whi(‘h wo ivp:ar(l the elder poets of Groat 
Ihitain fihouM be attributed to '^^hat is, iii itstlf, a thing 
ayiail tiom poetry — we mean to the simyle love of the antique 
— and that, again, a Ihiid of oven the propvr jmfic seniime/it 
insjured by their wi itings, should be ascribed to a fact wliicb> 
while it lias strif t connection with { «)ctry in the abstract, and 
•with llie old Ihilish poems themsehes, should not be looked 
uyion as a merit ajipertaining to the authors of the j>oeins. 
Almost eveiy <levout admirer of the old bards, if demanded 
Ills opinion of their juoduetions would mention vaguely, yet^ 
wdth peifect sincerity, a sense of dieamy, wild, indefinite, 
and he W(Uild perhaps eay, indefmablo delight ; on being 
re(|uired to jioint out the source of this so shadowy pleasure, 
lie \vouhl be ajit to speak of the quaint in phraseology and in 
general handling. This quaintnoss is, in fact, a very power- 
ful adjunct to ideality, but in tho case in question it arises 
independently of tho author’s will, and is altogether apart 
fiom his intention. Words and their rh}thm have varied, 
V( rse.T which affect us to-day with a vivid delight, and which 
delight, in many instances, may bo traced to tho one Source, 
quaint ne>^, must have worn in the days of their construction 
a ver^ commonplaco air. This is, of course, no argument 
against tho poems — wo mean it only as against the poets 
r/k*//. There is a growing desiie to overrate them. The old 
English muse was frank, guileles*?, .sincere, and although very 
learned, still kanied without art. No general error evinces 
a more thorough confusion of ideas than the error of 
hupposing Donne and Cowley ‘ metaphysical in the seitee 
wheicm Wonls worth and Coleridge are so. With the two 
foinicr ethics were the end— with the two latter tho 
The poet of the “ Creation wished, by highly artificial vem^^ 
hari> inculcate what he supposed to bo moral truth — ^he poet 
thing • » ** The Kook of Gems." FdiTed by S. C. Hall. 
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of the ** Ancient Mariner” to iufu'so the Poetic Sentiment 
through channels suggcblod by analysis. The one finished by 
complete failure wlul he commenced in the grossest miston- 
eeption; the other, by a path which could •not possibly load 
him astray, amvod at a triumph which is not the less glorious 
because hidlcn from the profane o}os of the multitude. But 
in this view even the ** metaphyhical verse” of Cpwloy is btit 
evidence of the simplicity and singh* hoaitednc^s of the man. 
And ho was in this but a t^po of lu^ uhal — lor wo may as 
well designate in tbi^ w*ay the entire class of wrilcrs whose 
poems are bound up in the ^olum^‘ before us, and througboiib 
all of whom tlieiv runs a very perceptible general charm ter. 
They used little art in composition. Their AViitings f]uang 
immediately from tin* soul — and jiartook intenstly of that 
sours nature. Kor is it dilFKiilt to peicdve the tendency ol 
this almulon — to elevate immeasurably all the tnergios of 
mind— but, agai i, so to mingle the greatest jiossible lin*, iorte, 
delicacy, and all good thing'*, with tho lowc'bt jiossible bathos, 
baldness, and imbecility, as to render it not a matter of doubt 
that the a\erago results of mind in such a school will be found 
inferior to those results in one panhiH) more artificial. 

We cannot bring ouisehe-j to belh ve tliat the selections of 
the “Book of Gems” arc *^ufli as will iin})ait to a iroctieal 
reader tho clearest possible idea of tlie beauty of tlic sdmf — 
but if tho intention had been mrrely to sljow the school’s 
icfaaracter, the atk*mpt might have been considered succe.s-ful 
in the highest degree. There arc long passages now before 
us of the most despicable traslr, with no merit whatever 
beyond that of their antirjuity. Tho criticisms of tlio editor 
do not particularly please us. Ili^ eiitliusiasm is too general 
mid too vivid not to be false. His opinion, for example, of 
Ste Henry's Wottou’s “Verses on the Queen of Bohemia” — 
llmt “ there are few finer things in our language,” is untenable 
nnd absurd. 

" In such lines wo can perceive not one of those higher 
atitribates of Poesy which bidong to her in all ciicumstances 
^atjA throughout all time. Hero everj thing is ait, nakedly, or 
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but awkwardly concealed. No prepossession for the mere 
antique (and in this case wo can imagine no other preposses- 
sion) should induce iis to dignify Avith the sacred name of 
poetry, a series, such as this, of elaborate and threadbare 
coinidinicnts, stitched, apparently, together, without fancy, 
without plausibility, and without even an attempt at adapta- 
tion. 

In common with all the world, we have been much 
delighted with “The Shepherd’s Hunting” by Withers — a 
poem partaking, in a remarkable degree, of the peculiarities 
of Jl reni>(roso. Speaking of Poesy, the author says : — 

“ r»y llu* ruurmur of a spring, 

( )i* tlui li‘ast Loughs mstleliug, 

By H daisy whose leaves spread, 

81uii when Titan goes to Led, 

Or a shady bush or trt‘e, 

She eoiiUl iaor<} infuse in me 
Than all Nature's beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

Py her help I also now 
Make this churlish place allow 
Something that may sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness — 

Tlic <lull lonenoss, the black shade, 

That these hanging vaults have niado 
The strange music of the waves 
Peating on these hollow caves, 

This black <lcn which rocks emboss, 

Overgrown with eldest moss, 

The rude [mortals that give light 
More to tenor than delight, 

This my chamber of neglect 
Walled about with disrespect ; 

From all these and this dull air 
A fit object for despair. 

She hath taught mo by her might 
To draw comfort and delight.” 

But these lines, however good, do not bear with thenh 
much of the general character of the English antique. «Soiiie- 
thing morb of this will be fpund in Cotbet’s “ Farewell t8 the- 
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Fairies ! ” “We copy a i>oition of Marvoll’s ** Maiden 
lamenting for her Favn,” wliich wo yioici — nob only as a 
specimen of the elder poet««, but in itself as a beautiful poem, 
abounding m patliO'., exquisitely delicate iin«igu)ation and 
truthfulness- to anjthiiu of its species : — 

'Ml IS a \\cmdious thing how fki't 
’iwas (HI those litth il\(i ftd, 

Witli wh it a jHittv skij)|uiig gi uo 
It oft Would (Inilhngi iiu (hi i ii < , 

And w1i( 11 1 had h ft iii< tai av\ l> 

’J woul 1 stay, and luii i^ain, iiid stay , 
hoi it w IS iiimhhi luiuh ilian hinds, 

And ttod In it on tin toui win Is 
1 haio igtiddi otiiiyowii, 
l»ui so with ios(s overgrown, 

And hlu that ym would it gutss 
'lo Ik i litth wihh UK sh , 

Ami ill tJii stmng time of the m it 
it only lo\(d to he thill 
Among till beds of lilus T 
lli\i sought it oft whin i1 should lie, 

Vit lonUl not, till ifsilf would iis<, 
hiTiil it, although lufoiL mini c\ia. 

For in till fl ixi n lilies shade 
It like a bank of JiIks laid , 

Vpon thi loses it would ked 
111111 Its bps ( v(u sicnud to bind, 

And thdi to nil *twould boldly liip, 

And print Ihost loses on my lip, 

Jbit all its (hiof di light was stdl 
AV ilh lose s thus itsilJ to fill, 

And Its puic Migin limbs to told 
In whitest slnits of lilies (ohl 
Had It lived long, it would li ivc In i ii 
Lillis without, loses within ” 

How truthful an air of lamentations hangs here upon every 
sellable! It pervades all. It comes ovfr the swoet melody 
of the words — over the gentleness and grace -vihioh we fancy 
in the little maiden herself — even over the lialf ]>layfu], half- 
petulant air with which she lingers on the beauties and good 
finalities of her favourite — like tlie cool shadow of a Miron er 
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cloud over a bed of lih’es and violets, ** and all sweet flowers " 
The whole is redoUnt uith*i)oetry of a very lofty order* 
Every lino is an idea convoying eitljor the beauty and 
playfiiliiO'iS of the fawn, or the artlossuoss of the inaiclen, or 
her love, or lier admiration, or her grief, or the fiagranco and 
warmth and approjiriaienm of the little ncst-liko bfd of lilies 
and roses whioli the fawn devoured as it lay upon them, and 
could scarcely be distinguished from them by the once happy 
little damsel who went to seek her pet with an arch and rosy 
smile on her face. Consider the great variety of Initliful 
and delicate thouglit in the few lines wo have quoted — the 
woinler of the little maiden at the tlectiiess of her favouritqT- 
the “ little silver feet^' — tlic fawn challenging liis mistress to a 
race witli “ a pretty skipping gra(‘e,” running on before, and 
then, with head turned back, awaiting lur ap])roach only to 
fly from it again — can we not distinctly perceive all these 
things ? How exceedingly vigorous, too, is the line, 

** And trod ah if on tho lour winds I 

a vigour apparent only w'hcn wo keep in mind tho artle,ss 
character of tlio speaker jind the four feet of the favourite, 
one for each wind. Then consider the garden of “ my own,” 
so ovorgiown, entangled with roses and lilies, as to be 
little wilderness’’ — the fawn loving to be there, and there 
“only” — the maiden seeking it “where it bhould lie” — and 
not being able to distinguish it from the llow'era until itself 
w’ould rise ” — the lying among the lilies “like a bank of lilies 
— ^the loving to “ fill itself with roses,” 

“ And it.'* imre virgin limbs to fold 
In wliitefiit sheets of lilies cold,” , 

and these things being its “chief” delights — and then the pro- 
omiuent beauty and naturalness of the concluding lines, whose 
v’cry hyperbole only renders them more true to nature when 
vre consider the innocence, tlie arilessness, the enthusiasm, 
the passionate girl, and more passionate admiration of the 
bereaved child — 

Had it lived long, it W'otild have been 
' LilifS without, roses witliiu.” 
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THE NARRATIVE 

OK 

ARTHUR GORDON PYM OF NANTUCKET; 

COMPRISING 

The Details ok a Mutiny and Atrocious Botcuery on 
Board the American Brig “ Grampus,” on her way to 
the South Seas— with an Account ok the RiscArruiiB 
of the Vessel dy the Survivors ; their Shipwreck, 
AND subsfajuent Horrible Supkerinos prom Famine ; 
their Deliverance by means ok the British Schooner 
“Jane Guy”; the brief C umsK of this latter Vessel 
IN THE Antarctic Ocean; her Capture, and the 
Massacre of her Crew among a Group of Islands 
IN the 84th Parallel of Southern Latitude, to- 
gether WITH the Incredible ADVENTyufis and Dis- 
COVERIES STILL FURTHER SOUTH, TO WHICH THAT 

Distressing Calamity gave rise. 

PEELIMINARY NOTICE. 

ITton my return to the United States a few months ago, after 
the , extraordinary series of adventure in the South Seas and 
diwwhere, of which an account is given in the following pages, 
accent threw me into the society of several gontlomeii in 
''lE^chmond, Va., who felt deep interest in all matters relating 
to to.* fegions I ha«l visited, ami who were ('(instantly urging. 

• IHO 
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it nijon me, as a duty, to give my naiTative to the puhilic# { 
bad 8<‘veral rcabons, howeve^, for declining to do so, some of 
which M’ore of a nature altogether pri\ato, and concern no 
person but myself; others nob so much so. One cousidera* 
tion which deterred me was that, having kept no journal 
during a greater portion of the time in which 1 ah^tont, I * 
feared 1 should not be able to WTitc fiom mere memory a 
statement so minute and (connected as to have the aj^pcarancB 
of tliat truth it would really possess, barring only tlie natural 
and unavoidable exaggeration to which all of us are prone 
when detailing events which have had powerful influence in 
exciting the imaginativo faculties. Another reason was, that 
the iiKidorits to bo narrated^ were of a nature bo i)Obitively 
marvellous, that, unsupportctl as my assortious must neccs* 
saiily be (except by the evidence of a single individual, and 
he a liall-brced Indian), I could only hope for belief among my 
family and those of my friends who have had reason through 
life to put faith in my veracity — the piobability being that 
the public at largo would regard what I should put forth as 
merely an impudent and ingenious Action. A distrust in my 
own abilities as a writer was, nevertheless, one of the principal 
causes which prevented me from complying with the sugges- 
tions of my advisers. 

Among those gentlemen in Virginia w^ho expressed Uie 
greatest interest in my statement, more ])articularly in regard 
to that portion of it which related to the Antarctic Ocean, was 
Mr. Poe, lately editor of the Southern Literary Memnger^ a 
monthly magazine, published by Mr. Tlmmas W. White, in 
the city of Kichmond. He strongly advised me, among others, 
to ^eparo at once a full account of what 1 had seen and under** 
gone, and trust to the shrewdness and common sense ot tho 
public — insisting with great plausibility that however roughly, 
as regards more authorship, my book should be got up, ^ 
very uncouthness if there w’cre any, would give it all 
bq^l^hance of being received as truth. 

^pPuiwithstanding this representation, I did not make up vny * 
tnmd to do as he suggebted. He afterwards proposed j^ftndiug 
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that I would not 6tir in the matter) that 1 bhoukl allow him 
to draw up in his own words a narrative of the earlier portion 
of my adventures, from facts alfortled hy myself, publibhing it 
in ihe Southern Mes&enger under the garb of fictmu To this, 
perceiving no objection, I consented, stipulating only that my 
real namei>honld he letained Two numbers of the pretended 
fiction appeared consequently in the Messenger for Jannaiy 
and February (1837) ; and in order tliat it might certainly be 
regarded as fiction, the name of Mr. Poe Vas aflixod to the 
articles in the table of contents of the magazine. 

The manner in which this luse was received has indurod mo 
at length to undertake a regular compilation and publication 
of tbo adventures in question : for 1 found that, in spite of tlie 
air of fable which li id been so ingeniously tin own around that 
{lortion of my statement whicli appeared in the Mesi.cnff<r 
(without altering or distorting a single fact), tlie public weie 
still not at all disposed to receive it as fable, and several l<*tters 
were sent to Mr. P.'s address, distinctly expressing a conviction 
to the contiaiy, 1 theme concluded that the facts of my 
narrative would prove of such a iiatm*e as to carry witli them 
sufficient evidence of their own authenticity, ami that 1 had 
consequently little to fear on the scoie of po])iilar incredulity. 

This expo^ being made, it will be seen at once bow much of 
what follows I claim to bo my own writing ; and it will also 
be onderatood that no fact is mi'-represented in the liist h^w 
pages, which were written by Mr. Poc. Even* to those readm 
who have not seen the Me^smgei^ it will be unueccssaiy to 
}ioiut out where his portion cuds and lay own eoinmenrcb ; 
the difference in point of style will bo readily pcreeiveil. 

A. G. PVM. 

ISxw Yokk. July 1838. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

My name is Arthur Gordon Pym. My father was a respect- 
al)lo trader in soa-storcs at Nantucket, where I was Korn. My 
iTiateraal grandfather was an attorney in good practice. He 
was fortunate in eyery thing, and had speculated very success- 
fully in stocks of the Edgarton New Bank, as it was formerly 
called. By these and other means he had managed to lay by 
a tohuviblo sum of money. He was more attached to myself, 

I believe, than to any other person in the world, and I expected 
to iiilieiib the most of his property at his death. He sent me, 
at six years of ago, to the school of old Mr. Ricketts, a gentle- , 
man witli only one arm, and of eccentric manners — he is well 
known to almost every person who has visited New Bedford. 

I stayed at his school until I was sixteen, when I left him foi 
Mr. J'i. Eonakrs academy on the hill. Hero I became intimate 
with the son of Mr. Baiiiard, a sea captain, who generally 
sailed in the employ of Lloyd and Vredenburgh ; Mr. Barnard 
is also very well known in New Bedford, and has many 
relations, I am certain, in Edgarton. His son was named 
Augustus, and he was nearly two years older than myself. 
He had been on a wdialiiig voyage with his father in the John 
Donnhhon, and was always talking to mo of his adventures 
in tho South Pacific Ocean. 1 used frequently to go home 
with him, and remain all day, and sometimes all night. We 
occupied the same bed, and he w'ould be sure to keep me awake 
until almost light, telling me stories of the natives of the 
islatid of Tinian, and other places he had visited in his traveb. 
At last I could not help being interested in what he said, and 
by degrees I felt the greatest desire to go to sea. 1 owned a 
sail-boat, called the Ariel^ and worth about seventy-five dollars. 
She had a half-deck or cuddy, and was rigged sloop-fashion — 

I forget her tonnage, but she would hold ten persons without 
much croprding. In this boat wo were in the habit of ^oing , 
on some of tho maddest freaks in the world ; and, when I now 
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think of them, it appears to me a thousand wonders that I am 
alive to-day. 

I will relate one of these adventures by way of introduction 
to a longer and more momentous narrative. One night there 
was a party at Mr. Barnard's, and both Augustus and myself 
were not |i little intoxicated towards the close of it. As usual 
in such cases, I took part of his bed in preference to going 
home. Ho went to sleep, as I thought, very <piietly (it being 
near one when the pai’ty broke up), and without saying a word 
on his favourite topic. It might have been half an hour from 
the time of our getting in bed, and I was just about falling 
into a doze, wlion he 6U<lderily started up, and swore with a 
terrible oath that be would not go to sleep for any Arthur 
Pym in Christendom when there was so glorious a l)rceze fj’oin 
the south-west I never was so astonished in my life, not 
knowing what ho intended, and thinking that the wines anil 
liquors he had drunk had set him entirely beside himself. He 
proceeded to talk viTy coolly, however, saying he knew that 
I supjiosed him intoxicated, but that he w'as never more sober 
ill his life. He was only tired, ho added, of lying in bed on 
such a fine night like a (log, and was determined to get up and 
dress, and go out on a frolic with the Ijoat. I can hardly t<ill 
what possessed me, but the words were no sooner out of liis 
mouth than 1 felt a thrill of the greatest excitement and 
pleasure, and tliought liis mad idea one of the most doliglitful 
and most reasonable things in the world. * It was blowing 
, almost a gale, and tlie weather was viTy cold — it being late 
iu' October. I sprang out of bed, nevertheless, in a kind of 
ecstasy, and told him I was quite as brave as himself, and 
quite as tired as he was of lying in bod like a dog, and quite 
as ready for any fun or frolic as any Augustus Barnard in 
Nantucket. 

We lost no time in getting on our clothes and huirylng 
down to the boat. She was lying at the old decayed wharf 
by the lunrber-yard of Pankey & Co., and almost thumping 
.her si^Jes out against the rou^h logs. Augustus got into her 
. and ^Med her, for she was nearly half full of water. This 
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being done, wo hoislod ji1> and mainsail, kept fall,^and started 
boldly out to sea, ' 

The wind, as I before said, blew freshly from the south-wost. 
The iiiglit was very clear and cold. Augustus had taken the 
liclm, and I statione<l myself hy the mast on the deck of the 
cuddy. We Hew along at a great rate, neither of ^us having 
said a word since casting loose from the wharf. 1 now asked 
my comjuniou co\irse ho intended to steer, and what 
lime lie thought it probable we should get back. Kc whistled 
for a few and then said cnistily, “ 1 uin going to sea, 

iimt may go home if you think j)ro|>iT.” Turning my eyes 
upon liim, I perceived at onco that, in spite of his assumed 
nouihahmer^ lie as greatly agitated. I could see him distinctly 
ny the light (»f the moon, liis face paler than any marble, 
and lii*^ Jiaiul shook so CAcessively that he couM scarcely retain 
hold of the tiller. I found that something had gone wrong, 
and became seriously alarmed. At this period I knew litUd 
about the management of a boat, and was now depending 
entirely upon the nautical skill of my friend. The wind, too, 
had suildeiily increased, and we were fast getting out of the 
lee of the land, still I was ashanio<l to betray any trepidation, 
and for almo.st lialf an liour maintained a resolute silence* I 
could stand it no longer, however, and spoke to Augustus 
about the propriety of turning back. As before, it was nearly 
a minute before be made answer, or took any notice of my 
suggestion. “ By and by,” said ho at length,- time enough 
— home by and ])y.” I had expected such a reply, but there 
was something in the tone of these words which filled me with 
an indescribable feeling of dread. I again looked at the 
speaker attentively. Uis lips were perfectly livid, and hid 
kne(^ shook so violently together that ho seemed scarcely able 
to stand. “For God's sake, Augustus,” I screamed, now 
heartily frightened, “ what ails you ? what is the matter ? what 
are you going to do?” “Matter!” he stammered, in the 
greatest apparent surprise, letting go the tiller at the same 
moment, and falling forward into the bottom of the boatr-^ 
“ matter 1-^why, nothing is the — matter — going 
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you fiee J ” The v^holc truth now flashed upon too. 
1 flew to him and raised him ^ij). Ho M^ns drunk heustJy 
drunk ; he could no longer either stajid, speak, or fc<* His 
eyes were poHottly glazed; and as 1 let him go in the ex- 
tremity of my despair, he rolled liko a more log into the bilge- 
water from uhicli 1 had lifted him. It was evident that during 
the oveniitg ho had dinuk far more than I suspected, and that 
his conduct in bed had l>een the result of a highly concontraled 
state of intoxication - a state which, like madness, frci|uciitly 
enables the victim to imitate the outlaid demeanour of one in 
perfect possession of his senses. The coolness of llio niglit air, 
howev(*r, had had its usual ctfect— the numtal energy began io 
yield before its inflmmco — aiul the confused juneption which 
ho no doubt then had of his ]>eiilous situation had assisted lu 
hastening the catastrophe. Ho was now thoionghly in^msihlo, 
and there was no probability that he would lie othei u isc* for 
many hours. 

It is hardly possible to conceive the extremity of my terror. 
The fumes of the wine lately taken had evaporated, having me 
doubly timid and irre«-olnt<‘. I knew that I was altogether 
incapable of managing the boat, and that n lieici^ wind and 
strong ebb tide were hurrying us to destiiiction. A stoiin 
was evidently gathering behind us ; w^e had neither compass 
nor provisions, and it was clear tliat, if we held our present 
course, w^o should be out of sight of land before daybreak. 
These thoughts, with a crowd of others equally fearful, flashed 
tijhrougli my mind with a bewildering rapidity, and fur some 
* moments paralysed me beyond the pobodulity of making any 
cacertion. The boat was going through the water at a terrible 
rate, full before the wind, no reef in either jib or mainsail, 
running her bows completely under the foam. It was a 
thousand wonders she did n»)t broach to— Augustus having let 
go the tiller, as £ said before, and 1 being too much agitato<l 

think of taking it myself. By good luck, however, she kept 
steady, and gradually 1 recovered some degree of pre$tonce of 
mind. Still the wind was increasing fearfully ; and whenever 
WO^tq^e from a {dungo forward, the sea behind fell* combing 
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over our counter, ami deluge^ us with water. I was so utterly 
benumbed, too, in evciy limb, as to be nearly unconscious of 
sensation. At length I summoned up tho resolution of despair, 
and, milling to the mainsail, let it go by the run. As might 
have been expected, it flew over the bows, and, getting drenched 
with watei, c«arried away the mast shoit ofl by the board. 
Tiiis latter accident alone saved mo from instant destruction. 
TJmler the jib only I now boomed along before the wind, ship- 
ping heavy seas occasionally, but reheve<l from the terror of 
immediate deatli. I took the helm, and breathed with greater 
freedom as 1 found that theie yet remained to us a chance of 
ultimate escajie. Augustus still lay senseless in the bottom of 
the boat, and as there was imminent danger of his drowning 
(tho water being nearly a foot deep just whcr(‘ he fell), I con- 
trived to raise him partially up, and keep him in a sitting 
position, by passing a lopc round his WMist, and lashing it to a 
ring-holt in the deck of the ciuhly. Ha\ing thus arranged 
everything as well as I could in my dulled and agitated con- 
dition, I recommended myself to God, and made up my mind to 
bear wbato ver might happen with all tho fortitude in my power. 

Hardly had 1 come to this resolution, when, suddenly, a loud 
and long scream or yell, as if from the throats of a thousand 
demons, seemed to peivado the whole atmosphere around and 
above the boat. Never while I live shall I forgot the intense 
agony of terror I experienced at that moment. My hair stood 
ei'oct on my head — I felt the blood congealing in my veins — 
my heart ceased utterly to beat, and without having once raised 
my eyes to learn the source of my alarm, I tumbled headlong 
and insensible upon the body of my fallen companion. 

Mound myself, upon reviving, in the cabin of a largo whaling* 
ship (the Penguin) bound to Nantucket. Several pei'sons were 
standing over me, and Augustus, paler than death, was busily 
occupied in chafing my hands. Upon seeing mo open my eyes^ 
his exclamations of gratitude and joy excited alternate laughter 
and tears from the rough-looking personages w^ho were present 
Tho mystery of our being in existence was now soon ex^ained. 
We had been run dow'n by the whaling-ship, which was ^ose-.. 
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hauled, beating up to Nantucket with every sail she could 
venture to set, and consequently running almost at right angles 
to our own conrfc. Several men were on the look-out forward, 
but did not perceive our boat until it wa<< an impossi}»ility to 
avoid coming in contact — their shouts of warning u})on seeing 
us were w|iat so terribly alarmed me. The huge ship, 1 was 
told, rode immediately over ns with as inucli ea^o as our own 
little vessel would have passed over a feather, and witliout the 
least pcrccptibJo iini)ediinont to her j»rogrcss. Not a scream 
arose from the deck of the victim ; there was a slight grating 
sound to bo hoard mingling with the roar of wind and water, 
as the frail hark whicli was swallowed Uj> rubbed for a moment 
along the keel of her dcbtrf)yer ; but this was all. Thinking 
our boat (which it will be remembered was disma.sted) sonu^ 
mere shell cut adrift as usciess, the captain (Captain £. T. V'’. 
Block, of New London) was for proceeding on his course 
without troubling himself further about the matter. Luckily, 
there were two of tlio look-out who swore positively to having 
seen some person at our helm, and icpresented th(‘ possibility 
of yet saving him. A discussion ensued, when Block giew 
angry, and, after a while, said that “it was no laisiness of his 
to be eternally watrliing for egg-shells ; that the ship should 
noi put about for any such nonsense ; and if there was a man 
run down, it was nobody's fault but his own ; he miglit drown 
and bo d— d,” or some language to that cfl'ijci. Henderson, 
the first mate, now took the matter up, being justly indignant, 
as well as the whole ship's crew, at a speech evincing such a 
degree of heartless atrocity. Ho spoke plainly, seeing liimself 
upheld by the men, told the captain he considered him a fit 
subject for the gallows, and that he would disobey lus orders 
if ho were hanged for it the moment ho set his foot on shore. 
He strode aft, jostling Block (who tunied very pale, and made 
no answer) on one side, and seizing the hedm, gave the word, 
in a firm voice, llard-arlee I The men fiew to their posts, and 
the ship went cleverly about. All this liad occu[>iod nearly five 
miiiutps, and it was supposed to he hardly within the bounds 
-of possibility that any individual could be saved — allowing any 
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to have been on board the boat. Yet, as the reader has seetii 
both Augustus and wore rescued ; and our dcliveraeee 

seemed to ])ave been brought about by two of those almost 
inconceivable pieces (jf good fortune which arc attributed by 
the wjbc and pious to the special interference of Providence, 
WJiilc the ship was yet in stays, tlio mate lowere^ the jolly- 
boat and jumped into her with the very two men, I believe, 
wlio spoke up as ha\mg soen me at the helm. Tliey had just 
left the lee of the vessel (the moon still shining hrightly) when 
she made a long and heavy roll to windward, and Henderson^ 
at tlie same inoim lit, staitirig up in his seat, bawled out to his 
Clew to hi\d wuhr. lie would say nothing else — repeating 
his cry im]»atieiitly, had waUrf lad ix^ata / The men put 
back as s]»cediiy ns ])ossible ; but ]»y this time the ship had 
gone roiiiul and gotten full) under headway, although all hands 
on board wore making great evertions to take in sail. In 
despite of the danger of tlio attempt, the mate clung to the 
main-chains as soon as they came within his reach. Another 
huge lurch now' bronglit the starboard side of the vessel out of 
winter neaily as far as her keel, when tlio cause of his anxiety 
was rendered obvious enough. The body of a man was seen 
to be affixed in the most singular manner to the smooth and 
shining bottom (the Pengim w'as copjiered and copper -fobtened), 
and beating violently against it w’lth every movement of the 
hull. After several ineffectual efforts, made during the lurches 
of the ship, and at the imminent rl^k of bw'amping the boat^ I 
was finally disengaged iVoni my perilous situation, and tahen 
on board, for the body pro\cd to be my owm. It appeared that 
one of the timber-bolts having started and broken a passage 
thr^gh the copper, it had arrested my piogicss as 1 passed,^ 
under the ship, and fastened me in so extraordinary a manner 
to her bottom. The head of the bolt had made its w\ay thtOQ|^ 
the collar of the green baize jacket I had on, and through the 
back part of my neck, forcing itself <»ut bctw'cen two srnewir 
and just below the right ear. I was immediately put t5 bed 
—although life seemed to be totally extinct. Tiiere was i»C)k 
surgeon oil board. The captain, however, treated me' with ^ 
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nvcry attention~to make amends, I presume, in tie eyes of 
bis crew, for bis atrocious bcliaiaour in the previous portion 
of the adventure. 

In the meantime, llcndetson bad again put oif fioni the ship, 
although the wind was nt)W blowing almost a ImrnVanc. Ho 
had not been gone many minutis when he fell in with some 
fragments^of our boat, and shortly afterwards one of the men 
with him asserted that he could distinguish a ciy for help at 
intervals amid the roaring of the tcrapcbt. This induced tlxo 
hardy seamen to persevere in their search for more than half 
an hour, although lepcated signals to return wero made them 
by Captain Block, and although every moment on the wavier 
in so frail a boat was fraught to them with the most imminent 
and deadly jieril. Indeed, it is neaily impossilde to conceive 

* liow the small jolly they wxtc in could have cbcapc J (b^sti uc*l ion 
for a single instant. She was built, however, for the whaling 
service, and was iitted, as I have since had icason to belie vo, 
with air-boxes, in the manner of some life-boats used on the 
coast of Wales. 

After searching in vain for about tho period of time just 
mentioned, it was determined to get back to tlio ship. Tlicy 
had scarcely made this resolve when a feeble cry arose from a 
dark object that floated rapidly by. They pursued and soon 
overtook it. It proved to be tlie entire deck of tho ArieVs 
cuddy. Augustus was struggling near it, api>arcntly in tho 
last agonies. Upon getting hold of him, it wis found that ho 
Mvas attached by a rope to tho floating timW. This rope, it 
vriU bo remembered, I had m}sclf tied round his w^aist, and 
made fast to a ring-bolt, for the purpose of keeping him in 
a|i upright position, and my so doing, it appeared, liad been 
uffeunately the means of preserving his life. The Ariel was 
put together, and in going down, her fiamc naturally 
to pieces ; the deck of the cuddy, as might iiavo been 
mtpeated, waa lifted, by the force of the water rushing in, 

* entirely from the main timbers, and floated (witli other frag- 
ments, no doubt) to the surface — ^Augustus waa buoyed up 

" witb K thusiescaped a toirible death. 
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It was more than an hour after being taken on boar4 the 
Penguin before ho could givo any account of himself, or be 
made to comprehend the nature of the accident which had 
befallen our boat. At length he became thoroughly aroused, 
and fl[>oke much of his sensations while in the water. Upon 
his first attaining any degree of consciousness, he found himself 
beneath the siirface, whirling round and round with*inconceiv* 
able rapidity, and with a roi)e wound in three or four folds 
tightly about his neck. In an instant afterwards he felt himself 
going rapidly upward, when, his head striking violently against 
a hard substance, he again relapsed into insensibility. Upon 
Once more reviving, he was in fuller jwssession of his reason ; 
this was still, however, in the greatest degree clouded and 
confused. He now know that some accident had occurred, and 
that he was in the water, although his mouth was above the 
surface, and ho could breathe with some freedom. Possibly, 
at this period, the deck was drifting rapidly before the wind, 
and drawing him after it, as he floated upon his back. Of course, 
long as ho could have retained this position, it would have 
been nearly impossible that lie should be drowned. Presently 
a surge threw him directly atinvart the dock ; and this post 
he endeavoured to maintain, screaming at intervals for help. 
Just before ho was discovered by Mr. Henderson, ho had been 
obliged to relax his hold through exhaustion, and, falling into 
the sea, had given himself up for lost. During the whole period 
^of his struggles he had not the faintest recollection of the Ariel^ 
nor of any matters in connection with the source of his disaster. 
A vague feeling of terror and despair had taken entire posses- 
sion of his faculties. When ho was finally picked up, every 
power of his mind had failed him ; and, as before said, it was 
nearly an hour after getting on board the Penguin before he 
became fully aware of his condition. In regard to myself, I 
v-as resuscitated from a state bordeiing very nearly upon 
death (and after every other means had been tried in vain for 
three hours and a half) by vigorous friction with flannels 
bathed in hot oil, a proceeding suggested by Augustus. 'Bhe 
wound iit my neck, although of an ugly appearauoe;, ^oved 
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of little real consequence, and I soon recovered from its 
effects. • 

The Pcngtdn got into port about nine o’clock in the morning, 
after encountering one of the severest gales ever experienced 
off Nantucket. Both Augustus ami myself managed to appear 
at Mr. Barnard’s in time for breakfast — which, luckily, was 
somewhat late, owing to the party oveniiglit. I suppose, all 
at the table were too much fatigued themselves to notice our 
jaded appearance — of course, it would not have borne a very 
rigid scrutiny. Schoolboys, hoxvever, can accomplish wonders 
in the way of deception, ami I verily believe not one of our 
friends in Nantucket liad the slightest suspicion that the 
terrible story told by some sailors in town of their having run 
down a vessel at sea, and drowned some thirty or forty poor 
devils, had reference cither to the Arkl^ my comimnion, or myself. 
Wo two have since veiy frequently talked the matter over — 
but never without a shudder. In one of our conversations 
Augustus frankly confessed to me, that in his whole life ho 
had at no time experienced so oxcniciatiug a sense of dismay, 
as when on board our little boat ho first discovered the extent 
of his intoxication, and felt himself sinking beneath its influence. 


CHAPTER n. 

In no affairs of mere prejudice, or con, do we deduce infer- 
ences with entire certainty, even from the most simple data. 
It might be supposed that a catastrophe such as I have just 
related would have effectually cooled my incipient passion for 
die sea. On the contrary, I never experienced a more ardent 
longing for the wild adventures incident to the life of a 
navigator than within a week after our miraculous deliverance. 
This short period proved amply long enough to erase from my 
inemof^ tlie shadows, and bring out in vivid liglfl all the 
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pleasurably exciting points of colour, all the picturesqiienesft 
of the late perilous acciflent. ** My conversations with Atigustus 
grew (holy nmnj fieqiient and more intensely full of interesir 
}ie had a manner of relating his stories of the ocean (more 
than 011 “ lialf of which I now susjioct to have been sheer fabrioa<* 
tioii'n) \v»*ll adapted to have weight with one of my (jiitliusiastic 
iemjierament, and somewhat gloomy, although glowing imagina- 
tion. It is slrangt*, too, that he most strongly enlisted my 
feelings in belialf of the life of a seaman, when ho depicted 
Ids more teriilile moments of bufleiing and despair. For the 
hrigiit bido f»f the painting 1 had a limited sympathy. My 
visiuiis wen* of sliipwieck and famine; of death or captivity 
among luihanan hoide.'^; of a lifetime dragged out in sorrow 
and tears, upon some gtey and desolate rock, in an ocean 
unapproacdiahle and unkiu^vvn, such visions or desircs^for 
they aiuouulod to desires - are common, 1 have since been 
assured, to the whoh^ mimeious race ot tin* melancholy among 
men —at the time of wJiirli 1 speak, 1 regarded them only as 
prophetic glimps(*s of a destiny, which I felt myself in a 
measure hound to fulHl. Augustus thoroughly entered into 
my state of mind. It is probable, indeed, that our intimate 
comuLUnion had resulted in a partial interchange of character. 

About eighteen months after the period of the Ar%d*i 
disaster, the firm of Lloyd and Vredenburgh (a house con-* 
nectciliu some manner with the Mes^^ieurs Kndorby, I believe, 
of LiveriKiol) vere engaged in rei»aiiing and htting out the 
brig iirampH^ for .a whaling voyage. She was an old hulk; 
and s<*ari‘ely st*aworthy when all w'as done to her that could 
he done. I hardly know why she was chosen in preference to 
otlio]; and good vc.'^els belonging to the same owners — but eo 
it w;is. iflv. Barnard was appointed to command her, and 
Augustus wras going with him. While the brig w'as getting . 
rojwly, he freiiucntly urged upon mo the excellency of tho 
opportunity now offered for indulging my des)ire of traVi(^ » 
lie found luo by no means ati unwilling listener; yet 
matter could not U' so oaMly arranged. My father madenn 
direct o]f;)osition ; hut iny mother went into hystericsTH tho ^ 
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.bare mention of the design ; more than nil, my grand** 
father, from whom I expected much, vowed to cut me off with 
aebilUng if J should ever broach the subject to liim again. 
These difficulties, however, so far from abating my <lesirc, 
only added fuel to the llaino. 1 doterrninod to go at all 
baisEurds; and, having made known my intention to Augustus, 
we set about arranging a plan by wliich it might bo accoiii- 
plished. In the meantime i forbore speakijig to any of my 
relations in regard t(» the voyage, and, as I busicMl myself 
ostensibly with iny usual studies, it was sui)poboii that I ha<l 
abandoneil the design. I ha\c sijico friMpicntly examined my 
conduct on this occasion with sentiments of displeasure as 
well as of surprise. Tin* inU^nse hypocrisy I nnule use of for 
the furtherance of iny j)rojcct — an hypocrisy pervading every 
word and action of my life for so long a period of tune— coul<l 
only have been rendered tolerable to myself by the wild 
and burning expectation with which I looked forward to the 
fulfilment of my long-cherished visions of travel. 

In pursuance of my scb<*mo of dee(‘j>tion, I was necessarily 
obliged to leave much to the management of Angudiis, wlio 
was employed for the greater j>art of every day on board tho 
Gramjfus, attending to some arrangements for bis father in 
the cabin and cabin-hold. At night, however, m’c were suro 
to have a conference, and talk over our hopes. After nearly 
a month passed in this manner, without our lotting upon any 
plan we thought likely to succeed, be tidd mo at la-^t that ho 
'bad determined upon everything necess.,ry. 1 had a relation 
living in New Bedford, a Mr. Bos*!, at whose lious(j 1 wan in 
the habit of spending occasionally two or three wcjeks at a 
time* The brig was to sail about the middle of June (Juno 
, 1827), and it was agreed that, a day or tw*) before her putting 
to sei^ my father was to receive a note as usual from Mr. lioss, 
^ftsking me to come over anil spend a fortnight with itobert 
and Emmet (his sons). Augustus charged hiuisrdf with tiie 
t jnditing of this note and getting it delivered. Having set out, 
ijia lAippqmd, for Now Bedford, I was then to report myself to 
companion, who would contrive a hiding-place for me in 
, o 
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*tho Gfvmpus, This liulin^ - place, he asMired mo, would be 
rondure*! Huffi<ncnllj fomfortahle f*ir a icsidenco of many daye, 
«lurin^ which I was not to make my appearance. When the 
})ri" had pi*>* ct'dtMl bo far on her conrso as to make any turning 
back a matter out of question, I bhould th(U), ho said, be 
formally inslulh (I ill all the comfotts of the cabin and as to 
his father, lio would only laugli ln*artily at tlie jokj. Vessels 
enough would lie in**t with, by which a letter might be sent 
home explaining fbo adventure to my parents. 

TIu* niidillc of June at length arriviul, and (werytliing had 
been maturetl. Tli** note was written and delivered, ami on a 
Monday morning I left the house for the Xew IJodfoni packet, 
as Rupj)*)se*L 1 went, however, straight to Augustus, who was 
waiting for mo at tlu* corner of a sticet. It lia<l been our 
original plan that I should keep out of the way until dark, * 
and then slid*' on board the brig; but as there was now a 
thuk fog in our favour, it was agreofl to lose no time in 
secreting me. Augustus led the way to th(‘ wliarf, and I 
followed at a little distance, cn\elopc<l in a tliick seaman’s 
clo.ik M’hich he had brought with him, so that my person 
might not be easily re*‘(»guiscd. .lust as turned the second 
corner, after jmssiiig Mi. E<lmnnd\ w(‘ll, ^\ho should appear, 
htamhng right in front of me, and looking me full in the face, 
but old Mr. I Vtor.«!on, my grandfather, “ Why, blcRS my soul, 
C?*)id*»n,” said he, after a long pause, “wliy, nhy , — irhose dirty 
cloak is that you have on ^ “ Sir ! I replied, a‘'->uming, as well 

as 1 could, in the exigency of the inoraent, an air of offended 
surprise, ami talking in the grutfc&t of all imaginable tones — 
‘'sir I you are a sum'in.at mi.Rtakcn ; my name, in the first 
]»la<;jS been’t nothing at all like Goddin, and Td want you for 
to know better, you blackguard, than to call my n<»w obercoat 
a darty one.*' For my life I couhl hardly refrain from scream* 
ing with laughter at the odd manner in w'hich the old gentleman 
loceivod this handsome rebuke. He started back two or three 
steps, turned first pale and then excessively red, threw up his ^ 
spectacles, then, putting them down, ran full tilt at me with 
his umbr«*lla uplifted. He vStoppe*! short, howevcV^ in his 
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enreeri as if stnick with a sudden rccolloction ; and prcRCutly, 
turning round, hobbled off dowft the street, shaking all the 
W'hile with rage, and muttering between his teeth, “ Won’t do 
—new glasses — thought it was Gordon— d — d good>fi)r-nothing 
salt water Long Tom.” 

After this narrow escape avc proct'cded with greater caution, 
and arrivoiiat our point of destination in .safety. There were 
only one or two of the hands on ht>aril, aiul those were busy 
forward, doing something to the forocastlc combings. Captain 
Bamanl, wo knew very w'dl, was engaged at Lloyd ami 
Vredenbiirgh’fi, and would reinaiu there until late in the 
evening, so wo had little to ap])rehen(l on liis account. 
Augustus went first iij) the vehSeVs sidt), and in a short while* 
I followed liini, without being noticed by the men at work. 

• We proceeded at once into the cabin, and found no ])(*rson 
there. It was fitted up in the most <iomfortfihIo htylc* — a 
thing somewhat unusual in a whaling vessel. I'here were 
four very excoll<nt state - room^, with wide aiid (‘onveniont 
berths. There was aLo a largo stove, 1 look notice, and a 
remarkably thick and valuable carpet covering the floor of 
both the cabin and state-rooms. Tlio ceiling was full si^vcn 
feet high, and, in short, everything a])} soared of a more roouiy 
and ngreoahlo nature tliaii I had sinticipaled. Augustus, 
however, would allow me but little time for ohservatioTi, 
insisting ujion the necessity of my concealing myself as sor>ii 
as possible. Ho led the wa}^ into his own state-room, whicli 
was on the starboard .side of the brig, ami next to tlie hulk- 
heads. Upon entering, ho closed the d»»or and bolted it. J 
thought I had never seen a nicer little room than the one in 
which I now found myself. It was about ten feet long, an<l 
had only one berth, which, as I .said before, was wide ami 
convenient. In that portion of the closet m*arost the bulkhea<ls 
there was a space of four feet square, containing a table, a 
diair, and a set of hanging shelves full of books, chiefly 
books of voyages and travels. There were many other little 
ecunforts in the room, among which I ought not to forget 
a kindjOf safe or refrigerator, in which Augustus ]>ointc<l out 
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to me a ho&t of delicacies, both in the eating and drinking 
department. 

He now pr(‘'»'^e<l with liis knuckles upon a certain spot of 
the carpet in one corner of the space just mentioned, letting 
ino know that a pottion of the flooring, about sixteen inches 
8<iuare, Ijcen neatly cut out and again adjusted. As ho 
pressed, this portion rose up at one end sufficiently to allow 
the jiassage of liis finger beneath. In this manner ho raised 
th(' mouth f)f the trap (to which the carpet was still fastened 
by tacks), and I found that it led into the after-hold. Ho 
next lit a small taper })y means of a phosphorus match, and, 
placing tlie light in a <lark lantern, desceiulod with it through 
tlie opt iiing, bidding me follow. 1 did so, and he then pulled 
thi‘ cover upon the hole hy means of a nail driven info tho 
umh'r si«le ; the cat pet, of course, resuming its original position ’ 
oil the floor of the state room, and all tiaces of the aperture 
being concealed. 

The ttifier gave out so feeble a ray that it was with tho 
great o">t dilhculty I could grope iny way through the confused 
mass of lumher among which 1 now found myself. By 
degiees, however, my eyes became accustomed to the gloorn^ 
iU)(l I proceeded with loss trouble, holding on to the skirts of 
my fiiend’s coat. He brought me, at length, after creeping 
and winding tlirough inmnnerable narrow pas.sages, to an 
iron-bound box, such as is used sometimes for packing fino 
oaitheiiware. It was nearly four feet higli, and full six 
long, but very narrow. Tw'o largo empty oil-casks lay on the 
top of it, and above these again a vast quantity of straw 
matting, piled up as high as the floor of tho cabin* Ii| 
ev^fy other direction around was wedged as closely as 
jiossible, even up to tho roiling, a complete chaos of almoiMr 
every bpocies of bhip furniture, Wgether with a hetcrogqneous 
medley of enites, hampers, barrels, and bales, so that ft 
seemed a matter no less than miraculous that wo had dii** ^ 
covernl any passage at all to tho box. I afterward 
that Augustus had purposely arranged tho stowage in tkb 
hold with a view to affording me a thorough con<jfetdiQOift» ' 
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having had only one nsf^ietant in* the labour, a mnn not going 
out in tlic brig. 

My comj»anion now sliowed me that one of Iho oiiils of the 
box could be i‘otnuvo<l at ]»li‘asuro. lie t-lipjuMl it i\|nd 
dlsp]ayc<l the interior, at which I was excessively amused, 
A inattn 6.S|1 roia one of the cabin berths eovored the whoh* of 
its bottom, and it contained almost every article of mere 
comfort which could be crowded into so small a sjiacc, allowing 
mo, at the same time, suflhdeiit room for my aeeomniodation, 
either in a silling position or lying at full length. Among 
other things, there wore some books, pm, ink, and paper, 
thrde blankets, u large jug full of walc*r, a keg of hca biscuit, 
three or four immense Hologna sausages, an enormous liam, a 
^ cold leg of roast mutton, and half-a-dozen bottles of cordials 
and liquors. I proceeded immediately to take possession of 
tny little apartm^t, ami this with fctdings of higher satisfac- 
tion, I am sure, than any monarch ever experienced upon 
entering a new jialace. Augustus now pointed out t^o rno the 
method of fastening the open end of the box, and tlien, holding 
the taper close to the deck, showu‘d me a piece of dark whipconl 
lyiiTg along it. This, lie said, exUmded from my hiding-place 
tluroaghout all the m'cessary windings among the. lurnbei, to 
’ a nail which W’as driven into the deck of the hold, immediaU ly 
beneath the trap-door loading into his state-room, liy means 
of this cord 1 should be enabled readily to trace my way out 
Withotit his guidance, piovided any unlooked-for accident 
should tender such a step necessary. He now tof;k his 
departure, lea\ing with me tho lanteni, together with a copious 
ai^ly of tapers and phosplionis, and promising to pay me a 
visit as often as he could contrive to do so without observation. 
This was on the seventeenth of June. 

I remained three days and nights (as nearly as I could gu<*s8) 
III my hiding-place without getting out of it at all, except 
*iBiwk0 for the purjiose of stretching my limbs by standing erect 
between two crates just opposite the opening. During the 
;whol6 ppriod I saw nothing of Augustus ; but this occasioned 
me little uneasiness, as I knew the brig was expected to put 
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to Hoa every hour, and in tbo* bustle ho would not easily find 
opportunities of coining down to me. At length I heard the 
trap ()p(‘n and sluit, and presently he chilled in a low voice, 
asWng if all was well, and if there wan anything I wanted. 
“Nothing,” I replied ; “1 am as comfortuble as can be; when 
will the biig sail?” “She will be under weigh ih less than 
half an hour,” ho answered. “ I cam(i to lot you know, and 
for fear you bhoiild he uneasy at my absence. I shall not 
liave a chance of coming down again for some time —perhaps 
for thiee or f«»ur <lays more. All is going on right aboveboard. 
Alter I go np and close the trap, do >ou creep along by the 
whipecird to where the nail is dri\en in. Vou will find my 
watch there it may be useful to }ou, as you liiive no daylight 
to lvet‘p time by. 1 bU])pose you can't tell ho\v long you have 
bi'en buried - only three days —this is the tw entieth. I would 
bring the w%atch to your ho.v, hut am afraid «f being missed.” 
W ith this ho wont uji. 

In about an hour after ho had gone I distinctly felt the brig 
in motion, and c(»ngratiihited myholf upon having at length 
fairly commenced a voyage. Satisfied with this idea, I 
deiormiued t<i make my mind as easy as possible, and await 
the course of events until I should be permitted to exchange 
the box for the more roomy, although haidly more comfort- 
able, aceummodatioub of the cabin. My first care was to get 
th(' watch. Lea^ ing the taper burning, I groped along in the 
dark, following the coul tlirough windings innumerable, in 
some of which 1 discovered that, after toiling a long distance, 
I w^as brought back wntliin a foot or tw’^o of a former position. 
At Jength 1 reached the nail, and securing the object of my 
journey, returm^d with it in safety. I now looked over the 
books which had been bo thoughtfully provided, and selected 
the expedition of Lewis and Clarke to the month of the 
Columbia. ^Vith this I amused myself for some time, when» 
growing sleepy, I extinguisheil the light wuth great care, and 
soon fell into a sound sluiiiber. 

Upon awaking I felt strangely confused in mind, ind soma 
time elapsed before I could bring to recollection all the variotid 
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circumstances of my situatioi^ By degrees, however, I 
remembered all. Striking a light, I looked at the watch ; but 
it was run down, and there were, consequently, no means of 
determining how long I had slept. My limbs wore greatly 
cramped, and I was forced to relievo them by standing between 
the crateSj Presently feeling an almost ravenous appetite, I 
bethought mj^self of the cold mutton, some of which I had 
eaten just before going to sleep, and found cxc<dlent. What 
was my astonishment .at discovering it to be in a state of 
absolute putrefaction ? This circumstance occasioned me great 
disquietude; for, connecting it with the disorder of mind I 
experienced iqK)!! awaking, I began to suppose that I must 
have slept for an inortlinatcly long period of time. Tlie close 
atmosphere of the hold might have had something to do with 
this, and might, in the end, Ije productive of the most serious 
results. My head ached excessively ; I fancied that I drew 
every breath n ith difficulty ; and, in short, I was oppressed 
with a inultitud(? of gloomy feelings. Still I could not venture 
to make any disturbance by opening the trap or otherwise, 
and, having wound up the w\atch, contented myself as well as 
possible. 

Throughout the whole of the next tedious twenty-four hours 
no person came to my relief, and I could not help accusing 
Augustus of the grossest inattention. What alanned me chiefly 
was, that the water in my jug w^as reduced to about half a pint, 
and I was suffering much from thirst, having eaten freely of 
the Bologna sausages after the loss of my mutton. I became 
veiy uneasy, and couhl no longer take any interest in my 
books. I was overpowered, too, with a desire to sleep, yet 
trembled at the thought of indulging it, lest there might exist 
some pernicious influence, like that of burning charcoal, in the 
confined air of the hold. lu the meantime the roll of the brig 
told mo that we were far in the main ocean, and a dull 
humming sound, which reached my ears as if from an immense 
disliance, convinced me no ordinary gale w'us blowing. I could 
not ioofigine a reanon for the absence of Augustus. .We were 
•Stti^ly far enough advanced on our voyage to allow of my 
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going up. Some accident mi^ht have happened to him^but 
I could think of none which would account for his suffering 
me to remain so long a prisoner, except, indeed, his having 
suddenly died or fallen overboard, and upon this idea I could 
not dwell with any degree of })atience. It was possible that 
we had been baffled by liead wdnds, and were still in the near 
vicinity of Nantucket. This notion, however, I wa^ forced to 
abandon ; for such being the case, the brig must have frequently 
gone about ; and I was entirely satistied, from her continual 
inclination to the lai board, that she had been sailing all along 
with a steady breeze on her starboard quarter. Besides, 
granting that we were still in the neighbourhood of the island, 
M'hy should not Augustus have visited me and informed me 
of the circuiustaiice I rondering in this manner upon the 
difficulties of my solitary and cheerless condition, 1 resolved 
to wait yet anotlier twonty-four hours, wlien, if no relief were 
obtained, I would make my way to the trap, and ende.avoiir 
either to liold a parley with my fri(*nd, or get at least a little 
fresh air through the opening, and a further supply of water 
from his state-room, Wliilc occupied with this thought, how- 
ever, I fell, in spite of every exertion to the contrary, into a 
state of profound sleep, or rather stupor. My dreams were of 
the most terrific description. Every species of calamity and 
horror befell me. Among other miseries, I was smothered to 
death between huge pillows by demons of the most ghastly 
and ferocious aspect. Immense serpents held mo in their 
embeace, and looked earnestly in my face n ith their fearfnUy 
shining eyes. Then deserts, limitless, and of the most forlorn 
and awe-insi)iring character, spread themselves out before me. 
Immensely tall trunks of trees, grey and leafless, rose up in * 
endless succession as far as the eye could reach. Their roots 
were concealed in wide -spreading morasses, whose dreaiy 
water lay intensely black, still, and altogether terrible, beneath* - 
And the strange trees seemed endowed wdth a human vitality, 
and waving to and fro their skeleton aims, were crying to ^ 
silent waters for mercy, in the shrill and piercing accimts of 
the most acute agony and despair. The scene changed I. 
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stood, naked and alone, amiti^the burning sand -plains of 
Zabara. At my feet lay crouched a fierce lion of the tropic^. 
Suddenly his T^ild eyes r>j>oned and fell upon me. With a 
convulsive bound he sprang to In's het, and hid b.irc his 
horrible teeth. In .Tuother instant there burst from his red 
^throat a roar like the thunder of the firmamont, and 1 loll 
'mpotiiousty to the earth. Stifling in a i»aro\jh!n of ten-oi, I 
at last found myself partially awake. My dream, then, Avas 
not all a dream. Now, at least, I was in poss(‘ssiou of my 
senses. The paws of some huge and real monster wt'ro press- 
ing heavily upon my bosom — his hot hroath was in my eai — 
and his white and ghastly fangs wore gleaming upon me 
through the gloom. 

^ Had a thousand lives hung upon the movement of a linil) 
or the utterance of a syllable, 1 could liave neither stirred imr 
spoken. The beast, whatever it was, retained his position 
without attempting any immediate violence, Avhile I lay in an 
utterly helpless, and, I fancied, a dying condition bencatli him. 
I felt that my powers of body and mind were fast leaving me 
— ^in a word, that I Avas perishing, and perishing of f>heer 
fright. My brain SAvam — I grew deadly sick — my vision 
failed — even the glaring eyeballs above me grow dim. Making 
a last strong effort, I at length breathed a faint ejaculation to 
God, and resigned myself to die. The sound of my voice 
seemed to arouse all the latent fury of t^e animal. He 
precipitated himself at full length upon my body ; but what 

^ AVas my astonishment, ivhen, ivith a l(»ng and low whine, he 
commenced licking my face and hands witli tlio greatest 
eagerness, and with tho most extravagant demonstrations of 
affection and joy I I was beAvildered, utterly lost in amaze- 
ment; but I could not forget the peculiar whine of my 
bTewfoundland dog Tiger, and tho odd manner of his caresses 
I well knew. It was he. I experienced a sudden rush of 
blood to my temples — a giddy and overpowen'ng sense of 
deSvcrance and reanimation. I rose hurriedly fiom the 
upon which I had been lying, and, tlirowi;^g myself 
^ispon the neck of my faithful follower and friend, ^relieved 
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tlio long opjjression of my ^>osom in a Hood of the most 
passioiiaic teai 

As u])orj a former occasion, my coiicc})tions were in a state 
of the gicatcst indiatinctnc'ss and confuMon after leaving the 
mattress. For a long time I found it ncail} iinpos&il>le to 
connect any ideas ; hut, by very blow degrees, my thinking 
f«icu] ties r etui lied, and T again called to memory tlie sever**! 
inckUntb of my condition. For the piesenco of Tiger 1 tiied 
in vain to account ; and after hushing myself with a thousand 
diiroreiit conjectures respecting Ijim, was fuued to content 
myself wiLli rejoicing that ho was w'ltli mo to sliaie my dicary 
bohtude, and lender mo toiufoit hy his caicssc''. Most people 
lovo their dogs, hut foi Titrer 1 had an athetion far more 
ardoiil tlian common; and ne\er, ceitainly, did any creature 
moic truly deserve it. For seven yeais, he had been my 
inseparable companion, and in o niuUitude of instances had 
given evidence of all th<‘ noble qualities toi which wo value 
the animal. 1 had rescued him, when a pujipy, from tho 
clutches of a malignant little Mllain in Nantucket, who was 
loading him, with a rope round hi& neck, to the water; and 
tho grown dog repaid the obligation about tliiec jears after- 
ward hy saving mo from the bludgeon of a street lobhor. 

(netting now hold of tho watch, I found upon applyir it to 
my eai that it had again nin down ; ]>ut at this I W'as not at 
all surprised, hidiig con\inced, from the pcculi'T state of my 
fceliiiga, tliat I had slept, as before, for a vi i} long ^wiiod of 
time; hoiv long, it was of course impossiMe to say. I wa 
burning np with fever, and my thirst was almost intolerable. 

I felt about the box for my little remaining supply of water, 
lor 'Thad no light, tho taper having burnt to the socket of the 
lantern, and tlio phosphorus-box not coming leadily to hand. 
Upon finding the jug, however, I discovered it to be empty — 
Tiger, no doubt, liaving been tempted to drink it, as well as 
to devour tho remnant of mutton, the bone of which lay, well 
picked, hy the opening of the box. The spoiled meat I could 
well sixire, but my heart sank as I thought of the water. I 
was feeble in the extreme, so much so that I shook all over as * 
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with an ague at the slightest mt^vement or exertion. To add 
to my trouUes, the brig was pitching and rolling with great 
violence, and Iho oil-casks which lay upon my box were in 
momentary diingor of falling down, so as to block up the only 
way of ingress or egress. 1 folt also terrible siiflcrings from 
sea-sickujss. 1'liese considerations cleterminod mo to make 
my way at all hazards to the trap, and obtain immediate relief 
before I should be incapacilatxid from doing so altogether. 
ILuiiig ceme to this resolve, I again felt about for the 
])hosjjhoriis box and ta])ers. 'J'hc former I found after somo 
lii/tlo trouble, but not discovering tlie tapers as soon as 1 had 
v.-xp(;cted (i\;r 1 remeiuborctl very nearly ilic fii>ot iii which I 
had i)laced them), J gave uj> the sctircli for the present, and, 
bidd-^g I’iger He qiiiefc, began at oiicc my journey towards the 
tra;^ 

In this ‘ittejnpi my e'xt fe<*blonoss 1>ecamo more than ever 
apparent. It sixti with the utmost difficulty I could crawl along 
at all, and very fre<]uciitly my limbs sank suddenly from beneath 
me ; when falling prostrate on my face, I would remain for somo 
minutes in a state bordering on insensibility. Still I stniggled 
forward by slow degi^ees, dreading every moment that I should 
Stvoo\ amid the narrow and intricate windings of the lumber, 
i'" wdiich event I had nothing but death to cxi)cct as the result. 
At lengtli, upon making a push forward with all the energy I 
could command, I struck my forehead violently against the sharp 
corner of an iron-bound crate. The accident only stunned me 
for a few moments, but I found to my inexpressilde grief that 
the quick and violent roll of the vessel had thrown tlm crate 
entirely across my path, so as effectually to block up the 
passage. With my utmost exertions I could not move it a 
single inch from its position, it being closely wedged in among 
the surrounding boxes and ship furniture. It became necessary 
therefore, enfeebled as I was, cither to leave the guidance of 
the whipcord and seek out a new passage, or to climb over the 
obstacle and resume the path on the other side. The former 
alternative presented too many difficulties and dangers to be 
thought of without a shudder. In my 2 >rescnt weak state of 
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l)oth mind and liody I should infallibly lose my way if I 
attempted it, and ]K*Tisli miserably amid tbo dismal and dis- 
gnstimjf labyriTitli*^ of tlie hold. 1 ptopoeded th<Tpf<jro without 
Lehitation to Mimmon U]» iiirmy mnaiiiiug strtngth and forti- 
tude, arid <*ndeavour, as 1 best iniidit, to cLiinbcr over the crate. 

Upon standing oroet, with this end in view, 1 ft»und tho 
iindei taking even a more serious task tlian my fcars^ h*ad led 
mo to imagiiK'. ()u each si<le of tho narrow passage arose a 
complete w all of various heavy luniher, wdiirh the lea^t blumlcr 
on my part iniglit be tlie means of bringing down ujioa my 
h<‘ad ; or if this accid<‘nt did not oceiii’, tire path might be 
efleetiially blocked u]» against my return by the descending 
mass, as it was in front by the obstacle there. The crate 
itself was a long and unwieldy box, upon which no foothold 
could bo obtained. In vain 1 attempted, by every means in 
my power, to reach tho top, with tho hope of being thus 
enabled to draw myself up. Had I succeeded in reaching it, 
it is certain that my strength would have proved utterly 
inadequate to tho tabk of getting over, and it was hotter in 
every respect that 1 failed. At length, in a desperate effort to 
force the crate from its ground, 1 felt a strojig vibration in the 
side next me. I thnist my hand eagerly to the edge of the 
planks and found that a very largo one was loose. With my 
pocket-knife which, luckily, I had witli mo, I succeeded after 
great labour in i^rying it entirely off ; and getting through the 
aperture, discovered to ray exceeding joy that there were no 
boards on the oj)posite side — in other words that the top wa» 
wanting, it being tho bottom through which I had forced my 
way. I now mot with no important difficulty in proceeding 
along4;ho lino until I finally reached the nail. With a beating 
heart I stood erect, and with a gentle tomdi pre.sscd against 
the cover of the trap. It did not rise as toon us I had expected/ 
and I pressed it with somewhat more determination, still 
dreading lest some other person than Augustus might he 
in his state-room. The door, liowever, to my astonishment 
remained sjtcady, and I became somewhat uneasy, for I 
that it had formerly required little or no effort to remove it^ 
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Ipuehotl it strongly— ‘it was iievorthelm firm; with all niy 
strength — it still did not give way ; with rage, with fury, with 
despair— it sot at defiance my utmost efforts; and it was 
evident, from the unyielding nature of the resistance, that the 
hole had cithcT heen discovered and eir**ctual!y nailed up, or 
' that some immense weight liad been idaiMul upon it, which it 
was useless to tliink of removing. 

My seiibationts were ilmse of extreme horror and dismay. 
In vain 1 attonijited to reason on the piobahle eauso of ray 
being thus entombed. I could summon up no connected chain 
of reflection, and, sinking on the floor, gave way unresistingly 
to the mo'^t gioomy imaginings, in whkh tlic dreadful doaths 
of famine, sulbication, and jircmature intormont crowded 
upon me as the prominent disasters to be encountered. At 
length there upturned to me some portion of presence id mind. 
I arose, and felt with my fingers for the seams or cracks of tho 
aperture. Having found them, I examined them closely to 
asccitain if they emitted any light from the state-ioom ; but 
none was visible. 1 then forced the pen-blade of my kuifo 
through them, until 1 mot wdth some liard obstado. Scraping 
against it, I discovered it to bo a solid ra«ass of iron, wbicli, 
fiom its peculiar wavy feci as I passed the blade along it, I 
concluded to be a ebain-cable, Tlic only course now left mo 
was to retiaco my way to the box, and there cither yield to 
my sad fate, or try so to tranquillize my mind as to admit of 
my arranging some plan of escape. I immediately set about 
‘the attempt, and succeeded, after innnmcrablo difficulties, in 
r getting l>ack. As I sank utterly exhauste#! upon tlic matlre.ss, 
Tiger tlirew Iiimsclf at lull length l>y my side, and ecomed as 
if desirous, by his care8se.s, of consoling mo in my troubles, 
aud urging me to bear them with fortitude. 

The singularity of his behaviour at length f<»icibly arrested 
my attention. After licking my face and hands for some 
mitiutes, h<t would suddenly cease doing so, and utter a low 
whine. Upon reaching out my hand towards him, I then 
invariably found him lying on his back, with his paws uplifted, 
conduct, so frequently repeated, appeared strange, and I 
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could in no manner account for it. As the dog seemed dis- 
tressed, I concliKled that ho liad received some injury; and 
taking his paws in ni}' Jiands, I examined them one by one, 
but founrl no sign of any hurt. I then supposed him hungry, 
and gave liim a largo piece of ham, which he devoured with 
avidity — afterward, however, resuming his extraordinary 
maiKouvnjs. 1 now imagined that he was suffering, like 
myself, the torments of thirst, and was about adopting this 
conclusion as the true one, when the idea occurred to me that 
I ha<l as yet only examined his paws, and that tlicro might 
possibly be a wound upon some portion of his body or head. 
The latter I felt carefully over, hut found nothing. On passing 
my hand, however, along his hack, I perceived a slight ox'cctiou 
of the hair extending completely across it. Probing this with 
my finger, I discovered string, and tracing it up, found that 
it encircled the whole body. l4)on a closer scrutiny, I came 
across a small slip of what had the feeling of letter-paper, 
through which the string had been fastened in such a manner 
as to bring it immediately beneath the left shoulder of the 
animal. 


CHAPTER III. 

The thought instantly occurred to nu' that the paper waa a 
from Augustus, and that some unaccoantablc accident 
?^j4ving hapiHUicd to prevent his relieving mo from my dungeon, 
h© had devised this method of acquainting me with the true 
V jltate dt aifairs. Trembling with eagerness, I now commenced 
another search for my phosphorus matches and tapers. I had 
a ctmfuscd recollection of having put them carefully away just 
before falling asleep; and, indeed, previously to niy last 
journey to the trap, I had been able to remember the exact 
spot where I had tleposited them. But now I endeavoured in 
vain to caU it to mind, and busied myself for a full bou^in a 
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fruitless and vexatious search for the missing articles ; never, 
feurely, was there a more tanttilizing state of anxiety and 
suspense. At length, wliile groping about, with my head close 
to the ballast, near tlio opening of the box, and outside of it, 

I perceived a faint glimmering of light in the direction of the 
steerage. Greatly surprised, 1 endeavoured to make ray way 
towards i^ as it appeai’ed to be but a few feet from my position. 
Scarcely had 1 moved with this intention when I lost sight of 
the glimmer entirely, and, before 1 could bring it into view 
again, was obliged to feel along by the box until I had exactly 
resumed my original situation. Now, moving my head with* 
caution to and fro, I found that by proceeding slowly, with 
great care, in an opposite <lircction to that in which 1 had at 
first started, 1 was enabled to draw near the light, still keeping 
it in view. Presently I came directly tipon it (having squeezed 
my way througli innumerable narrow windings), and found 
that it proceeded from some fragments of my matches lying in 
an empty barrel turned upon its side. I was wondering how 
they came in such a place, when my hand fell upon two or 
three pieces of taper-wax, which had been evidently mumbled 
by the dog. I concluded at once that he had devoured the 
whole of ray supply of candles, and I felt hopolcss of being ' 
ever able to read the note of Augustus. The small remnants 
of the wax were so mashed up among other rubbish in the 
barrel, that 1 dcsiiaircd of deriving any service from them, and 
left them as they wei’o. Tlic phosphorus, of •which there was 
only a speck or two, I gathered up as well as I could, and 
returned with it after much difficulty i' my box, where Tiger 
had all the while remained. 

What to do next I could not tell. The hold was so intensely 
dark that I could not my hand, however close 1 would 
hold it to my face. The white slip of paper couM barely bo 
discerned, and not even tliat when 1 looked at it directly ; by 
taming the exterior portions of the retina towards it, that is to 
say, by surveying it slightly askance, I found that it became 
in some measure perceptible. Thus tlic gloom of my prison 
may4)e imagined, and the note of my friend, if ind-tjod it were 
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a note from him, seemed likely to throw me into fiitther 
trouble, by disquieting to no purpose my already enfeebled ai^' 
agitated mind. In vain I revolved in my brain a multitude^ 
of absurd expedients for procuring light — such expedienta 
precifitdy as a man in the perturbed sleep occasioned by opiuni* 
would be apt to fall upon for a similar purpose — each and all 
of which appear hy turns to the dreamer the most i casoiiable 
and the most pre[»osterous of concc[)tions, just as the reasoning 
or imaginative faculties ilickcr alternately one above the other. 
At last nn idea occurred to me which seemed rational, and 
^ which gave me cause to wonder, very justly, that I had not 
entertained it before. I placed the sli[) of paper on the back 
of a book, and collecting the fragments of the pliosphorus 
matcho.s wliich I had brought from the barrel, laid them to- 
gether upon the paper. I then, with the palm of my band, 
rubbed the whole over quickly, yet steadily. A clear; light 
ditrused itself immediately throughout the wliole surface ; and 
liad there bcofi any writing upon it, I should not have ^xperi* 
(Uiced the least difficulty, I am sure, in reading it. Not a 
syllable was there, however — nothing but a dreary and 
unsatisfactory blank ; the illumination died away in a fe\V 
* seconds, and my heart died away within mo as it went,, 

I have before stated more than once tliat my intellect, for 
some period prior to this, had been in a condition ^pearly 
bordering on idiocy. There wxre, to be sure, momejitary. 
intervals of perfect sanity, and now and then even of eiioigy* 
but these wore few. It must be remembered that I hadjbeeii^ 
for many days certainly, inhaling the almost pestilential iatmo- 
sphere of a close hole in a whaling vessel, and a long p^rtiOU 
of thai time but scantily supplied with water. For thi last 
fourteen or fifteen hours I had none — nor had I slept djuring 
that time. Salt provisions of the most exciting kind had 
my chief, and indeed, since the loss of the mutton, only 
supply of food, with the exception of the sea-biscuit, and th^ 
la^r were utterly useless to me, as they were too dijf mA 
hard to bo swallowed in the swollen and parched condit^jM^K 
my throat? I was now in a high state of fever, and in 
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re^>eofc exceedingly ill. This wfil account for the fact that 
niany miserable hours of despondency elapsed after my last 
adventure with the phosphorus before the thought suggested 
itself tliat I had examined only one siile of tin' paper. 1 shall 
not attempt to describe my feelings of rage (for I Ix'lievc I was 
more angry than anything else) wliou the egregious oversight 
X had com^jitted flashed buddenly upon my i)ercoption. The 
blunder itself would liavo been unimportant had not my own 
folly an4 impetuosity rendered it otherwise — in rny disapj»oint- 
ment at not finding some words upf»n the slip, 1 had childisldy 
torn it in pic‘Cos and ihroM'ii it away, it was impiissihle to say 
where. 

From the worst part of this dilemma 1 was reli('ved by the 
sagacity of Tiger. Having got, aftci a long search, a small 
piece of the note, I put it to the dog's nose, and endeavoured 
to make him understand that he must bring mo the rest of it. 
To my astonishment (for I hatl taught him none of tin* usual 
tricks for wliich his breerl are famous), lie seemed to enter at 
once into my meaning, and, rummaging about for a few 
moments, soon found another considerable portion. Jhiiiging 
me this, he paused a wliile, aud, rubbing his iK)se against my 
hand, appeared to bo waiting for my api>roval of ^lial he had 
done. I patted him on the head, when he immediately made 
off again. It was now some minutes before he came back — 
but when he did come, he brought with him a Jargo slip, which 
proved to bo all the paper missing — it having been torn, it 
«eoinr, only into three pieces. Luckily, I hfid no trouble in 
fiudiug what few fragments of the phobj>hoi'us were left — being 
guided by the indistinct glow one nr two of llie particles still 
emitted. My difficulties liad taught mo the necessity of caution, 
and 1 now took time to reflect upon what I was about to do. 
tt was very probable, I considered, that some words were wi itten 
upon that side of the paper which had not been examined — but 
which side was thatl Fitting the pieces together ga-ve mo no 
duo in this respect, although it assured me that the wor<ls (if 
ihero were any) would be found all on one side, and connected 
in a proper manner, as written. There was the greater necessity 
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of ascertaining the point in question beyond a doubt, as the 
])hosphorus remaining ^ould be altogether insufficient for 4k 
third attempt should 1 fail in the one 1 was now' about to make. 
I placed the paper on a liook as before, and sat for some minutes, 
thoughtfully revolving the matter over in my mind. At last I 
thonglit it barely possible that the written side might have some 
unevenness on its surface, which a delicate sense* of feeling 
might enable me to detect. 1 determined to make the experi- 
ment, and passed my finger veiy carefully over the side which 
first presented itself— nothing, howxM (t, w'as perceptible, and 
I turned the paper, adjusting it on the l) 0 ok. I now again 
carrie<l my forefinger cautiously along, wdien I was aware of ah 
excoodiugly slight, but still discernible glow, which followed as 
it proceeded. This, I knew, must arise from some very minute 
remaining jiarticles of the plntsphorus witli wdiich I had covered 
the jiaper in my [previous attempt. The other, or under side, 
then, was that on which lay the writing, if writing tlicro should 
finally prove to be. Again I turned the note, and went to work 
as 1 had previously done. Having rubbed in the phosphorus, 
a brilliancy ensued as before — but this time several lines of 
MS. in a largo liand, and apparently in red ink, became dis- 
tinctly visible. The glimmer, although sufficiently bright, was 
but momentary. Still, had I not been too greatly excited, 
there v;ould have been ample time enough for me to peruse 
the whole throe sentences before me — for I saw there were, 
three. In ray anxiety, however, to read all at once, I succeeded 
only in reading tlio seven concluding w^'ords, whicli thus appeared 
— “ hlood — your life depemls upm lying closed* 

Had 1 been able to ascertain tlio entire contents of the note 
— full moaning of the admonition which my friend had thus 
attempted to convey, that admonition, even although it should 
have revealed a story of disaster the most unspeakablei could 
not, I am firmly convinced, have imbued my mind with one 
tithe of the harrowing and yet indefinable horror with which I 
was inspired by the fragmentary w’arning thus received. And 
“ifock/,” too, that word of all words — so rife at all tildes with^ 
mystery, and suffering, and terror — how ti'cbly full of impmrt 
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did it now appear — how chillily fiiid heavily (disjointed, as it 
thus was, from any foregoing words to qualify or render it 
distinct) did its vague syllables fall, amid the deep gloom of 
my prison, into tlie iniKjrmost recesses of my soul 1 * 

Augustus had, undoubtedly, good reasons for wishing me to 
remain concealed, and I formed a thousand surmises i\a to what 
they could be — but 1 could think of nothing aifording a satis- 
factory solution of the mystery. Just after returning from my 
last journey to the trap, and before m}^ attention had been 
otherwise directetl l;y the singular conduct of Tiger, 1 had 
come to the resolution of making nu self lieard at all events 
by those on board, or, if T could not succeed in this directly, 
of trying to cut my way through the orlop deck. The lialf 
, certainty which 1 felt of being able to accomplish ono of these 
two purposes in the last emergency had given me courage 
(which I should not otlierwise have luid) to endure the evils of 
my situation. The ft‘W words 1 liad ))oen able to read, how- 
ever, had cut mo oil’ fiom these final resources, and I now, for 
the first time, felt all the mi.sery of my fate. In a paroxysm of 
despair I threw myself again upon the niatU ess, where, for about 
the period of a day and night, 1 lay in a kind of 8tui)or, relieved 
only by momentary intervals of reason and recollection. 

At length I once more arose, and busied myself in reflection 
upon the hon’ors udiicli encompassed me. For anotlier twenty- 
four hours it was barely jmssible that I might? exist without 
water — for a longer time I could not do so. During the first 
portion of my inii>risonment I liad made free use of tlic cordials 
with which Augustus had siqqdied nu*, but they only served to 
excite fever, without in the least degree assuaging my thirst 
I had now only about a gill left, and this was of a species of 
atrong peach liqueur at which my stomach revolted. The 
s^usiages were entirely consumed ; of the ham nothing remained 
but a email piece of the skin ; and all the biscuit, except a few 
fiUgmenis of one, had been eaten by Tiger. To add to my 
ttoobles, I found that my headache was increasing momentarily, 
rad wit1» it the species of delirium which had distresvd me 
more or less since my first falling asleep. For some houtt 
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past it ba«l been wifli flic iL'r^tcsi ilifficulty I could breathe at 
all, and nou caoh atLunpt at so doinpi ^va•^ attended with the 
most distressing' spasmodic action of tin* « Ile^t. But there ws 
still another and \ciy dillcrcnt source of <lisfjuictiKlo, and one, 
indeed, whorf(* harassing leiiois h:nl betn the thief moans of 
mousing me to <‘xertion fioni my stu]»<u on tlie mattress, 1| 
arose from the demeanour of tlie dog. I 

1 first observed an alteration in his coiiducl while rubbing 
in the ]»hosplioruh on the ]»aper in mj last attempt. As I 
rubbed, lie run his nose against my h md vitli a slight snarl, 
but [ was too greath excited at tlie Inne to ]>ay mudi attention 
to the circumstance. Soon afteiwanU, it wnl be lerneiubercd, 

I threw myself on tlie m.ittre'S, and fell into a spieies of 
lethal gy. Pre7>cntly I ber.uue a^\are of a singular hissing 
sound <lo e at my Otars, and <liseovered it to jiioeecd from ' 
Tiger, wlio uas panting and \^heoi5ing in a state (if the 
greatest api>ar(»nt cxciteimnt, his eyehalb Ihishing fierckjly 
ilnough the gloom. 1 spoKo to him, when In* lephcd with a 
low grow), and then roniaiiied (pnet. IVesintly 1 relapsed 
into my stupor, fi*oni which I wms again awakened in a bimilar 
manner. This w'as lepcalcd throe or f«mr times, until finally 
his bidiaviour inspired me with so gnat a degiee of fear that 
1 became fully aroused, lie was now lying close by the door 
of tho box, snarling fearfully, allhougli in a kind of undertone^ 
and giJiuling his teeth as if .stron;.ly conMiUid, I bad no 
doubt whatever that the WMut of wat«T or the confined atino 
sphere of the hohl had diiveii inm mad .and 1 was at a loss 
what course to puisne. I, could not oiuhire the thought of 
hilling him, yet it seemed absolutely necessary for wy own 
safety. I could distinctly pcrcoivo his eyes fastened upon me 
with an expression of the most deadly animosity, and I expected 
every instant that he would attack me. At last 1 could endure 
my terrible situation no longer, and determined to make my 
way from tho ho.x at all hazards, and despatch him, if lus 
opposition should render it neoessaiy for me to do «o. To gel* 
oat, I had to pass directly over his body, and he already seemed 
to antidpate my design --raising him&olf upon his fore-legs 
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I perceived by the altered positicei of his eyes), and displayed 
the whole of liis white fan"s, which were easily discornible. . I 
toolt the remains of the haui-bkin, and the bottle containing 
the liqueur, and Reoiirod them about my person, together with 
a largo carving knife nliich Augustus liad left me — then, folding 
my cloak as closely around me as ]iossil>h\ I made a movement 
towards tla.* moutli of the hex. No sooner did I tlo this, than 
the dog sprang with a loud growl towards my throat. The 
whole Weight of hi'^ body struck mo on the riglit shoulder, and 
I fell violently to tlio left, while the enraged animal passed 
entirely over me. I had fallen upon my knees, with my head 
buried among the IJankeU, and these protected me from a 
secoml furious assault, during which 1 felt the sharp teeth 
pressing sigoroiisly iiium the woollen which envelopcul ray 
neck — yet, luckily, without being able to penetrate all tho 
folds. I was now hcnoatli the dog, and a few moments \voiild 
place ino comjilcvely in his power. Dosjiair gave nn‘ slrengldi, 
and I rose boldly up, shaking him from me by main force, and 
dragging with mo the }»lankets fioni the mattress. Tlicso I 
DOW threw o\er him, and before ho could extricate hiniseJf I 
had got through the door ainl clo.-ed it etrectually ag:iinst his 
pursuit. In this struggle, howcv(*r, 1 had been forc(;fl to drop 
the morsel of liani-skin, and I iiow' found iny mIioIo stock of 
provisions reduced to a single gill of liqueur. As this reflection 
crossed my min<l, I felt myself actuated by on« of those fits of 
perverseness which might be supposed to influence a spoiled 
child in similar circumstances, and, rai*-!!!;.; tlio l)ottle to my 
^KpS, 1 drained it to the last drop, and dashed ft furiou-ly u{Km 
the floor. 

" Scarcely hiul the echo of tho crash died away, when I lieard 
my name pronounced in an eager but sulxlucd voice, issuing 
'Ibom the direction of the steerage. So uiiex[>octed was any- 
thing of the kind, and so intense was the emotion excited 
Vdtbin me by the sound, that I erideavonro<l in vain to reply. 
Iff powers of siH^och totally failed, and, in an agony of ten'or 
lort friend should conclude mo dead, and return# without 
to reach me, I stood up between the crates noiir 
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th« door of the box tremblyi" convulsively, and gasj>ing and 
struggling for utterance. I Fad a thousand worlds depended 
ii[)on a sellable, I roiild not have spoken it. I’liero was a slight 
nKncinoiit now audible Jimong the liimhcr somewhere forward 
of iny station. The sound presently grew !es.s distinct, then 
again l(\ss so, and f^till Shall I (*v<*r forget my feelings at 

tills nioiTiciil ? 1 le was going — my friend, my conininion, from 

whom I had a right to expect so much — I k* was going — he 
wmild abandon me — be was gone! He would leave ino to 
))»‘rjsh miserably, to expin* in ilie most liorrible and loathsome 
<if dungeons — and one wor<l, ruie little syllable, would save me, 
yvf that single .syllable I could not utter* 1 felt, 1 am sure, 
more than ton thousand limes the agonies f>f death My 

brain i(‘eled, and 1 fell deadlv sick against the end of the box. 

As I fell, the carving knife was sbakt*!! <A\i from the waist- 
band of my jKint<iloon^, and droj)pe<l witli lattling sound to 
the lloor. -Never did any ‘-train of the riclH'sl melody eonm so 
6we<'tly to my ears ! \Vith the inlensest anxi(*ty 1 ]i»stened to 
ascertain the effect of the nois^ upon Augu.stiis, for 1 knew 
that tlio person wdio calh‘d my name eouhl be no one but 
himself. All wms silent for some moments. At length 1 agaii. 
lieaii^ the word hthur ! repeated in a k»w tone, and one full 
of hesitation, lloviviiig hope loosened at once my powers of 
speei li, and J now scroanied at the top of my voice, Aufjmtm ! 
0 - liujut^tn^ ! " Hush I for (lod’.s sake* be silent I ” he replied, 
in a voice trembling with agitathiii , ‘‘I w'ill be with you im- 
mediat(dy, as soon as F can make my w'ay through tlie hold.” 
For a long time 1 heard him mruing among the lumber, and 
every nnuuent s('cme<l to me an age. At length I felt bis 
baml upon my shoulder, and ho jdaeed, at the same moment, 
a bottle of water to my lips. Tho^c only wdio have been 
f uddonly redeemed from tlie jaws of tlio tomb, or who have 
known the iiiMitrerablo tonnent.s of thLr.«t under circumstances 
as aggravated ajs those which encompassed ino in my dreary 
prison, can form any idea of the unutterable transports which 
that one long draught of the riehest of all physical luxuries 
afforded* 
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t When I had in some dogref^ satisfied my thirst, Augustus 
produced from his j>Oi*kct three or four cold boiled potatoes, 
irhich 1 devoured with the greatest avidity. Ho had bi’ouglit 
with liim a light in a dark lantern, an<l tlu» grahdul rays afforded 
me scarcely less comfort than the food and drink. But 1 was 
irai>atient to learn the cause of hw protracted abs»enoe, and he 
proccedec^to recount what had Imi^pened on ))oard during my 
incai'cemtion. 


(41 AFTER IV. 

TilK brig pnl to sea, as 1 had supposed, in about an Imiir after 
ho had left the watch. This was on the twentieth of June. 
It will be remembered that 1 luid then br^en in the JjoM for 
three days, and during this peiiod iliere was so constant a 
bustle on }»oard, and so much running to and fro, csperially 
in the cabin and ‘ tat e rooms that ho had had no channt of 
visiting me without the risk of h«nving the secret of the trap 
discovered. When at length he did come, 1 had assured liim 
that 1 was doing as well as possible, an<l tlicrcfoie for tlio two 
next days he ftdt but little uneasiness on my a(*eoinit - still, 
however, watching an opportunity of going down. It was 
not un/i7 the fourth day that ho found one. Several times 
during this interval he ha<l made up hi^ mind to let his father 
know of the adventure, and have moW>mc up at once, but wo 
were still within reaching distance of Nantucket, and it was 
doubtful, from sonjc cx^wessions wdiich had escapcfl Captain 
Barnard, whether he would not inimcdiatcly ptii back if lie 
discovered me to be on board. Besides, uy>on thinking the 
matter over, Augustus, so he told me, could not imiigine that 
I was in immediate want, or that I would hesitate in such case, 
to make myself heard at the trap. When, therefore, ho coiw 
sidere^ everything, he comduded to let ra(i stay nnti[ lie could 
meet with an op^iortunity of visiting nio unobserved. This, 
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as I said before, did not occur until the fourth day after hk ^ 
bringing me the 'watch, and the seventh since 1 had first 
entered the hold. Ho then went down without taking with > 
him any water or provisions, intending in the first place 
inen*l} to call iny attention, and get mo to come from the box 
t4) th(» I rap, u hen ho would go up to tlie state-room and thence 
liand mo down a 8U])ply. When he descended fon* this pur- 
pose he found that 1 was asleep, for it seems tliat I was snoring 
\eiy loudly. From all the calculations I can make on the 
subject, lliis must have l)Ocn the slumbi^r into which 1 fell just 
after my return from tl)t‘ tra 2 > witli the watch, and which, 
eonsecim ntly, must luv(* lasted for more than three entire days 
and iwjliLs at the very least. Latterly I have had reason, both 
from my own experience and the as'^ur.ince of others, to be 
acquainted with the strong soi^orific effects of the stencil arising 
from old fish-oil when closely confined; and wlien 1 think of 
the condition of the hold in which I was imprisoned, and the 
long period during which the brig had l)eeii used as a whaling 
vessel, I am move iiioliued to wonder tliat 1 awoke at all after 
once fiilling aslocq), than that 1 should have 6lej)t uninterrupt- 
edly for the period specified above. 

Augustus called to me at first in a low voice and without* 
closing the trap— but I maile him no reply. He then shut the 
trap, and spoke to me in a louder, and finally in a very loud 
tone — still I continued to snore. He was now at a loss what to 
do. It would take him some time to make his way through 
the lumber to my box, and in the meanwhile his absence would 
be noticed by Captain Rimard, who had occasion for his 
scrviccfc. every minute in arranging and copying 2>apers con- 
nectai with the business of the voyage. He determiued 
therefore uj)on relloction to ascend, and await another oppor- 
tunity of \isiting mo. He was the more easily induced to this 
resolve, as my slumber appeared to be of the most tranqi^ -> 
nature, and he could not suppose that I had undei;gone any 
inconv(>nience from my incarceration. lie hiul just mado up 
his mind, on those joints, \^hen his attention was arreaMi by 
an unusual bustle^ the sound of which proceeded appar^Btly . 
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jvom the cabin* He sprang tlvough the trap as quickly as 
possible, closed it, and throw oi»pn the door of liis state-room. 
No sooner had ho put his foot over the threshold than a pistol 
flashed in his face, and he was knocko<l down at tho same 
moment hy a blow from a hands[>iko. 

A strong hand held him on the cabin-floor, witli a tight 
gyasp iip^n his throat ; still he was able to soo what was going 
on ai^ound him. His father was tied hand and foot, and 
lying along the steps of the companion-way, with his hejwl 
down, and a de<»p wound in the forehead, from which the blood 
was flowing in a eontiniied stream. He spoke not a word, and 
W'as ajiparently dying. C)ver him stood the first mate, eyeing 
him wdth an expression of fiendish derision, and deliberately 
searching his pockets, from wdiich he presently drew fortli a 
largo wallet and a chronometer. Seven of th»‘ crow (among 
whom was tho cook, a negro) were lummnging the state-rooms 
on the larboanl for arms, where they soon cciuip]>ed IhcmselvcB 
with muskets and aiumuiiitiori. Besides Augustus and Captain 
Barnard, there were nine men altogetlier in tlu^ calnn, and 
these among the ino.st rulliauly of tho biig’s company. Tho 
villains now w(’nt upon deck, taking my friend with them, after 
having secured his aims behind lu\ back. Tiiey proceeded 
straight to the forecastle, which was fastened dowoi- two of 
the mutineers standing by it with axes— two ul^o at the main 
"hatch. The mate called out in a loud voic^ — *‘Ho you hoar 
(here below? tumble up with you, one by one— now, murk tliat 
— and no grumbling 1 ” It was some rninuto-^ liefore any one 
appeared ; — at last an Englishman, w'ho had shi2>jaMl os a raw 
hand, came up, weeping piteously, and < ntreutuig the main, in 
the most humble manner, to spaie Itis life. The oidy reply 
was a blow on the forehead from an axe. The jKior fellow fell 
to the deck without a groan, and the black cf>ok lifted him up 
in his arms as he would a child, and tossed liim deliberately 
ointo the sea. Hearing the blow and the jdange of the body, 
the men below could now l>e induce<l to venture on deck 
neither by threats nor promises, until a propositioii was made 
to (sooko thorn out. A general rush then ensued, and for a 
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moment it seemed possible that the brig might be retaken. 
The mutineers, however, RUccoc<lcd at last in closing the fore- 
castle cfrt^ctualiy before more than six of their opponents could 
get uj». These six, finding themselves so greatly outnumbered 
and without arms, submitted after a brief struggle. The mate 
gave them fair words — no doubt with a view of inducing those 
below to yield, for tiny had no diniculty in hoarin^^ all that 
Wiis said on deck. The result proved his sagacity, no less than 
his diabolical villainy. All in the forecastle presently signified 
their intention of submitting, and, ascending one by one, were 
pinioned and thrown on their backs, together with the first six 
— there being, in all of the crew who were not concerned in 
the mutiny, twenty sc von. 

A scene of the most horrible butchery ensued. The bound 
seamen were draggtul to the gangway. Here the cook stood 
with an axe, striking eacli victim on the head as lie was forced 
over the side of the vessel by the ot her mutineers. In this 
manner twenty-two perished, and Augustus had given himselt 
up for lost, oxiDocting every moment his own turn to come next. 
But it scorned that the villains were now eitlier weary, or in 
some measure disgusted with their bloody labour, for the four 
remaining prisoners, together with my frieiul, who had been 
thrown on the dock wnth tlie rest, were respited while the mate 
sent below for rum, and the whole murderous party held a 
drunken carouse, which lasted until sunset. They now fell to 
disputing in regard to the fate of the survivors, wlio lay not 
more than four paces off, and could distinguish every word said. 
Upon some of the mutineers the licjuor appeared to have a 
softening effect, for several voices were heard in favour of 
releasing the captives altogether on condition of joining tho 
mutiny and sharing the profits. Tho black cook, however (who 
in all respects w^as a perfect demon, and w^ho scorned to exert 
as much iutlueuce, if not more, than tho mate himself), would 
listen to no proposition of the kind, and rose repeatedly for the 
purpose of resuming his work at the gangway. Fortunately, 
he was so far ovcrcomo by intoxication as to be easily restrained 
by the lo^s bloodthirsty of the i^arty, among whom was a lino-- 
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manager, who wont by the *nai»e of Dirk Peters. This man 
was the son of an Indiaii woman of the tribe of Upsarokos, who 
live among the fastnesses of tlie Black Hills, near the source 
of the Jlissouri. His fath<T was a fur-tradcr, I believe, or at 
least connected in some manner wiih the Indian trading-posts 
on Lewis river. Peters himself was one of tho most ferocious- 
looking njcu I ever helield. Ho was short in stature, not more 
than four feet eight inches high, but his limbs were of Her- 
culean mould. His lianda, especially, were so enormously thick 
and broad as hanlly to retain a human shape. His arms, as 
w'cll as legs, were honrd in the most singular manner, and 
appeared po.sses.s no llexibility \vhatcv(;r. His head was 
c(pially deformed, being of immense size, with an indentation 
on the crown (like that on the head of most negroes), and 
entirely bald. To conceal this latter deficiency, which did not 
proceed from old age, In*, tisiially wore a wig formed of any hair- 
lik^ material wliicli lu’eseiilod itself — occasionally tho skin of 
a Spanish dog or Americim grizzly lH?ar. At time spoken 
of he had on a p<»rtion of one of tlie.se bear skins, and it added 
no little to th^' natural ferocity of his countenance, wliich betook 
of the Upsaroka characlc^r. The mouth extende<l nearly from 
ear to car; the lips were thin, and seemed, like some other 
portions of his frame, to be devoid of natural pliancy, so that 
the ruling expression never varied iindcj* tho influence of any 
emotion whatever. This ruling expression yiay be conceived 
when it is considered that the teeth were exceedingly long and 
protruding, and never even partially cr>vercd in any instance 
by the lips. To pass tliis man with a casual glance one might 
imagine him to be convulsed with laughter, but a second look 
would induce a shudclering acknowledgment that if such an 
expression were indicative of merriment, the merriment must 
be that of a demon. Of this singular being many anecdotes 
were prevalent among the seafaring men of Nantucket. 
Those anecdotes went to jirove his prodigious strength when 
tinder excitement, and some of them had given rise to a d<mbt 
of his^ sanity. But on board the Gramjpm it scenes ho v/as 
regarded at the time of the mutiny with feelings more of 
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tlerision than of anything elitfj. ^ have been thus partiiculatV 
in speaking of Dirk Petorw, because, ferocious as he appeared» 
he proved the main instrument in preserving the life of 
Aiigu^tusj and because I shall have frequent occasion to 
iuc*ntion liim hereafter in the course of iny narrative — a - 
narrative, let me here say, which, in its latti.r portions, will 
he found to include incidents of a nature so entirely out of 
the range of human experience, and for this reason so far 
beyond the limits of liiiiuan credulity, that I ])rocecd in utter 
hopelessness of obtaining credence for all that I shall tell, yet 
confidently trusting in time and progressing science to verify 
some of the most important and most improbable of my 
staterooiits. 

After much indecision and two or three violent quarrels, it 
was determined at last that all the prisoners (with the 
oxcoj>tion of Augustus, wdiorn looters insisti'-d iu a jocular 
wanner upon keeping as his clerk) shouhl ho set adrift in^fue 
of the smallest whale-boats. The mate went down into the 
cabin to see if Captain Ilaniard was still living — for, it will be 
rewember(Ml, ho was left below when the mutineers came up. 
Presently the two made their ap|vearaucc, the captain pale as 
death, but Bomowhiit recovered from the effects of his wound. 
He spoke to the men in a voice hardly articulate, entreated ■ 
them not to set him adrift, but to return to their duty, and 
promising to land them wlicrever they chose, and to takesa 
steps for bringing them to justice. He might as well have 
spoken to tlie winds. Two of the ruffians seized him by th^ 
arms and hurled l»im over the brig’s sitle into the boat, which 
had been lowered while the mate wont below. The four meit 
who*n\'ere lying on the dock were then untied and ordered to 
follow, which they did without attempting any resistance^, 
Augustus being still loft in his painful position, although ha 
struggled and prayed only for the poor satisfaction of 
permitted to bid las father farewell. A handful of sea-biatoit^ 
and a jug of water were now handed down, but neither 
sail, oar,^nor compass. The boat was towed astern for a 
minutes, during wliich the mutineci'S held another 
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was then finally cut adrift. « By this time night had come 
on— there were neither moon nor stars visible, and a short and 
ugly sea was rurming, althongh there was no groat deal of w’ind. 
The boat was instantly out of sight, and little hope could be 
entertained for theiinforUmato snlh^rers who were in it. This 
event happened, how^^ver, in latitude 35"* 30' north, longitude 
61* 20 ' w^‘st, and couscrpiently at no very groat distance from 
liie Bermuda Islands. Augustus therefore endeavoured to con- 
sole himself with the idea that the boat might either succeed 
in reaching the land, or come sufliciently neiu* to be fallen in 
with by vessels off the coast 

AH sail was now jml upon the brig, and slm continued her 
original course to the south-west — the mutineers Ixting bent 
upon some luralical expedition, in wliicli, from all that could 
bo understood, a sliip was to bo intercepted on her ^v^ly from 
the Capo Verd Islantls to Porto Kico. No attention was paid 
tOj^ Augustus, who was untitKl and suffered to go about any- 
where forward of the cabin companion way. Dirk Peters 
treate<l liim with some degree of kindness, and on one occasion 
saved him from the brutality of the cook. His situation was 
still one of the most precarious, as the men were continually 
intoxicated, and there was no relying ux»on llieir continued 
good-humour or carelessness in regard to himself. His anxiety 
on my account he represented, however, as the most distressing 
result of his condition; and indeed 1 had^ never roiuson to 
doubt the sincerity of his friendship. More than once he had 
resolved to acquaint the mutineers vvitli the secret of my being 
oa board, but was restrained from so doing, partly through 
recollection of the atrocities he had already beheld, and partly 
^ through a hope of being able soon to bring me relief. I'^or the * 
latter purpose he was constantly on the watch, but, in spite of 
' ^ most constant vigilance, three days elapsed after the boat 
>vWas cat adrift before any chance occurred. At length, on the 
; of the third day, there came on a heavy blow from the 
i<^^ 69 etw«rd, and all hands were called up to take in sail. During 
^ Ikocqpfusion which ensued, he made his way below unobserved, 
into the state-room. What was his grief andT horror in 
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diricovcring that tho latter harltbeen rendered a place of deposit 
for a variety of sea-stores and ship fiirnitiuv, and tliat several 
fatlioms of old cJiain-cuhlc, whieh had been stowed away 
.beneath the compjiniondadder, had been dragged thence to 
make room for a client, and were now lying iininedialely upon 
tho trap ! To remove it without discovery was impossible, and 
ho returned on deck as quickly as he could. -As In^ came up 
th(^ mate sci/od him by the throat, and demanding what he 
had Ixicn doing in the cabin, was about tliiiging him over tho 
larboard bulwark, when his life was again preserved tlirough 
tho interforoneo of Dirk Peters. Augustus was now put in 
handcuffs (of which there were several piiirs on board), and 
his feet lashed t ightly tog<‘thor. was then taken into the 
stoei’ago, and thrown into a lower berth next to tho forecastle 
bulklioails, with the assurance that ho should never put his 
foot on deck again “until the brig was no longer a brig.” 
Tliis was tho expression of the cook, who threw liim into the 
berth ; it is hardly possible to say wliat precise meaning W’as 
inlonded by the phnise. The wlude affair, however, proved 
the ultimate uioaiis of luy relief, as vdll presently appear. 


C’HAPTEK V. 

Foil some minutes after the cook Irul left tho forecastle, 
Augustus abaiuUmod himself to despaii’, never hojiing to leave 
tho bei’tli alive. He now came to tho resolution of acquainting 
tho first of the men who should come down with my situation, 
thinking it better to let me take my chance with tho miitincem 
than perish of thirst in the hold — for it had been ten days 
since I was til's t imprisoned, and my jug of water was not a 
plentiful supply even for four. As he was thinking on this 
subject, thp idea came all at once into his head that it might 
bo possible to communicate with me by the way of the mahl' 
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bold. In any other circumstances, the difficulty and hazard 
of the undertaking would have i>reventod him from attempting 
it ; but now he had, at all events, little prospect of life, and 
consequently little to lose — he bent his whole mind therefore 
upon the task. 

His handcufls were the first consideration. At first he saw 
no methad of i*omoving thorn, and feared that he should thus 
be baffllou in the very outset; hut upon a closer scrutiny, he 
discovered that the irons could he slipped ofl‘ and on at 
pleasure with very little elTort or inconvenience, merely by 
squeezing his hands through them — this species of manacle 
being altogether iiiefrcctual in confining young persons, in 
whom the smaller bones readily yield to pressure, lie now 
untied his feet, and leaving the cord in such a manner that it 
could easily be readjusted iu the event of any person’s coming 
down, proceeded to examine the bulkhead where it joined the 
berth. The partition hero was of soft ]>ino board, an inch 
tliick, and ho saw that lie should liavc little trouble in cutting 
his way through. A voice w'as now lieard at the forecastle 
Gompanion-way, and he had just time to put his right hand 
into its luuideutr (the left had not been removed), and to dniw 
the rope in a slip-knot around his ankle, when Dirk Peters 
came below, followed by Tiger, who immediately leaped into 
the berth, and lay down. The dog had been brought on board 
by Augustus, who knew ray attachment to^ the animal, and 
thought it w ould give me jdeasuro to have him with me during 
the voyage, IIo went up to our hou-*(! for him immediately 
after first taking me into the hold, but did not think of men- 
tioning the circumstance upon his bringing the watch. Since 
the mutiny, Augustus had not seen him before his appearance 
with Dirk Peters, and had given him up for lost, supposing 
him to have been thrown overboard by some of the malignant 
vOIains belonging to the mate’s gang. It appeared afterwards 
that he had crawled into a hole beneath a whale-boat, from 
which, not having room to turn round, he could not extricate 
Jumsqlf. Peters at last let him out, and witli a species of good 
filling which my friend knew well how to appreciate, hod now 
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brought him to him in tlip fitj-ecafitle aa a companion, leaving 
at the same time feoint‘ salt junk and potatoes, with a can of 
water: Ikj then -went on deck, promising to come down with 
soTnefiiing innn* to eat on the next dtay. 

When ho liad gone, Augustus freed both liand'» from the 
mnnach s and unlastoned his feet. He then tmnod down the 
head of the mattrosa on wliich he had b(‘cn lying, and with bia 
lenknifo (for the rufHans had not thought it worthSvhilo to 
search him) commenced cutting ^^go^olHly acro.'S one of the 
partition planks, aa closely as po«5sihio to the Iloor of the berth, 
lie chose to cut hero hccau.se, if suddenly inteiTiipted, he would 
bo jibhj to conceal wliat had bc(‘n done by J(‘tting the head of 
the mattress fall into its proper position. For the lemainder 
of the <lay, however, no dislutbanco occ\irred, and by night ho 
had comjdetely divided the plank. It should here be c»btervcd 
that none of the crew occupie<l the foiecastle a.s a sleeping- 
place, living altogether in the cabin since the iniitin.v, drinking 
the ^\incH, and fea&ting on the sea stores of Captain Jkirnard, 
and giving no more l)ec<l than was absolutely necessary to the 
navigation of tlie biig. Those circumstances proved fortunate 
both for myself ami Augustus ; for, liad matters been otherwise, 
ho would have found it impossible to reach me. A'- it was, ho 
])rocecdcd with confidence in his design. It was near day- 
break, however, before he completed the second «livision of the 
board (whicli was about a foot above the first cut), thus making 
an aiierturo quite largf' enough to admit his jwbsago through 
witli facility to the main orlop deck. Having got here, he 
made his way with but little trouble to the lower main hatch, 
aliliough in bO doing ho had to scramble over tiers of oil-casks 
piled jiearly as higli as the upper deck, there being barely 
room enough loft for his body. Upon reaching the hatch, ho 
found that Tiger had followed him below, squeezing betweon 
two rows of the casks. It was now too late, however, to 
attempt getting to nic before dawn, as the chief difficulty lay 
in passing through the close stowage in the lower hold. He 
therefore resolved to rcUini, and wait till the next night. 
With this Uesign, lie proc6cdc<i to loosen the hatch, so that 
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might bavo as litUd^diotcntion aa {>ossiblo when ho should como 
iSgain. No sooner had he loosened it than Tiger sprang eagerly 
to the small opening produced, sniiirod for a moment, and then 
uttered a long wliino, sci ate lung at the aaine time, as if anxious 
to remove the covering with his ])a\vs. Tliero could he jio 
doubt from his behaviour that In* was aware of my being in the 
hold, and ^\ugustus lliought it possible that ho would ho able 
to get to mo if he put Jiim down, lie now hit iij)on the ex- 
pedient of sending the note, as it was especially desirable that 
1 should make no attoinpt at forcing my way out, at h'ast 
under existing circum stances, ami there could lie no certainty 
of his getting tt) me him^selt on the morrow, as ho intended. 
After events proved liow fortiinato it w’as that the i<lea 
occurred to him as it did ; for, had it not been for the receipt 
of the noU', 1 should undoubtedly have fallen upon sonn‘ 
however desperate, of alarming the crew, and both our lives 
would most probably have been sacjifircd in consequence. 

Having conchnlcd to write, tlic diliiculty was now to procure 
the materials for so doing. An old toothpick was soon maile 
into a pen; and this liy means of feeling allogetlur, for the 
be tween-decks weie as dark as pitch. Paper inongh was 
obtained from the hack of a lelttr — a duplicate of tlio foiged 
letter from Mr. Itoss. This liad been tlio oiigirial draft, 
but the liandwriting not bting sufficiently ^yo\i imitated, 
Augustus had WTittcn another, thrusting the first, by good lor- 
tone, into his coaljiocket, where it was now most opjK»rtnnely 
dificoverod. Ink alone \ras tlius wanting, and a substitute was 
immediatedy found for this by means of a sliglit incision w'ith 
the penknife on the back of a finger just aho\o the nail — a 
copious flow of blood ensuiug, as usual, from wounds in that 
vidnity. The note was now written, as wcdl as it could be in 
the dark, and under the circumstances. It biicfly cx])Iained 
thiit a mutiny had taken place ; tliat Captain Ilaniard was set 
adrift; and tliat I might expect immediate relief as far as 
provisions W'ero concerned, but must not venture upon making 
any disturbance. It concluded W'iih those w’ords: Imvb 

I (Ais tcUh blood — your life depends vpon lying dose.'^ 
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The slip of paper being tied upon the dog, he was now pot 
down the hatchway, and Augustus made the best of his way 
?>ack to the forecastle, where lie found no reason to believe 
that any of the crew had been in his absence. To conceal 
the hole in the partition, he drove his knife in just above 
it, and liung up a pea-jacket which he found in the berth. 
His handculls were then replaced, also the rope ^.roimd his 
ankles. 

These airangennmts were scarcely completed when Dirk 
Peters <*anio below, very drunk, but in excellent humour, 
and bringing witli him my friend’s alloAvance of provision 
for the <iay. Tliis consistecl of a doz«„Mi large Irish potatoes 
roasted, and a pitcher of water. He sat for some time 
on a chest by the berth, and talked freely about the 
mate and tlic general concerns of th(» brig. His demeanour 
was exceedingly capricious, and even grotesque. At one 
time Augustus was much alarmed by his odd conduct. 
At last, how<*v(!r, he wont on deck, muttering a promise 
to bring his prisoner a good dinner on tho morrow. 
During tlio day two of the crew (harpooners) came down, 
a<‘compani(‘d by the cook, all three in nearly the last stage of 
iutoxii^ation. Like Peters, they made no scruple of talking 
unreservedly about their plans. It appeared that they were 
much divided among themselves as to their ultimate course, 
agreeing in no point except the attack on the ship from the 
Cape Verd Islands, with which they were in hourly expecta- 
tion of meeting. As far as could be ascertained, the mutiny 
had not been brought about altogether for the sake of booty ; 
a^wivate pique of tho chief mate’s against Captain Banu^ 
having been the main instigation. There now seemed to be 
two })rincipal factions among the crew — one headed by the 
mate, the other by the cook. The former party were for 
seizing tho first suitable vessel which should present itselfi and 
t^quippiiig it at some of the West India Islands for a piratical 
cruise. The latter division, however, wdiich was the stronger, 
and inchidod Dirk Peters among its partisans, were bdot upon 
pursuing the course originally laid out for the brig into the'^ 
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Qouth Pacific ; there cither to tatco whale, or act otherwise, aa 
circumstaDccs should suggest. Tiio rejtrcscntatioiis of Fetors, 
who had frcciuently visited tlieso regions, had great weight 
apparently with the mutineers, wavering as they were betwoen 
balf-cngcnderod notions of profit and pleasure, lie dwelt on* 
the world of Jiovelty and aninseinouL to be found among the 
irmumeralilc islands of the l*acifie, on the perfect security and 
freedom from all restraint to bo enjoyed, but more particularly 
on the doliciousness of the climate, on the abundant means of 
good living, and on tlie voluptuous beauty of the women. As 
yet, nothing had been absolutely determined u])on, but the 
pictures of tlie hybrid lirie-muiiager wt re taking strong hold 
upon the ardent imaginations of the seamen, and there w'as 
every prob-ability that his intentions would be iinally carried 
into ellect. 

The three men went, away in about an hour, and no one else 
entered the forecastle all day. Augustus lay quiet until ncaily 
flight lie ilicn freed himself from the rope and irons, and 
prepared for liis attempt. A bottle was found in one of the 
lierths, and this he filled with water from the pitcher loft by 
Peters, storing his {sockets at the same time with cold potatoes. 
To his great joy, he also came across a lanttjrn witli a small 
piece of tallow candle in it. This ho could light at any moment, 
as ho had in his jxissession a box of phospliorus matches, 
When it was quite dark he got tlirough the IiWe in the bulk- 
head, having taken the precaution to arninge the beilclothes in 
the berth so as to convey the idea of a person covered up. 
When through, he Imng up the pea-jacket on his knife as before, 
to conceal tlio aperture — this raanreuvro )>eing esisily eflected 
as he did not rea<ljust the piece of plank taken out until after- 
'vnsrds. He was now on the main orlop deck, and proceeded 
^ make his way as before betw'ecn the upper dr3ck and the 
oiVeasks to the main hatchway. Having reached this, he lit 
the piece of candle and descended, groping with exti eme difft- 
cxilty among the compact stowage of the hold. In a few moments 
|ie tM^eame alarmed at the insufferable stench and the doseness 
,of the atmosphere. He could not think it possible that I bad 
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survived my confinement fdr so long a period brea^iing Sfli 
oppressive an air. He called my name rej>eatedly, but I made 
him no rc[»ly, and hia apprehensions seemed thus to be con- 
firmed. The brig was rolling violently, and there was so much 
noise in eonaequence, tliat it was useless to listen for any weak 
sound, fiiii li as tiio.se of my breathing or snoring. He thi*ew 
open the lantern, and held it as high as i) 0 .ssil>le wl^enevef ah 
opportunity occurred, in orilcr tliat by observing llio light I 
might, if alive, be aware tliat succour wa^s ajiproaching. 8titt 
nothing was heard fr«)m iiir\ and the supposition of my death 
began to assume tlie character of certainty. Ho determined, 
neverthelo.ss, to force a passage, if possible, to the box, and at 
lea.st asoertain beyond a donht the trutli of lii.s siu miso.s. Ho 
puslied on for s<uiu‘ time in a most pitiable state of anxiety, 
until at length lie found the pathway utterly blocked up, and 
that there wa.s no po.isibility of making any farther way by the 
course in which he had set out. Overcome now by his fecHugSi 
he threw hiiri'^elf among the lumher in despair, and vi^optlike a 
child. It was at thi'^ i>erlod that he lieard the crash occasioned 
by tbo bottle whii h I had thrown down. Fortunate, indeed, 
was it that the incidefit occurred — for upon this incident, trivial 
as it a]>pears, tlie thread of my destiny depende<l. Afaiiy yeaw 
elapsed, however, before 1 was aware of this i'a' t. A natuml 
ehnme and regret for his weakness and indecision prevented 
Augustus from confiding to me at once what a more intims^to, 
and unreserve*! coiniuunioii nfterwanls induced him to reveal. 
Upon fill* ling liis farther progress in iho hold iinpodod by 
obstacles which he could not overcome, iio had resolved to 
abandon his attempt at lyaching me, and return at once to 
forejaslle. Before condemning him entirely on this head, tbw, 
harassing circumstances which ombarnv.ssed him should be; 
taken into consideration. The night w'aa fast 
and his al>scncc from the forecastle might be discovered, 
indeetl w'ould necessarily be so if he should fail to get back 
Uio berth by daybreak. Ilis candle was expiring in the 
and thA-e would bo the gieatest <lifiiculty in retracipgbfats 
to the hatchway in the dark. It must be aliow'ed, too^ 'tMt; 
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he had every good reason to believe mo dead ; in which ovont 
no benefit could result to mo from liis roacliing the box, and a 
world of danger would bo en<‘Ountered to nt) purpose ]>y him- 
aelf. Ho had repeatedly calletl, and I had made him no answer* 
I had been now eleven (lays and nights with no inure water 
than that contained iii the jug which he liad left with mo — a 
aapply whjch it was not at ail probable 1 Imd hoarded in tlie 
beginning of my confinement, as I liad hofl every cniiso to 
exi>ecfc a speetly ivleasc. Tlie atniosphero of the hold, too, 
must have appeared to him, c(uning fi'om llu' e(»inparatively 
open air of the steerage, of a nature ai)‘'olutely pt)ison<»us, and 
by far more intolerable tliau it liad icennd to me upon my 
first taking up my rjti‘iitr<rs in the box tiio h.itcJiu:i>.s at that 
timoha\ing been eonst.intly i»pen for ninny monllis pievious. 
A.dd to these eonsidenitions that of tiie st ene of bloodslietl and 
terror so lately witnessetl by iny friend ; his confinement, 
privations, and narrow escapes from de.illi, together uitJi tho 
frail and equivoc.il temure by which he htdl existed — circuiii- 
stances all so well ealt ulatod to prostrati* every energy of mind 
—and the readier will bi* eawly brought, ns 1 have b<*eri, to 
regard bin aiipan nt falling off in friiuniship and in faith with 
sentiments ratlnM* of torrow than of anger. 

Tho cra^h of tho bottle was distinctly heard, yet Augustus 
was not sure that it proceeded from the hold. Tlio tloubt, 
however, was sufficient inducement to persevere, lie olamberc<l 
up nea^rly to the orlop deck by means of tin; suAvage, and then, 
watching for a lull in tho ]>itchings of the \eh.sol, ho called out 
to Mo in ns loud a tone as he could Ci>mmnnd, i t^gardles^ for 
tho moment of tlie danger of being overheard by the crew. 
It will be remenibei*cd that ou this occasion the voice reached 
me, but I was so entirely overcome by violent agitation as to 
be incapable of ivply. Confident now that his worst appre- 
hensions were well founded, he descended with a view of 
getting back to the foivcastlc without loss of time. In his 
iMste, some small hoxv» wore thrown down, tho noise ticciosioned 
hjr whish 1 licanl, as will bo rccolh cted. lie had made con- 
siderabl^ progress on bis return, when the fall of the knife 
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again caused him to hesitate, t lie retmeod his stops immedi* 
atoly, and, clambeiing up the stowage a second time, called 
out TTiy name, loudly as before, having watched for a lull. 
This time 1 found voice to ansAver. Ovorjoye<l at discovering 
me to bo still alive, he now resolved to brave oAery difficult) 
and danger in rcacliing me. Having extricated himself as 
quickly as possible from the labyrinth of lumber by Avhich ho 
was liemnied in, lie at length struck into an open\ng which 
]U’onused better, and finally, after a series of struggles, arrived 
at the box in a stale (»f utter exhaustion. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tiik leading pjirticularsof tins narnition wore all that Augustus 
communicated to mo while wo remained near tl>e box. It was 
not until afterwards that he entered fully into all the details. 
He Avas niiprehonsive of being missed, and I awis wild with 
impatience to leave my detested place of confmement. We 
lesolved to make our way at once to the hole in the bulkhead, 
near which I was to remain for the present, while he went 
through to reconnoitre. To leave Tiger in the box was what 
neither of us could endure to think of ; yet, Iicaa^ to act other- 
wise was the que.stion. He doav seemed to be perfectly qniet^ 
and we coidd not even distinguish the sound of his breathing 
upon applying our ears closely to the box. I was convinced 
that lie Avas dead, and determined to open the door. We 
founH him lying at iiill length, appai’cntly in a deep stupor^ 
yet still alive. No time was to be lost, yet I could not bring 
myself to abandon an animal who had now been twice instru- 
mental in saving my life, AA'ithout some atlompt at {weserving 
him. We therefore dragged him along with us as well as 
\\’o could, although wdth the greatest difficulty and fetigue; 
Augustus, during part of the time, being forced to clamber 
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over the impoilimonts in our with the hugo dog in hh 
arms — a feat to which the feebleness of my frame rendered me 
totally inadequate. At length wc succeeded in reaching the 
hole, when Augustus got through, and Tiger wa.s )>ushed in 
afterwards. All was found to be safe, and we did not fail to 
return sincere thanks to Gfxl for our doliveranco from the 
imminent danger wc had eseai)e(l. For the i>resenr, it wju 
agreed that I should remain near the opening, through >\hich 
my companion couhl readily siijiply me with a ]>art of his 
daily provisioji, and where I could have tlie advantagos of 
breathing an atmosphere comparatively pure. 

In explanation of some p(»rtions of this narrative, wherein 1 
have spoken of the stowage of the brig, and winch may appeal 
ambiguous to some of my readers who may have seen a proper 
or regular stowage, I must here state that the manner in which 
this most important duty had been |>erformed on board the 
Oramjm was a most shameful piece of negleet on the part of 
Captain Barnard who was by no means as careful or as ex- 
perienced a seaman as the Imzanlons nature of the service on 
which he %ras employed would scorn necessarily to demand. 
A proper stowage cannot ])o accomplished in a caroltiss manner, 
and many most disfiatrous accidents, even within the limits of 
my own experience, have ari.sen from neglect or ignorance in 
this particular. Coasting vessels, in the frcqueijt hurry and 
bustle attendant uj>on taking in or discharging cargo, are the 
most liable to mishap from the want of a proper attentiou to 
stowage. The great point is to allow no possibility of tho 
cargo or ballast's shifting position even in tho most violent 
rollings of the vessel. With this end, great attention must b<3 
paid not only to tho bulk taken in but to the nature of the 
, bulk, and whether tiiero bo a full or only a partial cargo. In 
most kinds of freight tho stowage is accomplished by means 
of a screw. Thus, in a load of tobacco or flour, the wliole is 
screwed so tightly into the hold of the vesi^el that tlie liarrels 
or hogsheads upon discharging are fouml to be completely 
fllattoned, and take some timo*to regain their original shape. 
This screwing, however, is resorted lo principally witli a view 
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of obiainittg more room in thf hold ; for, in a full load of any 
sneh commodities as Hour or tobacco, thorc can be no danger 
of any bhifting whatovt*r, at least none from which incm* 
venitmeo can result. I'luuo have been instances indeed where 
iliis nn‘lhod of brewing has lesulted in the most lamentable 
conscqu(‘nc(*s, arising from a cause altogether distinct from the 
danger attendant upon a shifting of cargo. A h>ad of cotton, 
for examj>le, lightly son'wed while in certain conihtions, has 
l)oen known, through the expansion of its bulk, to rend a vessel 
asunder at st.i. There can be no doubt, cither, that the same 
result would eiiMK* in the ca-kO of tobacco while undergoing its 
usual ci)ursc ot fcrinentation, W4n*e it not for the interstices 
conbei|Ucnt uj)on the rot nudity of the hogslieails. 

It is when a juntial cargo is icceivcj that danger is chiefly 
to he appiduunhsl Irom shifting, and that precautions should 
l)e al way, taken to guanl ai^ain.^t .such misfortune. Only those 
who hav<' encountered a \iolcnt gale of wind, or rather who 
have cxj)e?ic*iic<*d the rolling of a vessed in a sudden calm after 
the gale, can foi in an hlca of tlio tremendous force of the plunges, 
and of the consc(|uent t(uriblo impetus given to all loose articles 
ill the ^esbol. It is then that the necessity of a cautious 
stowage, w hcii there is a pai t ial cargo, becomes obvious. When 
lying lo (especially w'ith a small head sail), a vessel which is 
not pioperly nuHlelled in the hotvs is fiecpiently thrown upon 
her beam-ends; tliis ocemring even (‘veiy fifteen or twenty 
jniuiites upon an average, yet witbont any serious consequences 
resulting, j^mvuhd ihtu ha <* j^njirr It this, however, 

lias not been strictly attended to, in the first of these heavy 
lurches the whole of the cargo tumbles over to the side of the 
vessel which lies upon the water, and, being thus prevented 
froifl legaining her equilibrium, as she would otherwise neced- 
sarily do, she is eerUiii to fill in a few seconds and go down* 
it is not too much to say that at least one-half of the instanpea 
ill wbidi vessels have foundered' in heavy gales at sea may be 
atlributeil to a shifting of cargo or of ballast. 

Wheii a partial caigo of any kind is token on board, the 
wdiole, after being first sstoweil as compactly as may be,' ahoedd 
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b6 covered with a layer of sto^t shifting boards, extending 
completely across, the vessel. Upon these boards strong 
tomporoi'y stanchions should be erected, reaching to the timbers 
above, and tlms every tiling in its place. In cargoes 

consisting of grain, or any similar matter, additional precautions 
arc wqulsilo. A hold filled entirely nitli grain iJ[K>n leaving 
port will be found not inoio than three fourths full upon 
reaching destination, this, too, altlioiuih tlic freight, when 
measured l>u'‘h»d hy bushel hy the «‘onsignoe, will overrun by 
avast deal (on ac(*ount of the swelling of the grain) the quantity 
consigned. Tlii^' xe^ult is occasioned by »(Uhuij during tho 
voyage, and is the moie perceptible in [iroportion to tho rough- 
ness of tlie weather experienced, if grain loosely thrown in a 
vessel, then, is ever so well secured by bhifting boaids and 
stanchions, it will l>e liable to shift in a long [lassage so greatly 
as to biing about the. most distressing calamiti(*8. To prevent 
these, every int*tliod should hi* employed befon* leaving port to 
^tlhtXiQ cargo as much pos'-ildo, and for tJii*> there are many 
contrivances, among which may he mentioned tho driving of 
wedges into the grain. Even after all tliis is done, and unusual 
pains taken to socuie the shifting boardh, no seaman who knows 
what he is uliout will feel altogether secure in a gale of any 
violence with a cargo of grain on board, and least of all witli a 
{>artial cargo. Yet there are hundreds of our coasting vessels, 
and it is likely many more from the ports of Kurope, which sail 
didly with imrtial cargoes, even of tho most durigiTous siiecios, 
and without any precautions whatovei'. The wonder is that 
uo more accidents occur than do actually* happen. A lament* 
able instance of this licedlessness occurred to my knowledge in 
the case of Captain ffoel Itice of the schooner 7 or////, which 
sailed from Kichmond, Virginia, to Mailcira, with a cargo of 
com, in tho year 1825. The captain haul gone many voyages 
'Without serious accident^ altliough h<3 was iii the habit of paying 
no attention whatever to his stowage, more tlian to secure it 
ia the ordinary manner. He had never bt*fore sailed with a 
cargo pf grain, and on thi^ occasion had the loni thrown on 
board loosely, when it did not much more tlsin half fill the 
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vessel. For the first portion r/ the voj age he met with nothing 
more than light breezes, but when within a day’s sail of Madeira 
there caino on a strong gale from N.N.E. which forced him to 
lie to. Ho brought the schooner to the wind under a double- 
reefed foresail alone, wlien she rode as well as any vessel could 
}>o exiMJcted to do, and shipprd not a «lrop of water. Towards 
night the gale somewliat abated, and she rolled with more 
unsteadiness than hoforo, but still did very well, untSl a heavy 
lurch threw her i4»on her bc.ain ends to starboaid. The coni 
was then heard to shift bodily, the force of the movement 
bursting open the main liatchway. I ho vessel w'cnt down like 
a shot. This happened within hail of a small sloop from 
Madeira, wliicli jncked up one of the crew (the only person 
saved), and which rode out the gale in perfect security, as 
judecd a joll3'-boat might have donti under pro])er management. 

The stowage* on board the Ommjnia was most clumsily done, 
if stowage that could bo called which was little better than a 
promiscuous huddling together of oil-casks* and ship furniture. 
J have already spokt'ii of the condition of articles in the hold. 
On the orlop dock there was space enough for my body (as I 
have stated) between the oil-casks ami the upper dock, a space 
was left oi>cii arouiul the main hatchway, ami several other 
large i^paces wore left in the stowage.- Near the hole cut 
through the bulkhead by Augustus tlicro was room enough 
for an entire cask, and in this space I found myself comfortably 
situated for the present. 

By the time my I'riond had got safely into the berth, and 
readjusted his handenflfs and the rope, it was broad daylight. 
Wo had made a narrow^ escape indeed, for scarcely had be 
arranged all matters wdion the mate came beloAv with Dirk 
Potdl's and tbo cook. They talkeil for some time about the 
vessel from the Cape Verds, and seemed to l>e excessively 
anxious for her appearance. At length the cook came to the 
berth in which Augustus w'as lying, and seated himself in it 
near the head. I could see and hear evor\'thing from my bidtog- 

* Whalyig vessels are usually fUte«l with iron oil-tnnks ; >yliy tlis 
Qrampm was not I have nc\4'r been ahlo to asod'rtain. ' 
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plftce^ for tlie piece cut out had not been put back, and I ^vas 
in momentary expectation tliat the negro would fall against 
the pea-jacket winch was hung up to conceal the aperture, in 
which case all would liavcbocn discovered, and our lives would, 
no doubt, have been instantly sacrificed. Our good fortune 
prevailed, howeve r, and although he frequently touched it as 
the vessel rolled, he never ])ressed against it snfliciently to bring 
about a dfecovory. Tlio bottom of the jacket had been care- 
fully fastened to the bulklu ad, so that ibo hole might not be 
seen by its swinging to one side. All this tinu* 'Hger was lying 
in the foot of tho berth, and aj>peare<l to have recoven^d in 
some measure his facilities, for I could sec liim occasionally 
open hiri eyes and draw a long breath. 

After a few minutes the mate and cook wont above, leaving 
Dirk lectors behind, who, as soon as tliey wore gone, came and 
sat Jiimself down in the j»lace just occitpied by the mate. He 
began to t<alk very sociably with Augustus, and wo couKl now 
see that the greater part of his apparent iiit<>xication, while 
the two others were with him, was a feint. lie answered all 
ray companion's questions with perfect froofioni ; told him 
that ho liail no doubt of bis fatberis Jiaving been jiieked up, as 
there were no less than five sfiil in sight just before sundown 
on the day he was cut adrift ; and used other language of a 
consolatory nature, which occasioned me no less surprise than 
pleasure* Indeed, I licgan to entertain hopes, that through 
the instrumentality of Peters wc might lx? finally enabled to 
regain possession of the brig, and this idea I mentioned to 
' Augustus as soon as 1 found an oiiportunity. Ho thought the 
matter iKissible, but urged the necessity of the greatest caution 
in making the attempt, as the conduct of the hybrid appeared 
to be instigated by the most arbitniry caprice alone; and, 
indeed, it was difficult to say if he was at any moment of 
V sound mind. Peters went upon deck in abouf an hour, and 
did not return again until noon, when he lirought Augustus a 
. plentiful supply of junk beef and pudding. Of this, wdicn wc 
left alone, I partook heartily, without leturning jbhrough 
the hole. No one else came down into the forecastle during 
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the day, and at night I go^ into Augustus’s berth, whero X 
slept soundly and sweetly until nearly daybreak, lirbeit he 
awakein d me up(»n luNariug a btir upon deck, and I regained 
my liidiiig j>Ltco as (juickly n« posMldc. When the day wmt 
fully hi ukf, 'vve fouml that Tigei had recovered his strength 
ahnobt cntin ly, ami gave no indications of liydiojdiobia, drink- 
ing a water that was oilered him with great apparent 
eagerness. Dniing the day lie regained all his loitior vigoiur 
and appetite. Ilia aitrango eonduet had bi'on brought on, no 
doubt, by the delete i ions (juality of the air of the hold, and had 
no connection with (anine madness. ( could not sufficiently 
rejoice that J hid peibi&tcil in bringing him with me from tho 
box. 'riii*^ day was the thirtieth of dunt», and the thirteenth 
since th(» (Jiinnpu> mad»* .sail fiom KantuckcL 

Oil the second of duly the mate came below, diunkas usual, 
•uni III an csoessivcly good humour, lie came to Augustus’s 
hoith, and, gi>ing him a slap on tho back, asked him if he 
tlioiight he iould boliavo him&ilf if he let him loose, and 
ulietlior lie would promise not to bo going into the cabin 
Ilgam. To till*?, of course, my friend answ\*n»d in the affirmative, 
wlicn the niflian set him at liberty, after making him drink 
fi*om a flask of rum wdiich he drew from Iiis eoat-jiockot. Both 
now went on de< k, and I did not see Augustus for about three 
hours, lie then came below with the good news that he had 
obtained peiiuisbion to go about tbc brig as he pleased any- 
wdicic lot ward of the mainmast, and that he had been order^ 
to sloip, U'> Usual, HI the forecastle. He brought me, too, a 
good dinner, and a plentiful supply of WTter. Tho brig was 
btill ciiubiug for the vessel from the Cape Verds, aud a saol 
was now in sight, which w^as thought to be tlvc one in question. 
Ab file evi^nt.s of the eiibuing eight days wore of little import- 
unco, and had no direct beaidug upon the main incidents Of 
my narrative, 1 will here throw them into the form of a jounm}, 
as 1 do not wish to omit them altogether. 

J\dyZnU Angustu<i fumidiiHl mo with ihu«c blanket^ with which t 
ccmtrivoj u ctuiifoif iblo W in my hiding- plac'' No one caiOs Mow,* 
except iD> companion, duiiiig thu da\ Tiger took his station in the Mth , 
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jitti hf apeilure, and slejit licavilf, as if not y<»t cutirdy rcoovpi’tjkl 
from the efToists of >.iekiu>s6. Towaixi** iiifckt a flaw of M-iiid Rtniok tko 
Iwig liofoTo tiail could bo taki'n in, anil \oiy lUMily caj>sucd licr. The pull 
died away immodiaU'ly. and no d.nii'i#:;i» \\.i8 doin* lifvond tlio 

splitting of the fondop^ail. IMik IMi'H Iriatcd Anpistus all tln» day 
with gr(‘ni kill<ln(•‘^'^, and cnfi'tcd into a huici: conversation uith l»im respect- 
ifig the I'acilic Ocean, and the id nuU he had visited in that ic^ioin He 
asked him whether he would not like to witli th*' niutiin*ers on a kind 
of explori]J|:i*and {deasuro in those ipiaitcrs, and ^aid tlint the men 

weregi-aulunllycomingoviTtotlicnritiN \ii v-. To this Augustus thought 
it best to reply that he would I c <»h I to go on such nii ad venture, siiien 
nothing hotter be d< ne, and that nii\ thing was )»n h inble to a 

pirati* al life. 

Juhf ith. The vosHid in sight proveil t«» h» .i 'Ui.dl hug li'oiu Lixcipool, 
and wa 9 allow* d to pa'-s uiPcolmUil. Au^u^tus h}*» iit inoNt id his linio 
on deck, with a xn w <>1 id>t lining sll lie* iidoinnliou in Ins power 
• rcspectiiiiLr the ndcutiuns ol the inmiiieeis. Tin y hail lieniu ut and violent 
ipiarreW among themselves, in one of which a Iwnpooner, dim llonner, was 
thrown ovirhoird. The party of the m,Ue was griming gioimd, dim 
lk>nnor belonged to the cook’s gang, of winch V« bis was a jiaiti viii. 

JttfyTith, About lajbreak Ihero lamc on II stitf brec/c fioiri tin* west, 
which at noon fisshiucd mto a gale, so that the biig eonld i.iirv nothing 
niuie than hir tiys,ail and foresail. In taking in the foii topsail, Hirnms, 
oiie of the common hinds, and helonging also to tin* eook's gang, foil 
ovcrlioaid, hcing Vi rv mu< li m Injiioi, and was diow’nod, no ntti in]ithting 
mode to have him. Tin* whole iiumbei of persons on board w.w now 

thirteen, to wit: Diik I’lteiH; Si vniour, the bhick look; Jone,*»; 

— Giooly ; llartmtiu Kogtr** ; and WjUiain Allen, of the rook'a party; 

tho mate, whose naiiu* 1 never learned; A1 salom Hnks; Wihsoii, 

tiohuifnot; and Ku'h.ird Parker, ot the mail's pnity— hi •■rdis Angustna 
and myself. • 

*f«/y The gale lasted .all this diy, bloving in Inavy sijnalls, 
«eeOQ<pamui xutli rain. TlmhiigUiik hi a g*.od deal of water thiiuigh 
her selling, and one of the pum]fS was kept continnall} going, Augmdna 
btfing forced to take bis turn. Just at twilight a large shij) passml eloMj 
by im, without having heen disi-ovend until within Itai). This ship xva^ 
Mpposa'd to W the one for xxhich the mutineers wen* on the look-out. 
' Thti mate hailed her, but Iha reply wra» drowned in the roaring of the gale. 
lAt aleven, a v*a was Rliij[ii»ed amid&hips, which tore away a great [lortion. 
of the larboatd bnlwarks, and did some other slight daimtgr. Towards 
taoming the weather moileratcd, and at suniUe tlieio was vny little wind. 
Jvly 7th. There was a heavy swell running all this day, iluinig which 
being light, rolled exce.w%ivel}% nnd iiiany aztiibs broke loow* hi 
tha hoidy as I could hear diAtimtly from my hiding pbi^**. f siithietJ a 
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gTt'at thwU froui jfea-sif;knes.*j- pAers liad a loaf? conTersation tliia day 
with Aiiji^ustu.*?, and t»Kl him that two of his gan^t Qroely and Alleu^ had 
gone o\v‘r to Uw niato, and worts resolv'cd to turn ])iratcs. ]Io jmt several 
qucHtions to Aiign.stus which ho did not then exactly iiudorstand. During 
A part of this evening tin*, leak gained upon the vcsrfcd ; and little could be 
done to remedy it, as it was occasioned by the brig^^ straining, and taking 
in the \v.it»*r lliroiigh h«T Kcaius. A sail was thrummed, and got under 
tim bowH, uiiieli aided us in some measure, so that we began to gain npon 
the leak. 

July i^fh. A light bree/e sprung up at sunvirte from the e.wtward, when 
tlio mate heatUi<l tho l»rig lo the soiUli-wcrtt, with tho intention of making 
somo of tho West India Islands, in pursuanee of his piratieal desjigus. No 
oj)is)sitioji was juade by Petor.s or tlio eook — nt least none in tin* hearing 
of Augusliid. All iilea of taking tho vessel from tho Cain: V\!rd8 was 
abtuidoiUMl. 'fhe leak was now easily kr]»i under by one pump going 
evorj' three-quarters of an hour. The sail was drawn from beneath tho 
bows. Spoke two Hinall schooners during the day. 

July i)th, Fine ur'ather. All liands employed in repairing buhvarks. 
Potors had a long conversation with Augustus, .and spoke more 

]iluinly than ho had doui* luTctuforo. He saitl notliing should induce him 
to come into tho mate’s views, and even hinted his intention of taking the 
brig out of his hands. Ho asked my friend if he could depend ui)on his 
aid in .such ease, to whieli AiigusliLs said, “Yos,” without hesitation. 
r(deis then said lie would sound tho otlicis of his juirty ui)i)ii the subject, 
and went away. During the renuiimlcr of the day Augustus bad no 
ojjportuuity of speaking with him privately. 


CHAI'TEU VII. 

4ot,y 10. Spoke a hrig from Kio, bound to Norfolk. Weather 
liazy, with a light baffling wind from the eastward. TtMlay 
Hartman Kogers died, having been attacked on the eighth with 
spasms aftt^r drinking a glass of grog. This man was of the 
cook’s parly, and one upon whom Peters placed his main 
reliance. He told Augustus tliat he believed the h^ 
poisoned him, and that he expected, if he did not he the 
look-out, his own turn would come shortly. There were Qoiiir 
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only himself, Jones, and tho coolt belonging to ,hi« own gang 
— on the other side there were five. Ho luid npohen to Jojios 
about taking tlio coiumaud from tho mate; but the pi*oject 
having been coolly received, he had been deterred from pi'ess- 
ilig tlie matter any further, or from saying aiiytliing to tho 
cook It was well, as it JiapfKuicd, that he was so i)rudent, 
for in the afternoon the cook exi»re>ssc(l his determination of 
siding witli the mate, and \V(»nt over formally to that party ; 
while Jones took an o]>]>ortunity of <iuarrelling with Peters, 
and lunted that ho would lot tho mate kiu»w ol the plan in 
agitation. Then* was now, i*\i<lcntly, no tinuj to be lost, and 
Peters expressed bis det«u'niiiiatiuii of attem))ling to lake the 
vessel at all hazards, i»rovided Augustus wo\ih\ lend him his 
, aid. My friend at once assured him of his wdlliiigiiess to enter 
into any plan for that purpose, and, thinking the opportunity 
a favourable one, made known the fact of my being on ))oar(l. 
At this the hybrid was not more astonished than d(Jighte<l, 
as he had no reliance wliatcvcr upon Jones, whom he* alrejwly 
Considered as belonging to tho party of the rnatt». They went 
below immediately, when Augustus callctl to me by name, and 
Peters and myself were soon made acquainted. It was agreed 
that W'e should attempt to retake the vessel upon tJie first good 
opportunity, leaving Jones altogether out of our councils. In 
the event of success, we were to run the biig into tlie first 
port that offered, and deliver her up. The desertion of his 
party had frustrated Peters' design of going iifto the Pacific — 

^ ah adventure which could not bo accomplished without a 
crew, and he depended upon either getting acquitted n2)^>Il 
trial on the score of insanity (which im solemnly averred ha<l 
actuated him in lending hVa aid to the mutiny), or upon obtain- 
ing a pardon, if found guilty, through the representations of 
Augustus and myself. Our deliberations were interrupte<l for 
the present by the ay of “ all hands take in sail,” and Peters 
and Augustus ran ux) on deck. 

As usual, the crew were nearly all drunk, and before sail 
could be properly taken in a violent squall laid the* brig on 
her beam*ends. By keeping her away, how'over, she righted, 
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having shipp^* J a good deal cfl water. Scarcely waa everything 
secure when ahothci scjiiall took the vessel, and itnmedijitely 
aftorwanl anollicr— -no <lamapre being done. There was every 
appearance of ii gale of m iiid, which indeed shortly came on 
with great fury from the northward and westward. All was 
made as Miug as possible, and ^\e laid to, as usual, under a 
close reefed foresail. As night <lrew on, the wind increased in 
violence, with a remarkably liea\y sea. Petera now came 
into the forecastle with Augustus, and resumed * our 
deliberations. 

\Vi‘ agieed that no oppeuttmity c»>uhl bo more favourable 
than the pn*Nent for carrying our design into effect, as an 
at such a moment wuuhl never ])e antitipated. As 
the brig was snugly Liid to, theio would be no necessity of 
rnanauiviing her until good weather, when, if we ‘'Uceeeded in 
our attern[»t, wo might hberatc one, or p(‘rhaps two of the men^ 
to aid in taking her into poit. The lu liri difliculty w;vs the 
great d]'s])roportion m our forces. TJiore weio only three of 
Us, and m the cabin there wttc nine. All tlie ams on boardt 
too, WiMc in tli(ir posMSsion, wifh the exception of a pair of 
small pistols which Pi ters bad concealod about his person, and 
the largo hcainan’s knife which he alwa}«? w’ore in tlie waistband 
of ins pantaloons. From ceHain indicat too — siicli, for 

example, as there being no such thing as an axe or a hand 
S))ike lying in their customary placo'^ — w^e began to fear that 
tiie mate h.id his suspicions at least in legaid to Peters, and 
that he w’ould lot slip no opportunity t>f getting rid of him. It 
was cloiir, iiuloi'd, that wliat we should determine to do couhl 
not be done too soon. Still the odds were too much against 
us tp allow of our proceeding without the greatest caution!. 

Peters proposed tliat he should go up on deck and enter 
Into conversation with the watch (Allen), when ho would bo 
able to throw him into the sea without trouble, and without 
making any di^.tiirbanoo, by seizing a good opportunity ; that 
Augustus and myself sliouhl then mmo up and endeavour to 
provide ourselves with some kind of w‘eapon<i from dcck^ 
and that we should then make a lush together and secure ifao 
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companion-way before any opfJnsition could be oflerod. I 
objected to this, bccnii«»p I couM not believe timt. the mate 
(who was a cunning fellow in all matters wliich did not affect 
his Bupc^rstitious prejmbVe^) *\vonlil «5nffer liiins<»lf to bo so 
easily entrapped. The v(‘ry fact of there being a watch on 
deck at all was sufficient pi oof that ho was npon the alert — 
it not being usual, except in vessels w ln*ro diseiplino is most 
rigidly enforced, to station a watch on deck wlien a vessel is 
lying to in a gale of wind. As I mldress myself i)rincipally, if 
not altogether, to persons wlh» have nc\er been to sea, it may 
be as well to state t))e <‘x:ict condition of a vt‘.ss(d under such 
circumstances. Lying to, or, in sea-parlance, “laying to,” is a 
measure resorted to for vaiious purposes, .and effeett^d in various 
manners. In modeiatc weatlnr it is frecpiontly done with a 
view of merely ]>ringing the vessel to a stand still, to wait for 
another vessel, or any frimilar object. If the vessel which lies 
to is under full ful, the man«»nvre is usually aceoinidished by 
throwing round .some ]»ortjon of hvr sails, so as to Jet the wind 
take them id>a<'k, when she becomes ‘*tat ionary. Hut wc are 
now speaking ol l,>ing t<» in a f.ale of wind. This is done when 
the wind is aljea<l, and too \ioleiit to admit of ciinying sail 
without danger of cap'^i/ing; and sometimes even when the, wind 
is fair but the sea too lieavy for the vessel to he put before it. 
If a vesbol he sulfered to scuti before tlio wind in a very heavy 
eea, much damage is usually done her by the shipping of water 
over her stem, and sometimes by the ^iolent plunges she 
miCkes forward. This manoeuvre, then, • ^ seldom resorted to 
in such rases unless through necessity'. Wlieu the vessel is 
in a leaky condilion, she is often put b«*fore the wind oven in 
the heaviest seas ; for when lying to lier seams are sure to be 
greatly opened by her violent straining, an<l it is nf)t so much 
the case when scudding. Often, too, it becomes necessary to 
$cud a vessel, either when the blast is so exceedingly furious 
ns to tear in pieces the sail which is employed with a view of 
Ininging her head to the wind, or when, through the false 
tno^elling of the frame or other causes, this main object 
Idunnot be effected. 


m 
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Yessele in a gale of wind are laid to in different mannera 
aecordiijg to peculiar construction. S<jino lie to best 
under a fore?*aiI, and this, 1 believe, is the sail most usually 
employed. I^ai*go square-rigged vessels have sails for the 
(express piir])oric, called storm-staysails. But the jib is 
occasionally employed by itself — sometimes the jib and fore- 
sail, or a double-reefed foresail, and not uiifrequently the 
aftersails are made use of. Foretopsails are veiy often found 
to answer the purpose better than any oilier species of saih 
*rhe fhmnpu^ was generally laid to under a closc-reefod foresail. 

\Vh(?n a vessel is to be laid to, her head is brought up to the 
wind just so nearly as to fdl the sail under Avhich she lies, 
when hauled flat aft, that is, when brought diagoiuilly ficross 
the vessel. This being done, the bows point within a few 
degrees of the direction from which tlu^ wind issues, and the 
windward bow of course receives the shock of the waves. In 
this situation a good vessed will ride out a voiy lH*avy gale of 
wind without shi]>ping a drop of water, and vidthout any further 
attention being requisite on the part of the crew. The helm 
is usually lashed down, but this is altogether unnecessary 
(except on account of the noise it makes when loose), for the 
rudder has no effect upon the vessel when lying to. Indeed, 
the helm hud far bettor be left loose tlian lashed very fast, for 
tlie rudder is fi]>t to bo torn off by heavy seas if there be no 
room for the helm to play. As long as the sail holds, a weU- 
modelled vessid will maintain her sitiuition and ride every sea 
as if instinct w’ith life and reason. If the violence of the wind, 
however, should tear the sail into pieces (a feat which it requires 
a perfect liurricane to accomplish under ordinary circumstances), 
there is then imminent danger. The vessel falls off from the 
wind,^ and, coming broadside to the sea, is completely at iU . 
mercy : the only resource in this case is to put her quietly 
before tbe wind, letting her scud until some other sail can be 
set. Some vessels will lie to under no sail whatever, but sueb. 
are not to be trusted at sea, ' 

But to return from this digression. It had never be«^ / 
customary with the mate to any watch on deck tvhbp ; 
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lying to in a gale of wind, and the fact that ho had now one, 
i)OUple<l with the ciivumfltances of the missing axes and liand- 
spikes, fully convinced ns that the crow wore too vroll on the 
watch to betaken by surprise in themannerPotors had suggested. 
Something, however, was to bo done, and that with as little 
delay as practicahlo, for tlici o couhl be no doubt that a suspicion 
having lyjon once entertained against Peters, he would bo 
sacrificed upon ihc earliest occasion, and oiio would certainly 
bo either found or made Upon tlio breaking of the gale. 

Augustus now suggested that if Peters could contrive to 
remove, under any pretext, the piece of chain-cable which lay 
over the trap in the state-room, wo might possibly be able to 
come upon them unawares by means ol' the liold ; hut a little 
reflection convinced us that the vessel rolled and i)itched too 
violently for any attempt of that nature. 

By good fortune I at length hit upon the idea of working 
upon the superstitious terrors and guilty conscience of the mate. 
It will be ronieni}>oied that one of the crow, Hartman Tlogers, 
bad died during the morning, having been atiack(‘d two days 
before with spasms after drinking some spirits and water. 
Peters had expressc<l to us his opinion that this man hfid been 
poisoned by the mate, and for this belief he had reasons, so he 
said, which were incontrovertible, but which ho could not be 
prevailed upon to exidain to us — this wayw«ard refusal being 
only in keeping with other points of liis singular character. 
But whether or not he had any bettor grounds for suspecting 
the mate than we had ourselves, wo were cjusily led to fall in 
vidth his suspicion, and determined to act accordingly. 

Rogers had died about eleven in the forenoon, in violent 
ebnvnlsions ; and the corpse presented in a few minutes after 
dMth one of the most horrid and loathsome spectacles I ever 
vf^ittiember to have seen. The stomach was swollen immensely, 
hike that of a man who has been drowned and lain under watei* 
for many weeks. The hands wore in llio same condition, w'hile 
tb^ face was shrunken, shrivelled, and of a chalky whiteness, 
,exoeptVhero relieved by two or three glaring red splotches, 
like those oecwi^ioned by tlie ery.^jpchis ; cpiic of these splotches 
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extended diagonnlly aern^s the face, completely coverixig up an 
eye an if with a batid of red velvet. In this dis^sting coodHioa 
the body hiid been brought up from the cabin at noon to be 
thrown overboard, vvlien tho mate getting a glimpse of it (for 
hi‘ now saw it for the first time), an<l being oitlier touched with 
leinorse for hi«» crime, or struck with terror at so horrible a 
sight, onlered the inon to sew the body up in its hammook, 
and allow it tlio usual rites of sea burial. Having given these 
directions, he went lielovv, as if to avoid any fuither sight of 
his viet i rn. While preparat ions vrvre mak ing to obey his orders, 
the gale came on witli great fury, and the design was abandoned 
for tiie present Tlio corpse, left to itself, was washed into 
the larbo.ird 8eiip})ers, where it still lay at tho time of which I 
speak, floundering about with the furious lurches of the brig. 
Having arranged our plan, we set about putting it in execution 
as sjieedily as possible. Peters went upon deck, and, as ho 
had anticipated, was immedUtidy accosted by Allen, who 
appeared to bo stationed more as a watch upon the forecastle 
than lor any otlnT purpose. The fate of this villain, however, 
was speedily and silently decided ; for Teeters, approaching him 
in a careless manner, as if about to address him, seized him by 
tlie throat, and before ho could utter a single cry tossed him 
over the bulwarks. He then calletl to ur, and we came up. 
Our first ]>recaution was to look about for something with 
which to arm ourselves, and in doing this wo had to proceed 
with great care, for it was impossible to .stand on deck an 
instant witliout holding fast, and violent seas broke over the 
vessel at ev«»ry plungo ft»rward. It was indispensable, too, that 
we ahonhl be ijuick in our operations, for every minute Hre 
expeefed tho mate to bi^ up to set the pumps going, os it wae 
evident tho brig must taking in water very fast. Aft^ 
searching about for some time, we could find nothing mmre fit 
for our purpose than the two pump-handles, one of which 
Augustus took, and I the other. Having cecured theso^ w^e 
stripped ofl' the >hirt of the corjise and dropped the body over- 
board. 'Peters and myself then went l>eIow, leaving Augustus 
to watch upon deck, where he took his station just where AJk^ 
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bad been placed, and 'with his back to tlio cabin companion-way, 
so that if any one of the gang should come up he might 
sujqmso it was the watch. 

As soon as I got below I commenced disguising niyholf so as 
to represent the coipso of liogors. The shirt winch we liad 
taken from the body aided us very much, for it was of singular 
form and character, and easily recognisa]>le, a kind of smock 
which the deceased wore over his other clothing. It was a bine 
stockinett, willi large white striiM S running across. Having 
put this on, I )>i’oeec<!4Hl to equip my-sclf with a false stuiuach, 
in imitation of the liornblo deformity of tiio swollen corpse. 
This was soon cflected by means of btutiing with some bcdclotboH. 
I then ga\e the same appearance to my hrimls by drawing on 
a pair of white woollen mittens, and filling thorn in with any 
kind of rags that olfered thcinselves. Peters then arranged my 
face, first rubbing it well o\er with white chalk, and afterwards 
splotching it with blood, w hich he took from a cut in his finger. 
The streak acrortS the eye w’as not forgotten, and presented a 
most shocking attpeanoice. « 


rnrAPTrp vttt 

As I viewed myself iu a fragment of looking-glass which hurig 
up in the cabin, an<l by the dim liglit of a kind of battle lantern, 
I was so impre-'sed with a sense of vague awe at my appearance, 
and at the recollection of the terrific reality whicii I was thus 
reisresenting, that 1 was seized with a violent tremor, and could 
acuoely summon resolution to go on with my part. It was 
necessaiy, however, to act with decision, and Peters and myseU 
upon deck. 

We» there found everything safe, and, keeping close to the 
bulwarks* the three of us crept to the cabin comfianion-Hay 
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It was only partially closed, precautions having been taken to 
prevent its Ix-ing .suddenly jmsliod to from without, by means 
of placing <*£ w()od on iho upper step, so as to interfere 

with th<‘ sliiitting. We fotind no difficulty in getting a full 
view oi tli(* interior of the cabin through the cracks where the 
liingc^ n < r 0 placed. It now proved to have been \ cry fortunate 
for ns that w«j bad nut altoniptcd tu tijjlcc lliem by buq»ribC, for 
tliey wenj evidently <ni the alert. Ordy one was aisieep, and 
li(* lying just at tbe foot of the coiii^ianiondadder with a musket 
by his side. 'I'lie roat were seatcil on several mattresses which 
had been taken from !>♦ rlhs and thrown on the lioor. They 
were engaged in earnest conversation, and although they had 
be<‘n e.irousing, as app<Mi*t<l from two empty jugs wdth some 
till tunibler.'> whieh lay about, tliey w'ei«‘ not at* much intoxi- 
cate<l as usual. All liad knives, one or two of them pistols, 
ami a great many muskoU WMue lying in a berth close at 
hand. 

Wo listened to their con\ersatiou for some time before wv 
could make up our minds how* t^) act, having as )Ct resolved 
on notiiing tletenniiuite, except that wo %v»)uld attempt to 
])aral>He their exertions, when we should attack them by means 
of the ai>])Jirilion of Kogers. They w<Te di&eussing their 
j'iratieai ]ilans, in w'hivli all we conlil hoar distinctly w^s that 
they Would unite wdth tlie crew of a schooner 7 /f^r/v and, if 
possible, get the sebooner herself into tlieir possession pre- 
paratory to some attempt on a large sc.ile, the particulars of 
wliicli could not be made out by either of us. 

One of the men spoke of Peters, when tin mate replied to 
him 111 a low voice which could not be dL^tinguishod, and after- 
wards addiil more loudly that coiiUl not understand fata 
boing%o much forwaid with the captain’s brat in the forecastle, 
and ho tliought the sooner both of them were overboard tiie 
betU’r.” To this no answer was made, but wo could easily 
purcei'vc Uiat the hint was well received by the wrhole party, 
and more (Particularly by Jones. At this period I was eatcea* 
sively agitated, the more so as I could see that neither Augoatufl 
nor Peters could determine how to act. I made up my mind, 
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however, to sell my life as doatl^ as possible, and not to sufler 
myself to be ov(*rcoinc by any feelings of tn^pulation. 

The tremeudoub noise nia<li‘ by ilio roaring of the wind in 
the rigging, and th(' washing of the s(«i over the deck, pre- 
vented ns from hoaiing v hat was said except during momentary 
lulls. In one of these we all distinctly heard tlie matt* tell OJie 
of the iiKMi to “go forw^inl, ami ord< r tlu' <1 — d liibhers to come 
into the fahin, where he ooiiM have an eje upon them, for ho 
wanted no such secret doings on hoard llu‘ brig.” It was well 
for us that tlie pitchinu <»! the ve«-->el at thi^ nioiin’iit was so 
violent as to previ nt thi'^ ordei from boing carried into instant 
exiKiution. Tlie coi»k got up from his mattress to go hir us, 
when a treimmloiis Iniolu which 1 thought would carry away 
tlie masts, tlirew him headli>ng against om* of tin* larboard 
fetiitc-rooni doors, burning it open, and creating a good di^al of 
other confusion. laiekily iioilher of our ])arty was thrown 
from hi^ position, and we Imd time to make a p?‘(»rij>it5if<‘ retreat 
to the foreeasth and arrange a hurri(Ml plan action before 
the luessimgi'r made bis a]ipearaiice, or latiior l>eforc he j>ut 
his head out of the <‘omp,inion hatch, for lie did not come on 
deck. From this station he <’ould not notice the ah.>sencc of 
Allen, and lu acc<trdingly bawled out, m if b) him, repeating 
the orders of the mate. PetiU’s crio<l out “Ay, ay,” in a dis- 
guised Void', and the cook immediately went hclow' without 
entertaining a subpiciun that all was not right. 

My two companions now procet ded hiddly aft and down into 
the cabin, Peters closing the door after liim in the same manner 
he bad found it. TIuj mate recei »?ed them with feigned cordiality, 
and told Augustus that since he had behaved himself so well of 
late he miglit take up his ipiarUT^s in the cabin, and bo one of 
them for the*, future. lie then poured him out a tumbl<T half 
fttU of rum, and made him drink it. All this I saw and heard, 
for X followed my friends to the cabin as soon as the door Wjis 
shut, and took up ray old point of observation. I bad brought 
iHtih mo the two pumji-handies, one of which I secured near 
the CQpapanion-way to be ready for use when required. 

I mow steadied m\ .^^cdf as well possible so as have a 
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good view of all that wqa pa^aing witbio, and endeavoured to 
nerve inysfdf to the task of desrendiug among the mutineera 
when IN't^'rs sliouJd make a Mjnul to me as agreed upon, 
Prtsdifly iic ( outlived to turn the cori\ei 'nation upon the 
blo(Mly (ImmU of the mutiny, and hy <le 2 ;rets led the men to 
talk of the thouvind supcrhtition'j vhich ai.' so nuiverj»ally 
current nrnon^' 1 could nut make out all tliat was 

f-aid, but I could jd.iiiiK sec the ctTefts of the c<»!ivAhation in 
the (‘ountenances of thoM* pn‘hent. The mate wiu* evidently 
much agitated, and presently, wlieii borne one mentioned the 
terrific appear aiioe of Rogers corpse. I thought he v as upon 
the point ol swtxminL'. Petna now Ufaked him if he did not 
think it would be lx*»t(i tn have the bod} thrown ovei board 
at once, as it was toc» lioiiible a bight to si e it tloundoiing about 
in the scuppers. At this the \ill.iin absolultly giisped for 
bieath, and tunuMl Ins head slowly loiind u]>on Ids c ompanions, 
as if iniploiing some one to go uj» and peiloim tlic task. No 
one, liovvcvcr, stiried, and it was cjuite evident that the whole 
party weie wound up to the highest j»iuh ot nerv^ous excite- 
inont. Potoib now made me the sigiml. 1 immediately threw 
open the <loor of the companion-way, and, deset'ndiijg without 
uttering a s} liable, stood erect in the midst of the party. 

The intense c fleet produced b} this sudden appantion is not 
at all to b(' wondeied at when the vaiious cii cumstanccs are 
taken into considciatKm Usually, in ca^es of a similai nature, 
there is left in the mmd of the spectator sonic glimmering of 
doubt as to the reality of the vision bcbire his e}cs ; a degree 
of ho]»c, IjovveMr feeble, that ho is the >.wtini of chicanory, 
and that the apiiaritiou is not actually a visitant from the 
world of shadows. It not too much to say tliat such rem** 
Hants of doubt ba\e been at die bottom of almost every such 
visitation, and that the appalling honor which has sometimea 
been brought about, is to be attributed, e\en in the cases mosjii 
in point, and where most suHering has been experienced^ 
to a kind of anticipativc horror lest the apparition might posrii^g ^ 
le rovvl, than to an unwavering belief in its reality. Butp^m the 
probcnt mstanco,il w ill be seen immediately, that in the minds of 
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themutitieers thxire\v'a»notoven tlio shadow of a basis upon whidi 
to rest a doubt that the apparition <»f Ko^ors was indeed a revivi- 
fioation of In'- dis^istin^ corpse, or at least its .s])irJtiial image. 
The isolated situation of the Inig, with its entire iinu'ccssihility 
0X1 account of the gale, conlinetl tho up])an ntl}' pnssiblo moans 
of deception >\ithin such nanow and delimte liinits, that they 
must have thought themselvcb enabled to sinvi v them all at a 
glance. Tlie\ had now been at si‘a twenty-foui da>s without 
holding more tli.iu a speakitig coininuriiciitinn \Mth any vessel 
whatever. Tin* nhole of (ho cieu, t(»o at least all uliom they 
had the luost t emote n-ason lor suspnting to be on board — 
W'cre asaotnhlul in llu' uilnii, with the ixroiuioii Allen, tho 
watch; and his uigautu* statuie (ho was si'c kni six indies 
Itigh) was t/x> iainiliar in their e^es to permit the notion that 
he W’as the ujipaiition before them to ent«n* their miiuU e\en 
for an instant. Add to these coiihideratums tlu* awe jiisjiiifng 
nature of (he ternpe-'t, and that of tie* e<m\erbation hionglit 
aliont by Pi'teis , the deep impu smon w)ii« li the loathsomeness 
of tho actual corpse had rn.Mlo in the moi nin ; upon liic imagina- 
tions of the men , tlie excelleiice of tlu* imitation m iny jK'rson, 
and the uiiceil on and W'avenng light in which they In lu Id nio, 
as the glare ot the ca}»m laiitorn, swinging violenlly to and fro, 
fell dubiously and fitfully u]»oxi my figuie, and theie will Vie no 
reason to wonder tliat the deerptiun Jmd even more than the 
entire effect which we had anticipat<*d. I’lio mate* hpiaiig up 
from the mattress on wdiiili he was lying, aiul, Villiout ntt<*iing 
a syllable, fell back blon * dead upon the caViin iloor, and was 
hurled to tho Jec*waid like a Jog hy a Ju..ivy roll of tin* brig. 
Of the remaining seven, there were but threci wlio had at first 
any degree of presence of mind. The four others j-at for some 
time rooted apparently to the floor — the inciSt pitiable objects 
of horror and utter despair iny eyes ever eucountcTed. Tho 
only opposition wo experienced at all was from the cook, John 
HtlAt, and Ificbard Paiker, but they made but a fcc*b]e and 
SrrelMdate defence. The two iormer were shot inbtantly by 
Feter%^nd I felled Parker with a blow on the head from the 
^ iJump'bandle which 1 bad brought with me. In the meantime, 
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Augustus seized one of the* niubkets lying on the floor, and 

shot aiiotlior ( Wilson) througli the breast. There 

were now })Ut tliu'e remaining; hut by this time they had 
hecoTue aroused from tljeir lethargy, and perhaps began to see 
that a deception ha<l boon pra<‘tised ujvon them, for they fought 
with great resolution and fury, and, hut for tlu‘ immense mus- 
culcir stiengtli oi I'eteis, might have ultimately got the better 

of us. Tln'«o three men were Jones, (freely, and 

Absalom Jliok'n. Jones had thrown Augustu© on Ihe floor, 
stabbed liirii in s(‘^oral jilacos along the light arm, and would 
no doubt ha\e .soon despatcJied him (as neither IVters nor 
mysolf could iiniiu'dialely got nd of our own antagonists), had 
it ii(»t ]K*4»n for tljo timely ai<l of a friend, up(»n who'-e assistance 
wc surely had novi'r do]»euded. This finmd was no other than 
1'iger. With a low growl, In* bouinled into the cabin, at a 
most critical moment for Augustus, and ihitoving himself upon 
Jones, i»inne(l Jiim to the floor m an instant. My friend, how- 
over, was now too imioh injun'd to n*n<b‘r us any aid whatever, 
and I was so encumhored witli iny disguise that 1 could do but 
little. Tin* dog would not leave liis hohl upon the throat of 
Jones — IVters, nevertheless, w.as far mon* than a match for 
the two men wlm remained, and would no doubt have de- 
spatched them so4)ner had it not biHui for the narrow space in 
which ho had to act, and the trenicndoin lurches of the vessel. 
IVesontly ho was ona\)le<l to gt t hold ot a heavy stool, several 
of which lay about the floor. With this he beat out the bnuns 
of Greely as lie was in the act of iliscliarging a musket at me, 
and immetliatoly after wanls a roll of the biig throwing him in 
contact with Hicks, he seki*d him by the throat, and by dint 
of bliccr strength, stranjiled him instantaneously. Thus, in 
far l^ss time than I have taken to tell it, we found ourselves 
masters of the hiig. 

The only pemon of our opponents who was left alive was 
Kiohard Parker. This man, it will be remembered, 1 bad 
knocked down with a blow from the pumfi-handle at the coiiipt"< 
mencem^nt of the attack. He now lay motionless «by the 
door of the shattered stato-rooiu ; but upon Peters touching 
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lum with his foot he spoke, aiic^ entreated for mercy. Hia 
head was only slightly cut, and otherwise he had ropeived no 
injury, having been merely stunned by the blow. Ho now 
got up, and for the present uc secureil J»is hands behind his 
back. The Jog was still giowling over Jimcs, but upi>u 
examination m'c found him eomplctely dead, the blootl issuing 
in a stream from a deip wound in the throat, inflicted no 
doubt by tke sharp teeth of the animal. 

It Wiis now about one o’clock in tin* morning*, and the wind 
was still blowing tremendou^-h . The brig evidently laboured 
much more than usual, ami it became ;ibs<duft‘ly in ci-bsury that 
something shouhl bt' done uith a view of casing her in some 
measure. At alni(>st cver^ roll to leeward sIkj &hipp(*d a sea, 
several of which came ]>ru‘tiall^ down into the cahin thniiig our 
fcculllo, the hatchwa} lia\ing lM‘en Jett open by myself w hen 1 
descended. The entire r«inge of bulwarks to larboard liad be* n 
swept av^ay, a.swell as the caboose, together with the jolly-boat 
from the countei. The creaking and working of the main- 
mast, too, gave indication that it wms m*aily bpiung. To make 
room for moie stowage in the after hold, the )ie<‘l of tins mast 
had lioon stepiyed bi*tw'oen decks (a very repjeln*nsible}>i active, 
occasionally resorted to by ignorant shipbuilder.^), so tliat it 
was in imminent clanger of working from its htep. Ilut, to 
crown all our difficulties, we plummod the well and found no 
less than seven feet water. 

liCanng the borlies of the crew lying in tlie oaliin, we got to 
work immediately at the pumps — r.u*ker, of couiho, being set 
at liberty to assist us in the labour. Augu’^tus's arm was lioiiiid 
up as wxll as wo could cifect it, and he did what he could, but 
that was not much. However, wo found that we could just 
manage to keep the leak from gaining upon us by having one 
pump constantly going. As there w'orc only four of us, this 
was severe labour ; but we endeavoured to keep up our spiriu, 
and looked anxiously for daybreak, when we hopi*d to lighten 
the brig by cutting aw^ay the mainmast. 

In fchig manner we passed a night of terrible anxicjty and 
fatigue, and, when the day at length broke, the gale bad 
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iii*ith(»r abated in the least, nor wore there any signs of its 
abating. Wo now diagt^ed the bodies on deck and thretf 
tin m ovcilnuid. Our next rare Mas to get rid of the 
m<ist 'rhe neccssiiy ])rojuiati(m9 lia\ing been made, Fetew 
cut a\\av at the ina^t (having found axes in the cabin), while 
the K^tofus stood by the slajs and l.inyauls. As the brig 
ga\o a tremendous Ico lurch, the Moid was given to cut away 
the weatliei Liii} ards ; which being done, the wfiole mass pf 
wood and lugging lounged into the sea clear of tlie brig, and 
without <loing any material injur;^. We iiow^ found that the 
\c.sscl did not 1 il)oui (jUitc as much a^ bolero, but our situation 
was ^till exeiednurly precarious and. in sjntc of the utmost 
excitions, w( could not <.Min upon ibr h ak without the aid of 
both [)um[)'^ TJie little nssistamv wlinh \iigu^t us could render 
us was not leally of any iwipoitanci* To add to om distress, 
a heavy sea, striking the bug to wniflvvaul, tluiw her off 
several iioints fioiu the v\ind, and before she could logain her 
position anotlu*r broke completely over her, and hurled her 
full iiptm her beam ends. The ballast now shifted in a raaj« 
to leeward (the stovv.igo had boon knocking about perfectly at 
random lor some lime), and for a low moments wo thought 
nothinir could save us liom capsizing. rrts»*ntly, however, we 
{lartially lighted, but tlie ballast still leUining its place to 
larboard, w\t Liy so much along that it w as useless to think of 
working tlie pumps, which, indeed, we could not have done 
much longer in any case, as our liaiid** w ere ( atirely raw witli 
the excessive labour we had undergone, aiid weie bleeding in 
the mot>t iiorrible nianiitr. 

Contraiy to Parker’s advice, wo now proceeded to cut away 
th^loremast, and at length accomplished it alter much difficultyi 
owing to the po^ition in winch we lay. In going overboard, the 
wreck took with it tiie liowbprit, and left us a complete hulk« 

So far wo hiul h.a<l reason to rejoice in the escape of our long'* 
boat, which had loceivcd no damage from any of the huge sons 
which had come on hoard. Ilat w^c had not long to congratulalto 
ourselves ; for, the foremost hav mg gone, and of course tho 
foresail with it, by wlncli the biig had been steadied everjp 
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m now mado a coniplete broach over us, and in five minutes 
out deck wasj swept from stem to Rtoni, tho long-boat and 
etiirboard bulwarks torn off, and ovt»n tho windlass shattered 
into fragments. It was indeed haidly possible for us to bo in 
a more pitiable condition. 

At noon there ^-oerned to be some alight appearance of the 
gale’s abating, but in this were sadly disappointed, for it 
only lulled •for a few minutes to blow w'itli itMloublcd fury. 
About four in tho afternoon it was ntUTly impossiblo to stand 
up against the violence of the blast : and as the night closed 
in upon ur, T ha*! not a shadow of ho))e that the vessel would 
hold together until morning. 

By midnight ive had Mettled very dee]) in the water, which 
was now np to the oilop deck. The rudder w'cni soon after- 
awards, the sea which tore it away lifting the jift<‘r jiorlion of 
the brig entindy fioiii the water, against which slio thumped 
in her dc*^cenfc with Mieh a eonctissi<ui as would ho occasioned 
by going ashore. We had all calmlated that tlio iiulder 
“wotild hold ith ow’n to the hi’^t, as it was unusually strong, 
being rigged as I ha\e never seen one ligged tdther before or 
sitioe. Dow'ii its main timber there ran a sneeession of stout 
iron hooks, and others in the same manner down the stern-post. 
Through these hooks tliere extended a veiy thiek wnjught-iron 
yod, the rudder being thus held to the stern-post, and swinging 
freely on the rod. The tremendous force of the sea which tore it 
off maybe estimatid by the fact that the hooks iiiHhe stern-post, 
tWhioh ran entindy through it, b<dng clinched on the inside, 
were drawn every one of them completely otit of the solid ivood. 

We had scarcely time to dmw breath aftf't the violence r>i 
tills 8ho(‘k, wdieii one of the most trcinerulmu wa^cs I had then 
"ever known broke right on board of us, sweejung the com- 
|MSf!lcni*way clear off, bursting in the hatchways, and filling 
‘wverv inch of the vessel with water. 
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(CHAPTER TX. 

Luck FLY, jiiRl lu'foro night, all lour of us hjvl laslioA ourselves 
firmly to th(j fragments of the 'ivimllass, lying in this manner 
as flat upon the deck as possible. This precaution alone saved 
us from destruction. As it was, we were all more or leas 
stunned by the iniTnonsc weight of water whicli tumbled ui>OU 
\is, and winch did not roll from above us until we were nearly 
exhausted. As soon as I could recover hreath, T called aloud 
to my companions. Augustus alone replied, saying, “It is all 
ov(T Mutli ns, and m ay (lod have mercy upon our souls.’* By . 
and by both the others were enabled to speak, when tluiy 
<vxhorted us to take courage, as there was still hope j it being 
impossible fjom the nature of the cargo that the brig could go 
down, ami there being every chance that the gale would blow 
over by the morning. Those words inspired me with new life ; 
for, strange as it may seem, although it was obvious that a 
vessel M'iili n cargo of t nipty oil-casks would not sink, I had 
been hitherto so confused in mind as to have overlooked this 
consideration altogether, and the danger which 1 had for somi 
time regarded as the most imminent was that of foundering. As 
hope reviv(Ml within me, I made use of every opportunity to 
.strengthen the Ijvshings which held me to the. remains of the 
windlass, and in this occupation I soon discovered that tny 
companions wore also busy. The night w\as as dark as it oould 
possibly he, and the liorrible shrieking diu and confusion which 
suwrouiided us it is useless to attempt describing. Onr deck 
lay levi'l writh the sea, or mther we were encircled with a 
towering ridge of foam, a portion of which swept over tie 
every instant. It is not too much to say that our heads w^. 
not fiiirly out of water more than one second in three. Al- 
though w'o lay close together, no one* of us could sec the otber^ 
or indV'ed any i>ortiou of the brig it^self ujwn whielf ife 
so tempestuously Imrled about At intervals we called one to 
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the other, thus endeavouring to keep alive liope, and render 
consolation tnnd encouragement to such of us as stood most in 
need of it. The feeble condition of Augustus made him an 
ohgect of solicitude with us all ; and as, from the lacemtod 
condition of his right arm, it must have been impossible for 
him to secure his Lisliings with any degree of firmness, ive 
were in momentary f;x|>ectation of finding that he Jiad gone 
overboard * yet to render him aid was a thing altogether out of 
the question. Fortunately, his station was more than 

that of any of the rest of us ; for the np]>er ]»art of his Imdy 
lying just beneath a j>ortiou of the shatU^red windlass, the sens 
as they tumbled in upon him were, greatly broken in their 
violence. In any other situation tlian this (into which he liad 
been accidentally thrown after having lashed himself in a very 
exposed spot) he mu^t inevitably have perished bcibro morning. 
Owing to the brig’s lyirig so mucli along, we wore all h^ss liable 
to be washed oif than ot.liorwiso would havti been the (ase. 
The heel, as I have before stated, was to larboard, about one- 
half of the d<*ck being constantly und(T water. The seas 
therefore which struck u.s to starboard were much broken by 
the vesseVs side, only reaching us in fraginenls as we, lay Hat 
on our fac<‘s, while those which came from larboard, being 
what are called back-waUT seas, and obtaining little hold upon 
U8 on accoxmt of our posture, had not suflici(uit force to tlrug 
u$ from our fastenings. 

In this frightful situation we lay until the clay broke so 
Vto'fthow us more fully the hon'ors which surrounded uh. The 
• brig was a mere log, rolling alxmt at the mercy of every wave ; 
the gale was upon the increase if anytliing, Idowing indeed 
,ll eompleto hurricane, and there appeared to us no earthly 
jnroapect of deliverance. For several hours we lield on in 
mlence, expecting every moment that our lasliings would 
; mtber give way, that the remains of the wiiidlasfvS woiiM go by 
4he board, or that some of the huge seas wdiich roared in every 
.direction around us and al>ove ns would drive the hulk so far 
>b^eattrthe Water that we should be drou7ird ])efbreit could 
^ the sxufAce. By the mercy of find, however, we were 
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preserved from tlieso imminent dangers, and about midday 
were cheered ]>y the light of the blessed «^un. Shortly 
afterwards we cfnild perceive a sensible diminution in tha 
foiee of llie wind, when, now lor the first time since the latter 
part of tht‘ e\ filing before, Augu'^tus spoke, asking Peters^ 
wlio lay (lo'^est to him, if lie thought there was any possibility 
of our lieing aavod. As no reply was at first made to this 
question, we all concluded that the hybrid had been drowned 
wdiero he lay; but j»rej»ently, to our great joy, he spoke, 
altlifuigh Aeiy f<e))l\, sa}ing that hf was in gre it pain, being 
so (lit ])y the lightness of his lashings across the stomach, that 
he mu'-t either find means of loosening them or jierisR, as it 
w?e Hiipo^sibh tliat lie could endure his misery much longer. 
Tins occasioned us grtsit distress, as it wa^* altogether useless 
to think of uulmg him in any manner wdnlo the sea continued 
washing oxr us as it did. We exhorled him to hear his 
sutler mg-, willi fortitude, and ]>romised to eci/e the first 
opportunity which should oiler itself to Tehe\o him. Ho 
i(*plied that it wouhl soon }»e too lat<‘ , that it would be ait 
over with him hehuc we could help him; and then, after 
moaning foi some minutes, lay sihmt, when w^* fciucliuUMl that 
he had perished. 

As the eiening drew on, tho sea hafl fallen so much that 
seal cell nioiv than one wa\e broke over tho hulk from 
wiiidwMKl m tlie couise of five minutes, and tho wind had 
abated a great deal, altliough still blow’ing a severe gale. I 
Ind not litMid any of my companions speak for hours, and now 
cdled to Angu'^tiis, He replied, although very feebly, so that 
I could not distinguish wdiat ho said. I then .sj>oko to Peters 
and to l*ttrker, neither of whom r* turned any answer. 

sTiortly after this ]ieriod I fell into a slate of partial 
insensibility, during which the most pleai>ing images floated 
in my imagination; such as green tnes, iva\ing meadows of 
ripe grain, prvKessions of dancing«girls, troops of cavalry^ and 
other phantahios. I ngw remember that in all which palled 
botoro my mind's eye, motion was a predominant idea. 11)19 
I ne\er fancied any ^tatiauarv object, such as a hous^ a 
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imountain^ or any thing of that kind, tut windmills, ships, largo 
birds, balloons, people on horseback, carriages driving furiously, 
aud Bimilar moving objects pn^sented themselves in endless 
succession. When I recovered from this stale, the sun was, 
as near as I could guess, an hour high. I had. the greatest 
difficulty in bringing to recollection the various circumstances 
. connected with my situation, and for some time remained 
firmly coutincod that I was still in the hold of the brig, near 
the box, and that the body of 1‘arkor was that of Tiger. 

When I at length cmnideUdy came to my si?nsc8, I found 
that the wind blow no more than a moderate breeze, and that 
the sea was comparatively calm, so muc^h so that it only 
waahed over the brig amidships. My left arm had broken 
loose from its lashings, and was mu(5h cut about the 'elbow ; 
toy right was entirely benumbed, ami the hand and wrist 
swollen prodigiously by the pressure of the rope, which had 
worked frrmi the sliouldcr downw«nrd. I was also in great 
pain from another rope which went about my waist, and bad 
been drawn to an insufferable degree of tiglitiiess. Looking 
round ui>on my companions, I saw that Peders still lived, 
although a thick line was pulled so forcibly around his loins 
as to give him the appearance of being cut nearly in two ; as I 
stirred ho made a feeble motion to me with his hand, pointing 
ta the rope. Augustus gave no indication of life whatevor, 
and was l>ent nearly double across a splinter of tho windlass. 
Parker ajicke to mo when he saw me moving, and asked me if 
it hkd not sufficient strength to release him from his situation, 
ea^ng, that if I would summon up what spirits I could, and 
^btrive to untie him, we might yet save our lives, but that 
'Otherwise we must all perish. I told him to take courage and 
r^tould endeavour to free him. Feeling in my pantaloons 
I got hold of my penknife, and, after several ineffectual 
at length succeeded in opening it. I then, with my 
;ikit;hand, managed to free my right from its fastenings, and 
J^ltprivards cut the other ropes which held me. Upon attempt- 
jhlf^ hdwtver, to move from my position, 1 found that ifiy legs 
me altogether, and that I could not get up, neither could 
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I move my right arm in any direction. Upon mentioning 
this to Parker, lie a^.l vised me to lie quiet fur a few minutes^ 
holding on to the windlass with my lelt hand, so as to allow 
time for the blood to circulate. Doing this, the numbness 
presently began to die away, so that I couhl move first one of 
my legs and then tlio other, and shortly afterwards I regained 
the partial use of iny riglit arm. I now crawled with great 
caution towards Parker without getting on iny legS, and soon 
cut loose all the lashings about him, wln ii, after a short delay, 
ho also recovered the partial use of his limbs. AW. now lost 
no time in getting loose the rope from Peters. It had cut a 
deep gash through the waisUwud of his woollen pantaloons «and 
through two shirts, and made itss way into Ids groin, from 
which the blood ilowed out cojuoufily as we removed the 
cordage. No sooner liad we removed it, hruvever, than he 
spoke, and seemed to experience instant relief — being able to 
move with much greater ease than either J\arker or myself^ 
this •svas no d<)ubt t)wiiig to the discharge of Mood. 

Wo had little hope that Augustus would recover, as he 
evinced no signs of life, but, upon getting to him, we dis- 
covercil that be li;ul merely swooned from loss blood, the 
Imndages we had placed around his wuiiiide<l arm having been 
torn off by the water ; none, of the ropes which held him to 
the windlass were drawn .sulliciently tight to occasion his 
deatlt Having relieved him from tlic fastenings, and got him 
clear of the broken wx>od about the windlass, we secured him 
in a dry place to windward, with his head somewhat lower 
than his body, and all three of us busied ourselves in chafing 
his limbs. In about half an hour ho came to himself, although 
it was not until tho next morning that he gave signs of re-* 
oognkiiig any of us, or liad sufficient strength to speak. By 
the time we had thus got clear of our lashings it was quite 
diu’k, and it began to cloud up, so that we were again in the 
greatest agony lest it should come on to blow liard, in whioh 
event nothing could have saved us from ]>erishing, exhausted, 
as wo were. By good fortune it continued very modenbte 
during the night, the sea subsiding every minute^ which jgiCre 
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UB great hopes of ultimate preservation. A gentle breeze still 
blow from tho N.W., but the weather was not at idl cohl. 
Augustus was la^shed carefully to windward in such a manner 
as to i)revent him from slipping overboard witli the rolls of tho 
vessel, as he was still t-oo weak to hold un at all For our- 
selves there was no such necessity. Wo sat close together, 
supporting each other with tho aiil of ihi» broken ropes about 
tho windlass, and devising motluKls of escape from our frightful 
situation. Wo derived much comfort from taking off our 
clothes and ringing tho water from them. When wo put 
them on after this they felt remarkably warm ami jdeasant, 
and served to invigorate us in no little d(‘gre(*. We. helped 
Augustus off with his, and wmng them for him, wJieii he 
experienced tlio same comfort. 

Our chief sufferings wt‘nj now those of hunger and thirst, 
and when w(3 looked forw'ard to the means of relief in tin’s 
respect our hearts sunk within us, and avc wt re induced to 
regret that we had escaped the loss dreadful |>ei‘iU of the sea. 
We endeavoured, liowever, to console ourselves with the hope 
of being speedily pickc<i up by koiiu' vessol, and enccuiragcfl 
each other to bear with fortitude the evils that might happen. 

The morning of tlic fourteenth at length dawned, and tho 
weather still continued clear and pleasant, witli a steady but 
very light breeze from the N.W. Tho sea was now (juito 
smooth, and aji, from some cause >vhich we couM not deter- 
mine, the brig did not lie so much along as she had done 
before, the deck was comparatively dry, and wo could move 
about with freedom. We had now been better than tliree 
entire days and nights without cither food or drink, and it 
became absolutely necessary that we should make an attempt 
to get up something from below. As the brig was completely 
full of water we went to this work dcspondingly, and with 
« but Kttle expectation of being able to obtain anything. We 
ioEidde a kind of drag by driving some nails which wo broke 
out from the remains of the companion-hatch into two pieces 
l|f:,.WOod Tying these across each other, and fasteniifg them 
tbihe end of a rope, we threw them into the cabin, and dn^ged 
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them to and fro in the faint hope of being thus able to cnta&gle 
some artich^ which might be of use to us for food, or which 
might at IciUt ntiider us assistance in getting it. We spent 
tlio greater pait of tlie morning in this labour without offccl^ 
fishing up nothing more than a few bedclothes which were 
readily caught by the nails. Indeed, our contrivance was so 
very clumsy that any greater success was hardly to he anti- 
cijiated. • 

We now tried tho forer*asile, but equally in vain, and were 
upon the brink of de spair, when Pieters proposed that we 
should fasten a repo to his body, and let him make an attempt 
to get uji homolliing by diving iiilo tho cabin. This proposi*^ 
lion we liailed witli all th«‘ delight which reviving hope could 
iiispin*. Ho ])roeeedod immediately l») strip olf his clothes 
with the exception of his pantaloons ; and a strong rope was 
then carefully fa^tencd around his middle, being hiought up 
over his shoulders in such a manner that there was no pos- 
sibility of its slipping. The undertaking was one of groat 
difliculty and <lnng<*r ; for, as we could hardly expect to find 
much, if any,pro\i.sion in the cabin itself, it was n(*cessary that 
the diver, after letting hiius<df down, should make a turn to 
the right, and jiroceed under water a di'^taneo of t<*n or twelve 
f(*et, in a narrow i)assage, to tho storeroom, and return with- 
out drawing breath. 

Everything being ready, Peters uo\v descended into the 
cabin, going down the companion-Jadder until tho water 
reached his chin. He then plunged in, liead first, turning to 
the right as he jilunged, and endeavouring to make his way to 
tho storeroom. In this flr^t attempt, liowovor, he was alto* 
gethsr unsuccessful. In less than half a minute after his going 
down wo felt the rope jerked violently (the signal wo had 
agreed upon wdieu ho desired to be drawn up). Wc accord^* 
ingly drew him up in&tantly, but so incautiously as to bruise 
him badly against the ladder, lie had brought nothing with 
him, and had been unable to penetrate more than a very litflo 
w^ay into the passage, owing to the constant exertions ke fo«ai|4 
it necossary to make in order to keep himself from floating 
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against the deck Upon getting out, he was very much cx* 
hausted^ and had to rest full fifteen minutes before ho could 
again venture to descend. 

The second attempt met with even worse success ; for he 
remained so long under water without giving the signal, that, 
becoming alarmed for his safety, we drew liim out without it, 
and found that he was almost at the last gasp, liaving, as he 
said, repe.ttedly jerked at the rope witliout our feeling it. This 
was probably owing to a portion of it Juiving l»ceom(» entangled 
in the balustrade at tlie foot of the ladder. This balustrade 
was, indeed, so much in the way that wo determined to remove 
it if possible before j)roccoding with our design. As wo liad 
no means of getting it away except by main force, wo all 
descended into the wattn* as far as wo could on the lad<ler, and 
giving a pull against it v ilh our united strength, succeeded in 
breaking it down. 

The third attempt was equally unsuccohsful with the first 
two, and it now became evident that nothing could be done 
in this manner without t>ie aid of some u'^iuglit witli which the 
diver might steady himself, and keep to the iloor of the cabin 
while making his search. For a long time we looked about in 
vain for something which might anw(T this puri)ose, but at 
length to our great joy we discoveroil one of the wcather-fore- 
chains so loose that we had not the least difficulty in wnuiching 
it offi Having fastened this securely to onp of his ankle*^, 
Peters now made his fourth descent into the cabin, and this 
time succeeded in making his way to the door of the steward’s 
room. To his inexpressible grief, however, ho 1‘onnd it locked, 
and was obliged to return without effecting an entrance, as, 
with the greatest exertion, he could remain under water not 
more, at the utmost extent, than a single minute. Our affairs 
now looked gloomy indeed, and neither Augustus nor myself 
could refrain from bursting into tears, os w'e thought of the 
host of difficulties which encompassed us, anrl the slight pro- 
biddlity which existed of our finally making an escape. But 
tide weakness was not of long duration. Throwing onrselvos 
cm knees to God, we implored His aid in the many dangers 
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wliich besot us, aii<l arose with renewed hope and vigour to 
think wliat eoiiM be done by mortal means towards accom- 
plishing our (h lixerance. 


CHAPTEK X. 

SirouTLV afirrwards an incident occurred whi( h I am induced 
to look upon ns lum’o intensely pi‘f)ductive (*f emotion, as far 
more rcplett* willi the exit ernes first of delight and then of 
honor, thnii oven any of the thousand chances uhich afterwards 
b(‘fell me ill nim* long years, crowded with <‘Vonts of the most 
still I ling, and, in many eases, (»f the most unconceived and 
ui\< onceivahle character. We were lyini; on the <leck, near 
the companion way, and debating the i)f)SMhility of yet making 
our way into the storevootn, wlicn, looking towaids Augustus, 
who lay fronting myself, I perndved that lie liad become all at 
onco (h adly pale, and that his lips were quivering in the most 
singular and unaccountable manner. Greatly alarmed, I spoke 
to him, hut he made me no reply, and I was beginning to 
think that ho W’as suddenly taken ill, wdien 1 took notice of 
his eyes, wliicli wvn* glaring apparent 1}' at some object behind 
mo. I turned my head, and shall mwer forgc't the ecstatic joy 
whi^h thrilled thiough <vcry paiticle of my frame when I 
percoivoil a large brig htaring dowm upon u**, and not more 
than a couple of miles ofT. I sprang to my feet as if a musket 
bullet bad suddenly struck me to the heart ; and, stretching 
out my arms in the direction of the vessel, stood in this 
manner, inotioulefrs, and unable to articulate a syllable. Peters 
and Parker were equally affected, although in different ways. 
The former danced about the deck like a madman, uttering the 
moat extravagant rhodomontades, intermingled w'ith howls and 
imprecations, while the latter burst into tears, and o<f^tintted 
for many minutes weeping like a child. 
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The vessel in siglit was a large herraai)liriRlito brig, r>t’ a 
Butch build, and painteil blatk, with a tawdry gilt ligurehead. 
She had evidently scon a good deal of rough weather, and we 
supposed had suffered nmcli in the gale >\hicli Imd proved so 
disastrous to oiir«»elY0'^, foi her foretojunasl \yu^ gone, aiul some 
of her starboard bulwarks. When we first saw hor she Avas, 
as I have already said, about two miles off and to windward, 
bearing tX)wii upon us. Tlie breeze w.is \cry gentle, and 
what astonishcil ns clneily Avas that she liad no other sails set 
than her foivsail and iiiainsai), Aiith a Hying jil) — of eoursosho 
came down hut slowly, and onr impaticnc(* amounted nearly 
to frenzy. The awkAvaid manner in which she steered, too, 
was remarked by u\\ of us even c^xeited as we were. She 
yawed about so < on«-iderably, that onee or twice we thought 
it impossible she could see us, r>r imagined tliat, having seen us, 
and discovered no person on board, she Avas about to tack and 
make off in anolhor direction. Upon f»ach of these occasions wo 
screamed and shouted at the toi> of ourA-oices, wlum the stranger 
would appear tt> change for a moment her intention, and again 
hold on toAvards us — this singular conduct being rf‘poated two 
or three times, so that at last avo could think rd no other 
manner of accounting for it tlian by siipj^osing the helmsman 
to bo in liquor. 

No person was seen upon her decks until she ariived within 
about a quarter of a mile of uh. Wc tlien saw three seamen, 
whom by their dress we t<jok to be Hollanders. Two of these 
Airer'^ lying on some old s«iilR near the foiecastle, and the third, 
who appeared to be looking at us with great curiosity, was 
leaning over tho starboard bow near the bowsjirit. This last 
was a stout and tall man, with a A'ery dark skin. Ho seemed 
by his manner to be encouraging us U) have i>atience, nodding 
to us in a oheorful although rather odd way, and smiling con* 
stantly, so as to display a set of the most brilliantly white 
teeth. As bis vessel drew nearer, we saw a red flannel cap 
Wfluch he had on fall from his head into the wat<T, but> 
this her took little or no notice, continuing his odd smiles 
and gesticulations. I relate these things and circumstances 
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minutely, and I relate them, it must 'be understood, precisely 
as they api^cared to us. 

The brij^came on slowly, and now more steadily than before, 
and — I cannot speak calmly of this event — our hearts leaped 
up wildly within us, and w'e jKjurcd out our w'hole souls in 
shouts and thanksgivings to God for the complete, unexpected, 
and glorious dcliveranco that was so i)alpably at hand. Of a 
suddon, and all at once, there came wafted over tho d rean from 
the strange vessel (wliich w'as now close upon us) a smell, a 
stench, such as the W'holo world has no name for — no concep- 
tion of — liellisli— utterly suffocating — insufferable, inconceiv- 
able- I gas])ed for breath, and turning to my companions 
perceived that llu^y were paler than marble. But wo had now 
no time left for (luestion or surmise — tho brig wa^ within fifty 
feet of us, and it seemed to be her intention to run under our 
counter, that wo might hoard her without her putting out a 
boat. We rualiod aft, wlien, suddenly, a wid(‘ yaw threw her 
off full live or six points from the course she had been running, 
and as she })assed under our stc^rn at the distance of about 
twenty feet w(» had a full view of her decks. Shall I ever 
forget the triple horror of that spectacle? Twenty-five or 
thirty human bodies, among whom were several females, lay 
scattered about between tho counter and the galley in the last 
and most loathsome 8tat<^ of putrefaction. We plainly saw 
that not a aord lived in that fated vessel I Yet we could not 
help shouting to the dead for help I Yes, long and loudly did 
wo beg, in the agony of the moment, that those silent and dis- 
gusting imagt's would stay for us, would not abandon us to 
become like them, would receive us among their goodly com^ 
panxl We were raving with horror and despair — thorouj^y 
mad through the anguish of our grievous disappointment. 

As our first loud yell of terror broke forth it was replied to 
by something from near the bow'sprit of the stranger, so closely 
resembling tho scream of a human voice that the nicest ear 
might have been startled and deceived. At this instant 
another jsuddeu yaw brought the region of the forecastle for U 
moment into view, and wo beheld at once the origin of the 
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fK>uiid. We saw the tall Aoufc figure still leaning on the bulwark, 
and still nodding his heat! to and fro, but his face was now 
turned from us so that wo could not behold it. His anus were 
extended over the rail, and the palms of his hamls fell outward. 
His knees were lodged upon a stout ro})e, tightly strf*tehed, 
and reaching from t he heel of the bowsprit to a cathca<l. On 
his back, from which a portion of the shirt had been torn, 
leaving it#barc, tliere sat a huge sea-gull, busily gorging itself 
with the horrible flesh, its bill and talons deep buried, and its 
white plumage spattcied all over nitli blood. As the brig 
moved farther round so as to bring us close in view, the bird, 
witli much apparent dilficulty, drew out its (Tiiusoned head, 
and, after e} eing as for a inoinent as if stupefied, arose lazily 
from the body ui>on which it had b(‘on feasting, ami flying 
directly above our deck hovered thei'o a wliile with a portion of 
clotted and liv ei* like substance in its besak. The lu>rrid morsel 
dropped at lenglli ^ith a sullen splash immediately at the feet 
of Parker. May God forgive me, but now, for the first time, 
there flaslK‘d through my miml a tlmughi, a thoiiglit which I 
will not mention, and 1 felt myhclf making a step towards the 
ensanguined spot. I looked upward, and the eyes of Augustus 
met my own with a degree of intense and eager meaning which 
immediately bi ought me to my senses. I sprang forward 
quickly, and witli a deep shudder threw the frightful thing into 
the sea. 

The body from wdiich it had been taken, resting as it did 
upon the rojx*, had been easily swayed to and fro by the 
exertions of the carnivorous bird, and it was this motion which 
|iad at first imjircsscd us with the belief of its being alive. As 
gull relieved it of its weight, it swung round and fell 
patti^ly over, so that the face was fully discovered. Never, 
sorely, was any object so terribly full of aw’o I The eyes were 
gone, and the whole flesh around the mouth, leaving the teeth 
Utterly naked. This, then, was the smile which had cheered 
08 on to hope ! this the — but I forbear. The brig, as I have 
already lold, passed under our stern, and made its way slowly 
but steadily to leeward. With her and with her terrible crew 
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went all our gay visions of deliverance and joy Deliberately as 
she went by, wc might iK)Ssibly have found moans of boarding 
her, had not oiir sudden disappointment, and the appalling 
nature of the discovery which accompanied it, laid entirely 
prostrate every active faculty of mind an<l body. We had 
seen and felt, but we could neither think nor act until, alas 1 
too lato. How much our intellects had boon weakened by this 
incident may bo estimated by the fact that when^the vessel 
had piroceeded so far that we could perceive no more than the 
half of her hull, the proposition was seriously entertained of 
attempting to overtake her by swimming ! 

J have since this period vainly endeavoured to obtain some 
clue to tlie hideous iincertiiinty which enveloped the fate of 
the strange 1 *. Her build and general appearance, as I have 
before stated, led us to the belief that she was a Dutch trader, 
and the dresses of the crew also sustaineil this opinion. We 
might have easily seen the name upon her stern, «‘irid indeed 
taken other oKservations which would have guided us in making 
out her character, hut the intense excitement of the moment 
blinded us to everything of that nature. From the saffron- 
like hue of such of the corpses as were not entirely decayed, 
wc corududed that the whole of her company had perished by 
the yellow fever, or some other virulent disease of the same 
fearful kind. If such were the case (and I know not what else 
to imagine), death, to judge from the positions of the bodies, 
must have come npH)n them in a manner awfully sudden and 
overwhelming, in a w'ay totally distinct fr^ni that which gene* 
rally characterizes even the most deadly pestilences with which 
mankind are acquainted. It is possible, indeed, that poisoq, 
accklcntnlly introduced into some of their sea-stores, may have 
brought alK)ut the disaster ; or that the eating some unknown 
venomous species of fish, or oilier marine animal, or oceanic 
bird, might have induces! it — but it is utterly useless to form 
conjectures where all is involved, and will, no doubt, remain 
for ever involved in the most appalling and unfathomable 
mystery. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

We spent the rcmaiuJcr of the <lay in a con*lition of stupid 
lethargy, gazing after the retreating vessel until the <larkuess, 
hiding hei* from our sight, recalled !ia in some measure to our 
senses. The pangs of hunger and thirst tlien returned, ab- 
sorbing all other cares and considerations. Nothing, however, 
could bo done until tlie morning, and securing oursidves as well 
as possible, wo endeavoured to snatch a little repose. In this 
I succeeded beyond my expectations, sleeping until my com- 
panions, who ha<l iK't been so fortunate, iU’ous<^d me at daybreak 
to renew our att<unpts at getting up provision from the hull. 

It was now a dead calm, with the sea as smooth as I have 
ever Jtnown it — the weather warm and pleasant. 'J'ho brig was 
out of sight. Wo commenced oiir operations by wrenching off, 
wdth some trouble, another of the forcchains, and having fastened 
both to Peters’ feet, he again made an endeavour to re.och tho 
door of the storeroom, thinking it possible that ho raiglit be 
able to foi*cc it open, j>rovided he could get at it in sufHciont 
time ; and this he hoped to do, as tlie hulk lay much more 
steadily than b«'foic. 

Ho succeeded very cjuickly in reaching the door, when, 
iQOSening one of tho chains from his ankle, he made every 
exertion to force a passage with it, but in vain, tho framework 
of the room being far stronger than w^as anticipated. He was 
quite exhausted with his long stay under water, and it became 
absolutely nccesisary that some other one of us should take 
his place. For this service Parker immediately volunteered ; 
bul^ after making three ineffectual efibrts, found that l»e could 
' never even succeed in getting near the door. The condition of 
Augustus’s wounded arm rendered it useless for him to attempt 
going down, as he would be unabk} to force the room q>eii 
should ^he reach it, and it accordingly now devolved upon me 
to exert myself for our common deliverance. 
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Peters had left one of the chains in Ihe passage, and I fonndt 
upon plunging in, that I had not snfBcient balance to keep me 
firmly down. I determined, therefore, to attempt no more in 
my first effort tlian merely to recover the other chain. In 
groping along the floor of the passage for this I felt a hard 
substance, which I iiuniediately grasped, not having time to 
ascertain wdiat it W'as, but returning and ascending instantly to 
the surface. The prize proved to be a bottle, and ohr joy may 
bo conceived when 1 say that it was found to be full of port 
wine. Giving thanks to God for this timely and cheering 
assistance, we immediately drew the cork with my penknife, 
and, each taking a moderate sup, felt the most indescribable 
comfort from the warmth, strength, and spirits with which it 
inspired us. Wc then carefully recorked the bottle, and by 
zncahs of a handkerchief swung it in such a manner that there 
was no possibility of its getting broken. ^ 

Having rested a while after this fortunate discovery, I again 
descended, and now recovered the chain, with which I instantly 
came up. 1 thou fastened it on and went down for the third 
time, when I became fully satisfied that no exertions 'whatever 
in that situation "would enable me to force open the door of 
the Btorerooin. I therefore returned in despair. 

There seemed now to bo no longer any room for hope, and 
I could perceive in the countenances of my companions thaCt 
they had made up their minds to perish. The wine had evi- 
dently produced in them a species of deliiium, which, perhaps, 
I had been prevented from feeling by the immersion I had 
undergone since drinking it. They talked incoherently, and 
about matters unconnected with our condition, Peters repeatedly 
asking me questions about Nantucket. Augustus, too, I re- 
meml^er, approached me with a serious air, and requested me 
to lend him a pocket-comb, as his hair was full of fish-setdes^ 
and he wished to get them out before going on shore. Parke^ 
appeared somewhat less affected, and urged me to dive 
random into the cabin, and bring \ip any article which 
come to^hand. To this I consented, and in the first 
after sta 3 dng under a full minute, brought up a small leafier 
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irunk belonging to Capllain Barnard. This was immediately 
openedj in the faint hope that it might contain something to 
eat or drink. We found nothing, however, except a box of 
razors and two linen shirts. 1 now went down again, and 
toturned without any success. As my head came above water 
I heard a crash on deck, and upon getting up saw tliat my 
companions had ungratefully taken advantage of my absence 
to drink tlic remainder of the wine, having let the bottle fall 
in the endeavour to replace it before I saw them. I remon- 
strated with them on tlio beartlessness of their conduct, when 
Augustus burst into tears. The other two endeavoured to 
laugh the matter off as a joke, but I hope never again to behold 
laughter of such a species : the distortion of countenance was 
absolutely frightful. Indeed, it was apparent that tlio stimulus, 
in the empty state of their stomachs, hitd taken instant and 
violent effect, and that they were all exceedingly intoxicated. 
With great difficulty I prevailed upon them to lie down, wljon 
they fell very soon into a heavy slumber, accompanied with 
loud stertorous breathing. 

I now found myself, as it were, alone in tlm brig, and my 
reflections, to be sure, were of the most fearful and gloomy 
nature. JTo lu'ospect offere<l itself to my view but a lingering 
death by famine, or, at the best, by being overwhelmed in tlm 
first gale which slnmld spring up ; for in our present exhausted 
condition we could have no hope of living through another. 

The gnawing hunger which I now experienced was nearly 
ihdvpportable, and I felt myself capable of going to any lengths 
in order to appease it. With my knife 1 cut off a small portion 
of the leather trunk, and endeavoured to eat it, but found it 
utterly impossible to swallow a single morsel, altboiigb I fancied 
that some little alleviation of my suffering was obtained by 
cbiswing Bmall pieces of it and spitting them out. Towards 
idgbt my companions awokd, one by one, each in an indescrib- 
,able state of weakness and horror, brought on by the wine, 
vrwbose fames had now evaporated. They shook as if with a 
'yiolentfague, and uttered the most lamentable cries for water. 
;^eir condition affected mo in the most lively degree, at the 
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same time causing me to rejoice in tfic fortunate train of cir* 
cumstances wliich luul ijw'evonted m(3 from indulging in the 
wine, and i;f)nso(jutintIy from sliariiig their melancholy and 
most di.'.tressing stinsations. Their corn] net, however, gave me 
groat uneasiness and alarm, for it was evident that unless some 
favourable change took place they could nllbrd me no assistance 
in providing for (>ur common safety. 1 had not yet abandoned 
all idea of being able to get up something from below, but the 
attempt could not possibly be resumed until some one of them 
was suflicit ntly master of himself to aid mti by liolding the end 
of the ro|;>o while I went down. Parker appeared to bo some- 
what more ill poss(*ssioii of his senses than the (ithors, and I 
endeavoured by every means in my power to arouse him. 
Thinking tliat a i»liinge in the sea-water might liave a beneficial 
cftect, I contrived lo fasten the end of the rope around l)is 
body, and then, heading him to the rompaiiion-way (he remain- 
ing quite passive all the while), pushed liim in, and iumiediaUdy 
drew him out. I had good reason to congratulate myself upon 
having made tliis exj>oi*iment, for he appeared nuieh revived 
and invigorated, and upon getting out a died me in a rational 
manner why I had so served Iiim. Having explained my 
ohjeci, ho expressed himself indohted to me, and ,.said that 
lie felt greatly better from the immersion, afterward couvera- 
iiig sensibly upon our situation. We tluui resolved to tr(*at 
Augustus and Petens in the same way, wliich we immediately 
did, w'heii they both experienced much beneiit from the shock. 
This idea of sudden immersion had been suggested to me by 
reading in some medical work the good effect of the sliowcr-l>ath 
in a case where the patient was suflering from mania a pQt%* 
Folding that 1 could now trust my companions to hold the 
end of the rojie, 1 again made three or four plunges into the. 
cabin, although it >vas now quite dark, and a gentle but lohg 
swell from the northward rendered the hulk somewhat un- 
steady. In the course of these attempts I succeeded in bring- 
ing up two case-knives, a three-gallon jug, empty, and a blanket^ 
but nothing whkli could serve us for food. 1 continued my 
efforts after getting these articles until 1 was completely 
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exhausted, but brought^ up nothing else. During the night 
Parker and Peters occupied themselves by turns in the same 
manner ; but nothing coming to hand, wo now gave up this 
attempt in despair, coucludiug that wo wore exhausting our- 
selves in vain. 

We passed the romainder of this night in it state of the most 
intense mental and bodily anguish that (am possibly bo irmiginod. 
The moriiwig of the sixteenth at length dawned, and we looked 
eagerly around tiie honzon for relief, but to no purpose. The 
sea was still smooth, with only a lung swell from the ruirth- 
ward, as on yostci’day. TJ)is was the sixth day since wo luul 
tasted either food or drink, with the exception of the bottle of 
]»ort wdne, and it was clc^ar that wo could hold out but a V(*ry 
little while longer unless f'omething (^ould bo obtained. I 
never saw belbn ‘5 nor wish to see again, human beings so 
utterly emaciated as Peters and Augustus. Had I mot tlnun 
on shore in their present eondition, I should nut have, had the 
ftligliK’st suspici<»n that I had ever beheld tlumi. Tljeir couiv 
tenam^es were totally chang<*d in character, so that I coidd not 
bring myself to believe them really tlui same individuals with 
W'liom 1 liad h**c*n iu company but a few days before. Parker, 
iilthough badly reduced, and so fochh* that he (^ould not luise 
his head injm iiis bosom, was not so far gone as the other two. 
Ho suffered witli groat patiemie, making no complaint, and 
endeavouring to inspire us witii hop(‘ in every manner ho could 
devise. For myself, although at IIhj comraiBneemont of th (3 
voyage I had been in bad health, and w'as at .all times of a 
delk^te coll^titlltioI!, I suffered JcbS than any of us, bedng much 
less reduced iu frame, and retaining my j>o\vers of mind in a 
surprising degree while the rest were completcdy j)robtrat.od in 
intellect^ and seemed to be brought to a species of second 
childhood, generally simpering in their expressions, with idiotic 
smiles, and uttering the most absurd platitudes. At intervals, 
however, they would aj)pear to revive suddenly, as if inspired 
all at once with a consciousneas of their condition, when they 
would spring upon their feet in a monicntary fladi of vigour, 
spe^, for a short period, of their prospects, in a manner 
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altogether rational, although full of l^no most intense desj^alr. 
It is possible, howtv(T, that my companions may have enter- 
tained the same opinion of their own condition as I did of 
mine, and that 1 may have unwittingly been guilty of the 
same extravagances and iin])ecilities as themselves — this is a 
matter which cannot he determined. 

About noon Parker declared that he saw land oif the lar- 
board quarter, and it was with the utmost difficulty I could 
restrain him from plunging into the sea with the view of 
swimming towards it. Peters and Augustus took little notice 
of what lie said, being apparently wrapped up in moody 
contemplation. Upon looking in the direction pointed out, 

I could not perceive tlie faiintest appearance of the shore— 
indeed, I was too well aw’are that wo were far from any 
laud to indulge in a hope of that nature. It was a long time, 
nevertheless, l^efore I could convince l\irker of his mistake. 
Ho then burst into a Hood of tears, weeping like a child, with 
loud cries and sobs, fur two or three hours, when, becoming 
exliaustcd, he fell asloe]). 

Peters and Augustus now made several ineffectual efforts to 
swallow portions of the leather. I advised them to chew it 
and spit it out ; but they were too excessively debilitated to 
be able to follow my advice. I continued to chew pieces of 
it at intervals, and found some relief from so doing; my chief 
distress was for water, and I %vas only prevented from taking 
a draught from lh(^ sea by remembering the homblc coiUK^ , 
quences which thus have resulted to others who were similarly 
situated with ourselves. 

The tlay wore on in this manner, when I suddenly discovered 
a sail to tiio eastward, and on om- litrl)oard bow. Slie appeared 
to bo a large ship, and was coming nearly athwart us, being, 
probably twelve or fifteen miles distant. None of my eoi^- 
panions had as yet discovered her, and I forbore to tdl them 
of her for the present, lest w'e might again bo disappointed of 
relief. At length, upon her getting nearer, I saw distineUy^^.v 
that she was heading immediately for us, with her light ; 
filled. I could now coutaLn myself no longer, and pointed her > , 
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fellow-sufferers. They immediately sprang to their 
f^t, again indulging in the most extravagant demonstrations 
'^rfjoy, weeping, laughing in an idiotic iiumnor, junijung, stamp- 
' ing upon the (h‘ck, tearing their hair, and pniying and cursing 
1:gr turns. I was so affected by their conduct, as well as by 
what I now coiisidcTed a .sure prospect of deliverance, that I 
could not refrain from joining in with their madness, and gave 
way to thft im[)ulscs of my gratitude and ecstasy by lying and 
rolling on tlio deck, clapping my hands, slumbing, and other 
similar acts, until 1 was suddenly called to my rocolloction, 
and once more to tli** i xtreme of liuinau misery ami despair, 
by perceiving the ship :dl at once with her sl(*rn fully pre- 
sented tow'ards u-j, and stt ering in a direction nearly opposite 
to tliat in which 1 had at first )»erceivod her. 

It was some time before I could induce my ])oor companions 
to believe that this sad reverse in our prospects Inid actually 
taken place. Vhey loidicd to all my assertions with a stare 
and a gesture imjdying that they were not to bo deceived 
by such misrepresentations. Tlic conduct of Augustus most 
sensibly affected me. In spilt? of all 1 could say or do to the 
contrary, he persisted in sapng that the shii) was rapidly 
nearing us, and in making ])roparations to go on board of her. 
Some sea-woed floating by the brig, lie maintained that it was 
the ship’s boat, and endeavoured to thi'ow liimself ujjon it, 
howling and shrieking in the most heartrendhig manner, wliou 
\ X forcibly restrained him from thus casting himself into the 
sea. 

Having become in some degree pacified, we continued 
watch the ship until we finally lost sight of her, the weather 
becoming hazy, with a light breeze springing up. As soon as 
was entirely gone, Parker turned suddenly towards me Avith 
of countenance which made me shudder. Tlicre 
’ about him an air of self-possession which I had not noticed 
until now, and before ho opened his lips my heart 
W what he would say. He proposed, in a few words, 

^ thah onS of us should die to preserve the exi.stciicc. of the. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

T HAD for some time past dwelt upon the prospect of our being 
reduced to this last horrible extremity, and had secretly made 
nji luy mind to sufler death in any shape or under a^y circum* 
stances rather than resort to such a course. Nor was this resolu- 
tion in any decree weakenetl by the present intensity of hunger 
under which 1 hil)onrod. The pr(/pi»sition had not been board 
by oitlier Potc.is or Augustus. 1 therefore took Parker aside; 
and menially ]iraying to (jlod for power to dissuaih; him from 
the lioivihlo ]vurpose lie entertaim^d, I exjiostulatcd with him 
for a long time, and in the most su[>[>licatiiig manner, heggiug 
liim in I ho name of evorytliing whicli lie? held sacml, and 
urging him by every species of argument wiiich the extremity 
of tin* case sugg<*sU‘i1, to abandon the idea, aiid not to mention 
it to either of the other two. 

He lioanl all J said without atieinpting to controvert any of 
my argunieuts, and 1 had begun to hope that he would be pro* 
vaiic'.d ni>on to do .as 1 desired. Put when J had ceased speaking, 
he Slid that he knew very well all I had said w'as true, and 
tliat to resort to such a coiu>o was the mo>t horrible alterna- 
tive which could enter into the mind of man ; but that he had 
now hchl out as long a.'^ human nature could 1>c austaineil; that 
it was unnecessjiry for all to peri.sJi, wlirn, by flio death of ono^ 
it was iioHsihlo, and even probable, that the rest might bo iitudJy 
^>rcM'.rved ; adding that I might ssive myself the trouble of 
trying to lurn lum from his purpose, his mind having bemt 
thoroughly made up on the subject even l>eforo the appeamnee 
of the ship, ami that only her heaving in sight had prevented 
liim fmn mentioning his intention at an earlier ptjriod. 

I now begged him, if he 'would not be prevailed upon 
abandon his tlosign, at least to defer it for another day, when . 
some vessel might come to our relief ; again reiteratLig every 
argument I could devise, and which I thought likely to lytw 
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infiao&ce with one of itis rough nature* He said, in reply, 
that he had not spoken until the very last possible moment ; 
that ho could exist no longer without susttuianco of some kind; 
apd that therefore in another day his suggestion would bo too 
lat^ OB regarded himself at least. 

Finding that he Avas not to be moA^ed by anything I could 
say in a mild tone, I now assumed a diirerent demeanour, and 
told him Ijiat lie must be aware I had suflVred less than any 
of us from our calamities ; tiiat my h<*alth ami strength, cou- 
aequentlj, Anore at that moment far better than his own, or 
than that either of Jkiters or Augustus ; in short, that 1 was 
in a condition to have my oavii way by force if I found it 
necessary; and that, if li*‘. attempte,*! in any manner to 
acquaint the others with his bloody and canjiibal designs, I 
would not hesitate to throw him into the sea. Upon tliis ho 
immediately seiz(3d rue by the throat, and drawing a kiiih?, 
made several in-'llectual otlbrts to stiib me in the stomach ; an 
atrocity whicli hitt excessive debility alumj provenUal him from 
accomplishing. In the meantime, being roused to a liigh pitch 
of anger, I forced him to th<3 A'cssel’s side, with tlio fall inten- 
tion of throwing liim overboard, lie was saved fnnri this 
fate, howovei, by the interfereuco of r<*ters, avLo now 
approached and separated us, asking the cause of the dis- 
turbance. This l^arker told before I could find means in 
any manner to prevent him. , 

Tho eifect of his Avords AViis even more terrible than what I 
bid anticipated. Both Augustus and ! 'cters, who, it seems, 
had long secretly entertained the same fearful idea which 
Parker had bcfcn merely the first to broixcli, joined with him 
ill bis design, and insisted upon its immediately being (jiirried 
Into effect. I bad calculated that one at least of the two 
former would be found still possessed of sufficient strength of 
mind to side with mysedf in resisting any attempt to execute 
; dreadful a purpose ; and with the aid of eitlier one of them, 
no fear of l>eing able to prevent its accomidishment. 
disappointed in tliis expectation, it became absolutely 
: ^i^jfiessary that 1 should attend to my own safety, as a fur%>ir 
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resistance on my part might possibly^be considered by t&eti ito 
tlieir frigljtful ron4lition a sulficieiit excuho for refusing mafoiff 
play in tho tiMgedy that 1 knew ^\onld si)cr(lily 1x5 enacted# 

1 now told tlicTu 1 was willing to submit to the proposal* ' 
merely rociuehting a delay of al)i>nt one Inxir, in order that the 
fog wliicli had gathorod around us might ha\e an oppo«*tunity 
of lifting, wlien it was possible that tlie ship wo had seen 
might be again in higlit. After great difficulty I obtained from 
them a prondho to ^\nit thus long; and, as 1 liad anticipated 
(a breeze rapidly coming in), the fog lifted before the hour liad 
expired, wlieii, lu) \e.sf»el apijoaring in sight, we picpared to 
draw lots. 

It is with extreme relurtanee that I dwell upon the appah 
ling scene which eribued ; a scene wdiieh, with its minutest 
details, no after evc^nts liavo be<‘n able to eriace in the slightest 
degree from my numiory, and whoso stern recollection will 
embitter every fiitun* moment of my existence. T#et me run 
over this portion of my narrative v ilh as much haste as tbo 
nature of the events to he spoken of will permit. The only 
method wo could devise for the t4»rrilic lotlerv\ in wliich wo 
wore to take each a chance, wiw tliat of drawing straws* 
Small splinters of \\ood were made to answer our purpose* and 
it wMs agreed that 1 should be tho holder. I retired to oneond 
of the liulk, while my poor companion.^ siUntly took up their 
station iu tlie other with their backss- turned tiovards me. The 
bitterest anxiety wiiii h [ endured at any j)eri ;d of this fesurful 
drama w;us while 1 occupied my.Mdf in the arrangement of tba 
lots. There are few' conditions into which man can posribly 
fall where he will not feel a deep interest in the preservwitjQn 
of exi'^toncti ; an interest momentarily increasing with the 
frailness of the tenure by w'hich that existence may be held# 
Bot now that tho silent, definite, and stern nature of 
business in which 1 was engaged (hO different from the tttUtdh ' 
tuous dangers of the storm, or tlic gradually appnxichillg ^ 
horrors of fiuninc) allowed me to refiect on the few draKWHX 
had of escaping the most appalling of dcaths-^a death for ^ 
most ajipalling of purposes— every particle of that otkotgf whicb 
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luid 00 long buoyed mo^tip departed liko feathers before the 
windy leanng me a helpless prey to the most abject and pitiable 
terror. I could not, at ftr&t, even sinnmon up sufUcient strength 
to tear and fit t<»yothor the small splinters of wood, my fingera 
l^bsolalely refusing their oflice, and my knees knocking violently 
digtihsi each otlier. My mind ran over rapidly a thousand 
absurd projects by which tt» avoid becoming a partner in tho 
awful speculation. I thought of falling on niy knec‘s to my com- 
panions, and entr«‘Jiling them to let me ehcapo this necessity; 
of suddenly rushing ii]»on them, and, by putting one of them to 
death, of n uilering decision by lot useless — in short, of 
©Vfr 3 rihing bul of going through with tin* matter I li;ul in hand. 
At last, alter wasting a long time in this imbecile conduct, I 
was recalleil to my ponses by the voice of Tarker, ubi> urged 
mo to relieve them at once from tho terrilde anxiety tbc‘y were 
enduring. Even then I could not bring myself to arnirige tho 
splinters uj)on the s]>o(, but tlioiu;bt over every rtj»ecic.s of 
finesse by which 1 could trick soim* one of my fi llow-sulferers 
to draw the short straw, as it had b<*cn agr4‘ecl that whoever 
drew the shortest of four splint «‘rs from my hand was to die for 
tho preservation ot tho rest. Before any om* condemn mo for 
tliis apparent hoartlessncss, let him lx* ]>laced in a situation 
precisely similar to iny unn. 

At length delay was no longer possible, and, with a heart 
almost bursting from my Ixisom, 1 a<l\anc4'd to the region of 
the forecastle, nliere my companions were aWaiting me. I 
heH out my hand with the splinters, and lVter.s innuediately 
drew. He was free — at least, was imt the sliortest; and 
there was noiv another chance against my e8c.aj)e. 1 sumnipned 
up all iny strength, and passed the lots to Augustus. He also 
drew immediately, and he also was free; and n<ivr^ whether I 
dbonld live or die, the chances were no more than precisely 
©van. At this moment all the ficTCcno.<>s of the tiger possessed 
^my boBom, and I felt towards my poor f(illow-creature Parker 
til^most intense, the most diabolical hatrc<l. l^ut the feeling 
did noiTlast] and at length, with a con\iilsivo shudder, and 
(AdSed eyes, 1 held out the two remaining sidinters towards 
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hhn. It was full five mintites bef«»rc he could Biimmon 
tion to draw, during whirh |»erlo<l of heartrendiiiff suspense I 
never ori<‘(j r^iirned jny eves. Proseritly one of tjie two lots 
was quickly drawn Iroin rny liand. The decision was then 
over, yet J knew not wdiether it was for me or against me. No 
one spoke, and still I dared not satisfy myself by looking at 
tlie splinter 1 held. 1 Niters at length to(»k mo by the liand, 
and I forc(‘<l niystilf to look up, when I immediately saw by the 
countenance of Parker that I was safe, and that ho it was who 
had been dooineil to suffer, f(>r breath, I fell sense- 

Icaa to the deck. 

I reeovere<l from my sivocui in time to behold the consumma- 
tion of the tragedy in the death of him who liad been chiefly 
instrumental in bringinir it about. Ho made no resistances, 
whatever, ami was stabbed in tie* back by Piq< r^, when befell 
instantly dt'ad. 1 inuht not <lw#‘ll upon the fonrfn! rejiast wliidi 
imnui<liateJy onstu'd. Such tilings may ho imagined, but words 
have no i»ovver to impress tin* mind with the exquisite horror 
of their reality. Let it suffice to say that, having in somo 
measure appeas(‘d the raging thirst whicli consumed ns by tb« 
blood of thi‘ victim, an<l having by (Munmon C{)useiit taken off 
the hands, fetl, and head, throwing them, together with the 
entrails, into the sea, we devoured the rest of the body, piece- 
meal, during the four ever memorable days of the seventeeDtli, 
eigbteentb, niiioteenth, and twentieth of the month. 

On tlie nineteenth, there coming on a shaqi shower, which. 
Jasietl fifteen or twiuity minutes, we e<»nf rived to catch somo . 
water by means of a sheet which had Ikhju fished up from tho 
cabin by otir drag just after tho gnle. The quantity ive took 
iu/ni did not amount to more than half a gallon ; but even this 
scanty allowance supplied us with comparative strength and 
hope. 

On tho twenty-first wo were again reduced to the last 
necessity. The weather still remained warm and pleaaaiiii,, 
with occasional fogs and light breezes, most usually 
iow. ' ' ; 

On the twenty-3ecx>nd, as we were sitting close huddle 
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together, gloomily revolving over our lamentable condition, 
there flashed throiigli my mind all at once an idea which 
inspired mo with a bright gleam of ht)y»e. I remoraborod that, 
wiien the foremast had been cut away. Peters, being in the 
windward chains, passed one of the axes intii my hand, 
requesting me. to put it if possible in a place (»f security, and 
that a few minutes heforo the last heavy sea struck the brig 
and filled*her, I liad taken this axe into the fori‘castle, and laid 
it in one of the larboard berths. I now thouglit it possible 
that, by getlhig at this axe. we might cut through tlu' deck 
over the storeroom, and thus readily supply ourselves with 
provisions. 

When 1 ci»mn)unioiited this ]>roject to my coTn]nmions, they 
uttered a fctfhlo shout of joy, and wo all proceeded forthwith 
to the forecastle. The difficulty of descending hcTO was greater 
than that of going down in the eahin, the. ojaniing being much 
smaller, for it will be remembered iliat the who]«! fram<'Work 
about the cabin companion - hatf!h had heen efn‘i'je<l .away, 
whereas the fonjc.astle-way, being n simidt? hatch oi’ only about 
three feet square, had rt?iDairRMl uninjured. I did Jiot hesitate, 
however, to attempt the descent ; and, a ro[M3 Inung fastened 
round my body as liefore, I plunged br>Idly in, f(!Ct foremost, 
made my way quickly to the berth, and, at the v<*ry first 
attempt, brought up the axe. It was liailcal witli the most 
ecstatic joy and triumph, and the case w itli lYliich it had }»o(;n 
o|4;ainod w’as regarded ns an omen of our ultimate pre-^erva 
tjon. 

We now commenced cutting at the deck witli all tlic energy 
of rekindled hope, Peters and my.sclf taking tiic axe, by turns,. 
•Augustus’s w^ounded arm not penuittiug him to ai<l us in any 
degree. As wo were still f^o feeble as to be scarerdy able to 
stimd unsupported, and could consequently w’ork but a minute 
er two without resting, it soon became evident that many long 
iiotirs would be requisite to accom])lish our task — that is, tfj 
eat ati opening sufficiently large to adinit of a fre<j ac(;ess to the 
e^ireroom. This consideration, however, did not discourage 
and working all night by the light of the moon, we 
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swcceeded in effocting our purpose by tfaybreak on the 
of the twenty-third. 

Peters now volunteered to go down, and having made all . ^ 
arratigcmonts as before, he deacendcMl, and soon returnedi v , 
luingiiig U]j with him a small jar, whirh to our great joy prov^ 
to he full of olives. Having sluiro<l these among us, and 
devoured them with the greatest avidity, we proceeded to let C 
him down again. TJiis tinn*. he succeeded heyorid </ar utmost 
expectations, returning instantly with a largo ham and a 
bottle of Madeira wine. Of the latter wo each took a moderate 
sup, having learnt by oxperienee the i^crnicious consequences . 
of indulging too frei ly. The ham, (‘xct'pt about two pounds 
near the bone, was not in a comlition to bii eaten, having 
been entirely sj)oilc<l l»y the salt water. The sound part was 
divided among us. Peters and Augustus, not being able to 
restrain their npjictite, swallowed iht'iivS upon the instant, but 
I w'tis mon? eautious, and ate. but a sitiall portion of mine, 
diDading tho thirst whieh I knew Avould ensue. We now 
ro.sted a w'hile from our labours, which ha<l been intolerably 
severe. 

By noon, feeling somowdiat strengthened and refreslied, wo 
again renewed our attempt at getting up provision, Peters and 
myself going dow'n alternately, and always w ilh more or less 
.success until sundown. During this interval we had tho good 
fortune to britig up altogether, four more small jars of 
anotlier liam. a carht,)y ctnitaining nearly three gallons 
excellent Cape Madeira wine, autl w^hat gave us still 
delight, a small lortoist' of tlie Gallipago breed, several of which 
had been taken on board by Captain Barnard a.s the OrampHA 
wa» leaving port, from the schooner Jl/ir/r// just returned^. : 
from a sealing voyage in tlie Pnciiiii. 

In a subse<iuent portion of this narrative I shall have frequ^di^l' . 
occasion to mention this sjwcies of tortoise. It is found ; - 
cipally, trs most of iny readers may know, in tlie group of idandi 
called the Gallij^gos, w^hich indeed derive their name fromffc 
animal— tho Spanish w^ord Gallipago meaning k fresfi^whbft^.'S 
teraiun. From the peculiarity of their shape and action, 
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lu^d Wn eoradames clu«d the elephant tortoise. They are 
l^quejDtly found of an enormous size. I have myself seen 
several which would from t\v*dve to firtcon hundred 

ppnnds^ although I do not rememher that any navigator speaks 
of having seen them w^eigliing more than eight hundred. Their 
appearance is singular and even disgusting. Their stops are 
veiy slow, measured, and licav^, their ]>i)iHe3 being Ciirried 
about a fdot from the ground. Their nock is long and exceed- 
ingly slender; from eighteen indies to two feet is a very 
common length, and I kilh il one where the tlistanco from the 
shoulder to the <*xtreinity of tlui head was no less than three 
feet ten inches. Tlie head has a striking resemblauce to that 
of a serpent. They ran r xlst witlionl food for an almost in- 
credible length of time, insiance.> having been know’^n where 
they have Wen thrown into the liold rd* a ves.sel and lain two 
yeai*s without nourishment of any kind — btdng as fat and in 
every respect in as gotsl order at the expiration of the time a.-i 
when they wen^ first put in. In one partienlar these extra- 
oitlmary animals bear a resemblance to the dromedary or camel 
of the desert. In a bag at the root of the neck lh<*y carry with 
them a constant supply of water. In s<»me instances, ujion 
► killing them after a full year’s deprivation of all nonri^^hmerit, 
as much as three gallons of perfectly sweet and fnish water 
have been found in their bags. Their food is chiefly wild 
parsley and celery, with purslain, 8ea-kc‘l}>, and iirickly pears, 
Upon which latter vegetable they ihrivo wonderfully, a great 
of it lieing usually found on tljo hillsides near the 
.shore* wherever the animal itself is discovered. They are 
excellent and highly nutritions food, and have no doubt 
..been the means of pre.serving the lives of thoiisands of 
seittmcn employexl in the whale-fishery and other juirsuits in 
\ iPadfic. 

which w'c had the good fortune to bring up from 
i ktorcroom was not of a large size, weighing probably sixty- 
or seventy pounds* It was a female and in excellent 
i^oogoditiont being exceedingly fat, and having more than a quart 
^ 0 ^ limpid and sweet water in ita bag. This was indeed 9k 
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treasure; and falling cm our knees with one accord, we 
returned fervent thanks to (^od for so seasonable a relief. 

AVe bad great difficulty in getting the animal up thl*ough 
tlic oj)eriiijg, as its struggles were fierce and its strength 
prodigious. It was upon tin', point of making its escape from 
Peters' slipping liack into the water, when Augustus, 

throwing a rope with a slip-knot around its throat, held it up 
in this manner until I jumped into the hole by the side of 
Pctei-s, and assisted him in lifti))g it out. 

The w«'itor wo drew carefully frcaa the bag into the jug, 
which, it will bo rcniombcTed, had hcoi brought up before 
from tho cabin. Having clone this, 'we broke off* the neck of a 
bottle so as to form with the cork a kind of glass, holding not 
quite lialf a gill. We thou each drank one of these measures 
full, and resol v(‘d to limit ourselves to this quantity per day 
as long as it should hold out. ^ 

I>ui'ing ih*^ last two or throe tlays, tho wt‘ather having been 
dry and pleasant, tlie bedding wo had oV>t.ained from the cabin, 
as well as our ololliing, had become thoi^oughly dry, so that we 
passed this night (that of the twcuty-fcliird) in comparative 
comfort, enjoying a tranquil repose, after having supped 
plentifully on olives and lunn, ^vith a small allowance of the 
wine. Peing afraid of losing some of our stores overboard 
during the night, in tho event of a breeze springing up, we 
secured them ns well as possible with cordage to the fragments 
of tlm 'windlass. Our tortoise, which w'e were anxious to 
preserve alive as long as we couhl, we threw on his back atni 
otherwise carefully fastened. 
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July U, This morninii: saw us wonderfully recruited in 
Bpirits and Btrongth. Notwithstanding t he j)erilons sit nation in 
which we '<t'^ero still placed, ignorant of tuir position, although 
certainly at a groat <listanco from land, without more food 
than would last us for a fortnight (‘von witli great caiv, 
almost ontiroly witliout water, and tloating about at the mercy 
of every wind anti wave, {»n the merest wreck in the world, 
still the iiitinitely more terrible distresses and dangers from 
which W'e had so latidy and so providentially been delivorc*! 
caused us to regard what we iu)w endured as but little more 
than an ordinary evil — so slriclly comparative is either good 
or ill. 

At sunrise we were preparing to renew' our attempts at 
getting up somethiiig from the. stojxTOon), when a smart 
jtfhowor coming on, wdth some liglilnirig, we turned our 
attention to the catching of water by means of tlie slicet wc 
had used 1)tifore for this purpose. We bad no other iiu'ans of 
collecting the rain than by bolding tlie sheet sj>r<‘ad out with 
one of the forechaiii-plates in the middle of it. Tlie water 
thus conducted to the centre was drained thrpugh in to our 
jug. We had nearly filled it in this manner, when, a lieavy 
f coming on from the northward, obliged us to <lesist, as 

the hulk began once more to roll so violently that W'e could 
no longer keep our feet. We now' w ent forward, and, lashing 
’OUf^lves securely to the remnant of tin', wdndlarss as before, 
awaited the event with far more calmness than cftuld have 
been anticipated or would liav<* been imagined possible under 
^he circnmatances. At noon the wind had fiesheiHMl into a 
}■ Itiro-iierf breeze, and by night into a stiff gale, accompaniftd 
y MQi a tremendously heavy swell. Experience liaving taught 
UB, however, the best method of arranging our lashings, W’o 
^ vjifeatbered this dreary night in tolerable security, althouig^ 
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thoroughly clronchc*! at almost every instant by the te% and 
ill nioiiwht.irj" iln»ad of hoing washed off. Fortunately, the 
w<'ni]i(*r was t^o w'aiin ha to render the water rather grateful 
than otln'iwisc. 

JifJj/ 25. Tin's morning the gale had diminished to a mere 
t( n knot hrt (*/<*, and tlie K<‘a had gone ilow'n with it so ooa- 
sidcitibly that Wf wcie ahlf to keep ourselves dry iii>on the 
deck. To our gieat grief, however, wc found that 'two jars of 
our olives, as well as the whole of our liam, had been washed 
(»V(,iboard, in spit(» of the careful manner in which they had 
been fast* tied. We ihttriniiied not to kill the tortoise as 
}et, aiul conlente*! (Uithclvc*' for the present with a bimkfast 
on a f«»w of the and a measiue of water each, which 

latter w't* mixed, half and half, witli wine, finding great relief 
and strength fiom the mixtuie, without the dl^tre8sing intnxi- 
eatiou whicli had (‘u-iued upon dnnkmg the ]>ort. The sea 
was .still fai too rough for the reriowMl of our efforts at getting 
uj) proxisiou from the storeroom. Several articles, of no 
importance to us in our pro'^ent situation, lloatccl up through 
the opening during the day, and were immediately washed 
ovei board. M'e also now' observed that the hulk lay more 
along tliiui ever, so that wo could not stand an in.stant without 
la.shing oui selves. (Jn this account w'c passed a gloomy and 
uncomfortable day. At noon the sun appeared to be nearly 
vertical, and xve ha<l no iloubt that vrvt had been driven down 
by the long succession of nortlnvard and north-westerly windcl'^ 
into the near vicinity of the eipiator. Towards evening saw 
scvai-al shark.s, and u'cro .somewhat alarmed by the audacious 
manner in which an onormomly large one approached us. Aft 
one time, a lurch throwing the deck very far beneath the 
water, the inon.ster actually hwam in ui»on us, flouudciing fot 
some moments just over the companion-hatch, and striking 
Petcra violently with his tail A hea %7 sea at length huiied 
him oveibtiaril, much to our relief. In moderate weather ww 
might have ea.sily captured him. 

’ dy 2G. Thih morning, the wind having greatly abated, mid 
a not being very rough, we determined to renew our 
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^tertLOins in the storeroom. After a great deal of hard labour 
during the whole day, wo found that nothing fuitlior was t^» bo 
expected from this quarter, th»‘ ]uirtiti(>ns of tlio room h.i»ing 
been stove during the night, and its eontonts s\vo])t info tlio 
hedd. This discovery, as may he supposed, filled u$ uilli 
despair. 

JWy 27. The sea neatly amooth, with a liglit wind, and 
still £rom«the norihviiKl and uiNn\aiil. The sun coming out 
hotly in the afi<riioon, ue oeeiipiMl ouiselvos in drying our 
clothes. Found gre«it relief fiom thirst, and mueh crimfort 
otherwise, by bathing iu the tea, in this, liowcvei*, wo vero 
forced to use gn‘at tautinn, ]>eing afraid of sharks, seveinl of 
which wei*e seen awimiiung around tin* biig during Iho day. 

JaZy 28. Good weather still Tlie biig now Ix'gaii to lie 
along so alarmingly tliat we feared riic would eveiiluall} loll 
bottom up. Piepaied ouisehes as u ell as we could foi ihw 
emergency, lashing our loitoiso, watei jug, and two lem.umng 
jars of olives as far as posMblo o\er to tlie wundwaid, placing 
them outside the hull, below tlie main chains. 'I’ln* sea \ery 
smooth all day, with little or no wind. 

J?//y29. A continuance of the same WTatlier. Augustus’s 
wounded arm began to evince hjm]>toms of moitiliiation, 
lie complained of drowsiness and t\<essi\e thiist, but no 
acute pain. Kothing could be done for his iclief hejund 
lubbiiig his wounds with a little of the vinegar from iho 
olives^ and from this no benefit seermsl to be experienced. 
tV'e did everything in our power for lu . comfort, and trebled 
Ifiis alloivanco of water. 

. «7aZy 30. An excr^ssively hot day with no wind. An tiior- 
mous shark kept close by the hulk during the whole of tlie 
lorenooiL Wc made several unsuccessful atti*mpts to capture 
^him by means of a noose. Augustus much worse, and cvid^ utly 
aiukiugas much from want of proper nourishnient as fiom the 
eflTeet of bis wounds. He constantly prayed to be released 
firom bis sufferings, wishing for nothing but death, 'lliis ^ 
.liTenidg we ate the last of our olives, and found th^^atur iu 
Sftir jug so putrid that we could not swallow it at all without 
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the addition of wine. Determined to;kill our tortoise in the 
morning. 

After a night of oxctssive anxiety and fatigue, 
owing to tlio position of the hulk, we set about killing and 
cutting up our tortoise. He proved to be much smaller thau 
wo had sn])posed, although in good condition — the whole 
meat about liiru not amounting to more than ten pounds* 
With a view of preserving a portion of this as long as possible, 
we cut it into fine pieces and filled with them oiu* three remain- 
ing olive jars and tin? wine bottle (all of which had been kept), 
poui'ing in afterwards the vinegar from the olives. In this 
manner uo put away about throe pounds of the tortoise, 
intending not to touch it until m'c liad coribumed the rest. 
Wo concluded to restrict ourselves to about four ounces of the 
meat jjer day ; tlio whole w’ould thus hist us thirteen days. 
A brisk shower, with severe thumler and lightning, came on 
about dusk, but lasted so shoi t a lime that w'o only succeeded 
in catching a4>out lialf a junt c»f W'atcr. The whole of tKis 
by common consent was given to Augustus, who now appeared 
to Ih) in last i'xtroraity. Ho drank the water from the 
sheet as we caught it (we holding it above him as he lay, so 
as to Jet it nm into his nioutli), for wo had now nothing left 
capable of liohliiig water unless we had chosen to empty out 
our wine from the carboy or the stale water from the jug. 
Either of these i Xi»<*dients would have been resorted to had 
the shower lasted. 

Tine sulTorer s<‘ 0 meJ to derivti but little benefit from the 
draught His arm was completely black from the wrist to 
the shoulder, and his feet were like ice. Wo expected every 
moment to see him breathe his last He was frightfully ^ 
emaciated ; so much so, tiiat although he vreighed a hundred 
and twenty-seven pounds upon his leaving Nantucket, ho 
now did not weigh more than foritj or fifty at //w * 

His eyes wore sunk far in his head, being scarcely percoptild^^ 
and the skin of his cheeks hung so loosely as to prevent liia. 
masticating any food, or even swallowing any liquid, 
great difficulty. 
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h A eontinuyico of the same ciilm weather with an 
oppressively hot sun. Suffered exceedingly from tliirst, the 
water in the jug being absolutely putrid and swarniing witli 
vermin. We contrived, nevortheless, to swallow a portion of 
it by mixing it wdtli wine — rnir iliirst, however, was but little 
abated. Wo foun«l more relief by bathing in the sea, but 
could not avail mirselves of this expedient except at long 
intervals, on account of the continual presence of sharks. W9 
now saw clearly that Augustus coukl not be saved] that he 
was evidently dying. We could do notliing to relievo his 
sufferings, which appeared to be great. About twelve o'clock 
he expired in strong convulsions, and without having spoken 
for several hours. His <Uiith tilled us with the most gloomy 
forebodings, and had so great an effect njK)n our s]urits that 
wo sat motionless by the corpse <luring tlie wdiole day, and 
never addressed each otlicr except in a ^vliisper. Jt was nut 
until some time after dark that wo took courage to get u[> and 
throw tho body nv(jrboard. It was then loathsome Ixyoncl 
expression, and so far deca}ed, that, as I'clcrH attonijded to 
lift it, an entire log came olf in his grasp. As the muss of 
putrefaction shipped over the vt‘Ksol’s side into the water, the 
glare of phospiiorie light w ith which it w'as .^urroundtMl plainly 
(iiscoveivd to us seven or eight large sharks, the dashing of 
whose horrible teeth, as their prey w'^as torn i(> pieces amo^jg 
them, might liave been heard at tiie distance of a mile. We 
shrunk within ourselves in the extremity of lion or at the .sound. 

August 2. The same fearfully calm and Jiot w^eatlier. The 
dawn found us in a .state of pitiable dejection as well as bodily 
exhaustion. The w'ater in the jug was now absolutely useless, 
being a thick gelatinous mass ; nothing but frightfuldookirig 
irorms mingled with slime. We threw it out and washed tho 
jug well in the sea, afterward-s pouring a little vinegar in it 
. firom our bottles of pickled tortoise. Our thirst could now 
ecasroely be endured, and w^e tried in vain to relievo it by wine, 
vfluch seem^ only to add fuel to tlic flame, and excited im to 
1^ high degree of intoxication. We afterwards endeavpure<l to 
relieve our sufferings by mixing the wine Avith sea-water ; but 
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this instantly hrou^lit about the luOst violent retchings^ so 
that wo n«*ver again attoinptod it. During the whole day we 
anxiou.dy sought an r^pporlunity of bathing, but to no pur]>ose ; 
for tlui Jiulk now entirely besiegfcl on all sides with sharks 
—no (l()u})t tlif Montical inoii-.ters wljo had devoured our poor 
companion on the evening before, xiud who wore in momentary 
oxf»oetatii)n of another similar feast. This circumstance occa- 
sioned us tlie most bitter regret, and filled us witli- the most 
depressing ami melancholy forebodings. had experienced 
indescribable relief in batliing, and to liav** thih resource cut 
off in so frightful a manner wa.s more tloin we could bear. 
Nor, indeed, were we altogether free from the apjuehoiision of 
immediate dsuig(;r, fiir tin* h*asi slip or lahe mo\ement woiiM 
have thrown U'l at (>nce w'ithiii Viarh of tln*so Voracious fish, 
who frcijuently thriut themselves directly upon u*>, swimming 
up U» lecwai'd. No shouts or exert ion^ on our ])art seemed to 
alarm tliem. Kven when (»ne of the largest wws struck with 
an a\o by Toters, and much woundeil, he persisted in his 
uttem|>ts to push iu.wlu*rc mc were. A cloud canio up at 
dusk, but, to our extiemc anguisli, passed over without 
discharging itstdf It is quite impossible to conceive out 
Mutlerings from thirst at this ]‘eiiotl. \\V passctl a sleoplestt 
niglit, both on this account and through dread of the slurks, 
Aufjtist 3 jNo prtKpect of relief, ainl the brig lying still more 
and more along, so that now we could not maintain a footing 
upiui dock at all. llusied ouiseU(‘s in securing oup wine and 
tortoise meat, so that we might not lose them in the event of 
our rolling over. ( iot out tw'o btout spikes from the forechaius, 
and, by moans of llie axe, drove them into the hull to wind* 
>vard witliiu a couple of feet of the water ; tliia not being very 
fur froni4lic keel, as W’o W'cro nearly upon our l)C:ini-onds. To 
tlieso spikes wo now lashed our provisions, as being more' 
secure than their former iK)sition beneath the chains. Suffered 
great agony from tUi^^t during the whole day — no ciuuico o£ 
bathing on account t>f the sharks, which never left us for A 
moment. Fouml it impossible to sleei». ® 

Aifffusi 4. A little before daybreak we perceived that tW 
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hulk vas heeUDg ovor, wd aroused ourselves to prevent being 
thrown off by the movement At first the i*oll was slow and 
gradual, and we contrived to clamber over to windward very 
^ell, having taken the preoautiou to leave ropes hanging from 
the spikes we had driven in for the provibion. Jhit we hud 
not calculated suflicicntl y upon tlic acceleration of the iin])etus ; 
for, presently the liccl hecamo too violent to allow’ of <»ur 
keeping p%oe with it ; and, before either of us knew what was 
to happen, wo found ourselves hurled furiously into the sea, 
and struggling several fathoins beneath tlio surface, with the 
huge hull immediately above u^. 

In going under tlie water 1 had been obliged to lot go my 
hold upon the rope ; ainl tindiiig that I was cora]drtt*ly beneath 
the vessel, and my strength utterly exhausted, I scarcely made 
a struggle for life, and resigned myself, in a f(‘W seconds, to 
die. But hero again I was deceived, not havire; tak(*n into 
consideration the natuial rebound of the Jiull to windwnnl. 
The whirl of the waUT upwards, winch the ve^K‘] occasioned 
in rolling partially back, liroinrht me to the suibeo stdl more 
violently than I had be<'n plunged Ix-iieatli, Tpon coming up, 
I found myself about twenty y txifh from the Irulk, as near as 1 
cotdd judge. She wjw lying keel up, rocking fuiionsly from 
side to side, and the sea in all directions around was mmdr 
agitated, and full of strong wdiiilpoola 1 couhl see nothing 
of Peters* An oil-cask was floating within a few feet of mo, 
and various other articles from the brig w’ere scattered about. 

My principal terror w'as now on account of the sharks, 
whi(di I knew to bo in my vicinity. In order deter these, 
if possible, from approaching me, I splaslicd the w’atcr vigor- 
ously with both bands an<l feet as 1 swam towards the liulk, 
creating a body of foam. 1 have no dou}>t lliat to this 
OS;pedient, simple as it w’a.s, 1 was indebted for my pro'^erva- 
tioil^ for the bea all around the brig, just before her rolling 
over, was so crowdud witli these mf)nster3, that 1 must have 
and really was, in actual contact with some of them 
dtiriug my progress. By great goo<l fortune, how<n"er, I 
tCAcbed the side of the vessel in safety, although so utterly 
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weakened hy the violonb cx*irtion I fcad used that I should 
never liave able to u]>on it but for the timely assist^ 
atice of wlio now, to my groat jo}', made his appearance 

(liaving h^ ramldod nj) t> ihti keel from the op])osito side of 
the Imll), and tlirtiw me the end of a ropo — one of those which 
had been attached to llie ^^pike^^. 

J laving barely escaped this danger, our attention was now 
directed t(i tlio »headful immim*iicy of aindher — that of 
absolute htarvatioii. Our whole stock (»f provision had been 
swept oveiboard in s]jitc of ail our rare in securing it, and 
seoing no bing<T the remotest j)ossihillty of obtaining more, we 
gave way, of us, to despair, wee ping aloud like children, 
and ueiiln i- »d'us atuuiijft ing to oiler consolation to the other, 
^iucli weakness can si-areely he t*i.>net‘ived, and to those who have 
never l)ecii siniilaily situated will no doubt appear unnatiiral ; 
but it must be remembered tliat <»ur inbelleets woo so entirely 
disordert'd by the lung cuurso of privation and terror to which 
We had been su})jocted, that we- cuiild not justly be considered 
at that peritKl ill the light, of ratunial beings. In subsequent 
perils nearly as great, if not. greater, I bore up wdth fortitude 
against all the evils of my situation, and l^^ers, it will lie seen, 
ovinctul a stoical pliilosophy nearly as incredible as his present 
childlike supinoness and imbecility — tlic mental condition mad' 
the difference. 

The. overtiii’uing of the brig, even with the consequent 
loss of tlie w irie and tiu*tle, would not, in fact, have roiuWed 
our situation more deplorable than before, <‘xce[it for the dis- 
appearance of the bedclothes ]>y which wu liad been hitherto 
enabled to catch raiii-w'ater, and of the jug in which we had 
kept it when caught, for we found the whole bottom, from 
wilhin two or three feet of the bends as far as the keel^ 
together with the keel itself, thkkly covered mth large larn&Jiit$^ 
which. ;^troced to he excdlent and highly mUiitiim food* Thus in 
two impoLt«^uit respects the accident wo had so greatly dreaded 
proved a benotit rather thim an injury ; it had opened to ^ a 
supply^of provisions which we could not have exhausted, usts^. 
it moderately, in a month, and it had greatly contributed to 
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onr comfort as regards^position^ wo being much more at our 
eiijpe, aud in inlhiilel^" less danger tlisin before. 

The diificaltyi however, of now obtaining water blinded us 
to all the benefits of the change in our condition. That wo 
might be rea<]}' to avail cuirselvca; as far as possible of any 
shower whicli might fall, we took olf our shirts, to make use 
of them, as we had of the sheets, not hoping, of coiir.se, to get 
morcMii tljj.s way, even under the. most favourable circumfitauec.s, 
than half a gill at a time. signs of a cloutl appeared during 
the day, ami the agonie.s of oiir thirst were nearly intolerable. 
At night Teters obtainrd about an hour’s disturbed sleep, but 
my intense sufierings would not permit me to close my eyes 
for a single moment. 

Antjniit 5- To-day a g*uitle hnn^zo springing up carried ii.s 
Jirough a vast (juanlity of seaweed, among which w'e were so 
fortunate as to lind eleven .small crahs, whicli a(rorde<l us 
several delhdou.s meals. Their shells b(*ing (juite sofu we ale 
thorn entire, and i\ un<l tJiat they irritated our tliirst far Je^s 
than the barnacles. Seeing no trace of sharks among the 
seaweed, wc also ventured to bathe, and remained in the water 
for four or live hours, during which wc cxjMuienced a very 
sensible diminution of our thirst. Wijre greatly refreshed, 
and spent the night someivhat more coinfortal>ly than Ix^fore, 
both of us snatching a little sleep. 

August 6, This day we were hles.^ed hy a brisk and continmd 
rain, lasting from about noon until after dark. , Bitterly did 
UTo npw regret the loss of our jug and carboy, for in s[)ito of 
the little means we had of catching the w'e might have 

filled one, if not both of them. As it was, we contrived to 
satisfy the cravings of thirst by sufToring the shirts to become 
fiatmrated, and then wringing them, so ks to let the grateful 
fluid trickle into our mouths. In this occupation wc passed 
; ifclie entire day. 

Avgust 7. Just at daybreak wo both at the samo instant 
. descried a sail to the eastward, and evidevilg coming toivards m / 
We imilod the glorious sight with a long although feeble shout 
of rapture^ and began instantly to make every signal in our 
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power, by flaring the Mhirt>3 in the aif, leaping as high as OQt 
weak condition would pcinat, and e\en by hallooing wit^aB 
the 8ticni^tli of otii lungs idtliough the 'vessel could not haro 
been Ic^s than fifteen inih •> distant llowevei, sUo still 
continued to mar onr hulk, ami we felt tint if she but held 
her present couise she must cvcntuall> tome eo (dose as to 
peiccive ii'i In about an houi alter we fii-^t di'-covcred her 
wo could chaih see the pi ojdo on in r det k"* Sin w*irs % long, 
low, and lakish lookinj; tops ul *-011001101, w ith i bla< k b ill in her 
foretop'.ail, and had ap[)innt]\ a full crew AVe now became 
aliiimd, loj we could Imdl} inngim it possible that she did 
not obsei ve us, and wc re appic hensi\( that irlie im ant to lea^e 
ns to ])ensh as we win — an nt of fiendish hub ml 3^, which, 
liowtvei imitdiblc it ina} appear, his Ikcii rcpcitcdly per- 
pctiritod at sea umhr timunstinn'i m»v m ul} similar, and 
by bojiigh who wtie n glided is Ixhui^nu to the human 
spein s In this iiisc mte, liowc \<i, b} tin nnuy of flod, we 

* riu c is4 of tho 1 of Host< u is out so tiiii li in ]ioint, and hsi 

fat in luinv n Us so rcit ukatlv luiilii to oin imn^ that I t-iuaot 
foiUai alliiihiig t) it hut Ihis of om hundicd aud thirty toil® 

huulcri aaihd from Uostou, with a i irg> of Juiub i an I i)iuvi«-inuR« for 
Suita t iot\ oii tho twtini of Ihiimlu 1^1], imhr tho command of 
( aptarn Lasm ui JIkk were eight souU on l«>arl, hesnlca tho captain, 
the mate, four aeamcn, and tlu <ojk, toguhcrwiUi a Mi Hu it, and a 
iiigtogul Uh Hiding to him On tit liftrcnlh, hiuing cU ucd the aboial 
of (horge t, slu spuing i h iK 111 i giK if wind fiorii thti»oatlt c«i8t, and 
wai ftoalh ittpsi/cd, hit, tin ii isl gung ly tie »w>iiJ, she ofuriwarda 
iightul riui lornHiiicd in this sili itiuii, withoii hre, and with ?ery 
UtUe pioYi^ion, foi Uic jaiio 1 ul wie htindud and eij/A^y rtrfte c/aye tfrom 
Heieiubei the filtecntU to him the twcntitilO, wlicii Ouptain Oaaneau and 
Ss|uu(l Badger, the only eurvu > 1 % wen taken oil the wieck hy the /Ume 
of Hull, Captiiii Fsathcrstotic, boiml home from Iho Janeiro When 
piuktd up till} Wire lu lititiuh Ub® loujdude 13* If , having drffUA 
above tuo (housand mi/< t ^ thi the ninth oi July the /bme fell in Witti 
the bug Jhonuo^ ( aptaiu Vcikins who laitdt I the two anfferefs tn 
Kenutheck Ihe xianUnc fioiu which we gather these details ends m 
the following words — 

It 19 natural to inquire how tlu y could float buch a vast distauee UfKdt 
the mobt frequented part of the Atlantic, and not bo discovered SH tl^s 
time. They votrt passed by mare than a dosen sad, one of whuh 
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were destined to be nibst happily deceived, for presently we 
were aware of a sudden commotion on the deck of tlio stranger, 
who immediately afterwards rnii up a British flag, and, hauling 
her wind, born up directly uiwui ua In half an hour moro we 
ibnnd ourselves in her caliin. Slic proved to ho tlin Jane Om^ 
of Liverpool, ra}»tain (iny, hound on a scaling and trading 
voyage to the South Seas jind Paciiic. 


riTAFmi XIV. 

The Jane Guy was a fine-looking topsail schooner of a hundred 
and eighty tons burden. Slie was unusually sharp in the 
hows and, on a wind in luodcrate wealluT, tlie fast(‘st sailer I 
have ever seen. Her (pialities, howi vei’, as a rougli sna-boat, 
wore nob so good, and her draught n{ water was by far too 
groat for the tr«v<le to which him was destined. For this 
peculiar service, a larger vessel, and one of a light propor- 
tionate ilranght, n desirable — .vay a vo.nm* 1 of from three to 
three hundred and filty tons. She should be lianjuc-rigged, 
and in other respects of a diffcicnt construction from the 
tisual South Sea slaps. It is absoiutidy necessary that slie 
should be well armed. She should Iia\e, say ten or twelve 
twtlve-pound carronailes, and two or thr(*n long twelves, with 
hrasa blunderbusses, and water-tight arm i bests for each top. 
Her anchors and cables should !«» of far gn atcr strength than 
is required for any othi*r «|mcics ot tracle and, above all, her 
^rew should be luiiuerous and efficient, not les^, for such a 
VMiel as I have described, than fifty tir sixty able bodied men. 
Jane Qvy had a crew of thirty-five, all able seamen, 

Hkem that ih^y co/uld dUtincQy m the jt*>opU on deck and on the 
fiyffinff lookmj at tkem^ tmt, to (he inrxjfrrM/tibil^ dimppoivfment of the 
0afndng and me%t thfy stifitd tk^ diefatee qf compOAtnen, hokt»d 

and crutUy ahawlon»d to thnrfoi^J* * 
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besides the captain and mate', but she was not altogetiier as 
woll armed or otherwise equipped as a navigator acquaint^ 
with the* diffieidtios and flangers of tlie trade could liave elosired. 

(-a}>tairi Guy was a gentleman of groat urbanity of manner, 
arid of considerable experiemeo in the Southern traffic, to 
which he had <levoU‘d the greater portion of his life. He waui 
(hfficieiit, however, in energy and, conseqtiently, in that spft^i 
of onterju-ise whif h is lierc so absolutely requisite/ Ho was 
jirirt owner of the ve-sel in wliich be sailed, and was invested 
with (liscrfdionary powers to <wuise in tlio South Seas for any 
cargo which might conic most readily to hand. He had on 
boani, as n^'Ual in such voyages, licads, looking-glasses, tinder- 
AV>rk.s, iix<*K, luitchets, .sa\vs, adzes, pianos, chisels, gouges, 
gimh'tK, files, 8poko-shav^^«, nisps, hanuners, nails, knives, 
scissors, razors, needh'S, thread, crock (*ry ware, calico, trinkets, 
and other «<imilar articles. 

The schooner sailed from Liverpool on the tenth of July, 
crosttod tin* tropic of Cancer on the twenty-fifth, in longi- 
ttnle 20" \V., and readied Sal, one. of the. Cape Verd Islands 
on the twenty-ninth, wh(*re she took in salt and other nocosh 
snriiis for the veyage. On the third <d August she left the 
Cujiq Verds and steered south-west, .‘Stretching over towar<k 
the const of llrazil, so as to crois the equator between the 
meridians of twenty-eight and thirty degrees west longitude* 
This is the coiirst* usually taken by vessels l>ound froni 
Europe to the Cape of Good Hope, or by that, route to the 
East Indies. Ily proceeding thus they avoid the calms and 
strong contrary currents which continually prevail on the coast 
of Guinea, wdiile in the emi it is found to be the shortest 
tv«a?fk, as svesttnly winds are never wanting afterwards, by 
which to reach the Cape. It was Captain Guy’s intention 
to tnako Ins first stoppage at Kerguelen’s Land — bard^ 
k»iOW for ivhat rt*ason. On the day wo ^vere picked up the 
schooin*r was ofl’ Capo St. Eoquo, iji longitude 31* W; ; 
so that, when found, we liad drifted probably, from noiHA 
to south*, no/ im thmn {hfrr^es / * 

On board the Jem Guiii we weie treated with all the kind* 
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nesft our distressed situition demamlocl. In about a f4>rtniglit, 
during which time we continued steering to the south-oast, 
with gentle breezes and fine weather, both Peters and myself 
recovered entirel}^ from the idfet ls of (nir Ijito ]>rivation and 
dreadful sufTcring, and we to reineinher wl)afc h«d 

passed rather as a frightful dream from which wo had been 
happily awakened, than as events winch had taken )>h»eo in 
sober aiwknaked reality. 1 hav4‘ since hmiul that this species 
of i)artial oblivion is usually brouglit about by sudden transi- 
tion, whether from joy to sonow oi* frmu sorrow to jen' -tho 
degree of hn-gctfuliiess ])eiiig proportioiu'd to tlio degr<‘c of 
difference in tlie exchange. Thus, in luy own case, 1 now 
feel it impossible to njalize the full extent of tho misery 
which I endured during the days spent upon tint hulk. Tho 
incidents are roincmbered, but not the ftM‘lings wliidi the 
incidents elicited at the time of their occurrence. I only 
jenow, that when they ^liil o<T.ur, I thtm thought human 
nature could sustain nothing more of agon}'. 

Wo continued our voyage for some weeks without any in- 
cidents of greater monjent tlum the occasimial imM‘ting with 
whaling ships, an<l more frequently with tho black or riglit 
whale, so calie<l in contradistinction to tbc spcrnnuvti. The,se, 
however, wore chiefly fotind south of the Uveniy-fifth parallel. 
On the sixteenth of September, being in the vicinity of tins 
Cape of Good Ho])e, the scliooner encount<»re(l her first gale of 
any violence since leaving Liverpool. 1ti this neighbonrhorrtl, 
:butW)re frequently to the south ami east the promontory 
(we \ycro to the westward), navigators have often to contmid 
with storms from the northw'ard, w'hich rage witli great fury. 
They always bring with them a Jieavy sea, and one of their 
most dangoroUvS features is l)je instantaneous c]ioi>j*ing round 
wind, an occurrence almost certain to take jdacc during 
the greatest force of the gale. A j>erfect liuiTicano will bt? 
blowing at one moment from the norlliwanl or n<irtb-east, and 
in the next not a breatli of wind will be felt in that direction, 
while from the south-west it will come out all at onefe with 
violence almost inconceivable. A bright spot to tho south- 
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ward is tlifi sure forerunner of the change, an<l vesseU are 
thus enahloil to take the proper precautions. 

It was about six in the morning when the blow came 00 
with a wliite ^qunll, and as usual from the northward. By 
eight it ]ia<l increased Mvy mueh, and brought down upon. 
iiM one of the most tiomendous seas [ had then ever beheld. 
Kvorytliing liad been rna'le as snug as posjsible, but the schoouot 
laboured exi'essively, and give evidence of her bad qualities 
as a wsvbocit, pitdiing her forecastle under at oa cry plunge, 
and with the greatest difficulty struggling up from one wave 
before ^he was bill led in anotlicr. Just before suusot tho 
bright spot tor which we had been on the look-out made its 
appeal a neo in the south-we'^t, and in an hour afterwards wo 
perceived the little head -ail ive carried H’ip]>ing listlessly 
against the inabt. In two nnmil* s moie, in spite of evoiy 
]ireparation, wo were liuilod (»n our beam ends as if by magic, 
and a perfect wihleiness of foam made a < le.ir breath over ua 
as we lay. The Mow from the south-west, however, luckily 
provetl to be nothing moie than a s(|uall, and we had the good 
fortune to right the lossel wdilmui the loss of a spar. A 
heavy cross sea gave us great trouhh* for a few hours after 
tliis, but towanls luornmg ive found ourselves in nearly as 
good condition a- before the gale. Captain Guy considered 
that he had made an escape little leSwS than mii-aculous. 

On the thirtecntli of Octohirwo came in sight of Prince 
Edward's I'slaiid, in latitude 4G* 53' S., longitude 37* 4G' jEL 
Two da} 8 alterw ards w'e found ourselves in ar Po-^ession Island, 
and presently passed the islands of Crozet, in latitude 42* 59' 
longitude 48* E. On tlie eighteenth wo made Kerguelen^e or 
Desolation Inland, in the southern Indian Ocean, and came to 
anchor in Christuia.s Harbour, having four fathoms of water. 

This island, or rather group of islands, bool's south-ea^t AtMDil 
the Oapo of Good Hope, and is distant therefrom nearly 
hundred leagues. It was first discovered in 1772 by 
Baron do Kergulen or Kerguelen, a Frenchman, who, tihinfcing 
the land to form a portion of an f^xtensive southern centinent^ 
mrriod home information to that etfect, which produced muoh 
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^dtdment at the timo^ The Government, taking the matter 
up, sent the baron back in the following year for the purpose 
of giving his new discovery a critical oxaminatiou, when the 
mistake was discovered. In 1777 Captain Cook fell in witli 
the same group, and gave to the principal one the name of 
Desolation Island, a title whitdi it cortuinly w<'ll deserves. 
Upon approaching the land, howc^er, the navigator might be 
induced tg pupposo otlnTwise, as ilie sides ol m<»st of the liills, 
from September to March, an» clntlied with very brilliant 
verdure. This deeeitfid appearance is caused by a small 
plant resemhling f-uxitniLns which is ahnndant, growing in 
large patches on a species of erumhling moss. Tlesidos this 
plant there is sea reely ii sign of vegetation on iho island, if 
we except smao coarse rank grass near the liarbour, sorao 
lichen, and a shrub uluch bears resonibhmce to a cabbage 
shooting into seed, and which has a bitter and acrid taste. 

The face of the country i"’ hilly, although noTio of th(‘ liills 
can be called lofty. Their tojis are piupctiudly covered with 
snow. There an* several Iiarhours, of n hieh CMiristinaa Harbour 
is the most convenient. It i-i the first to be m<*t with on the 
north-east side of the inland after pas.Ning tlic Cape Francois, 
which forms the northern shore, and by its ]n‘euliar shape 
serves to distinguish the harbour, its projecting point ter- 
minates in a high rock, through which is a Urge hoh*, forming 
a natural arch, Tlie entrance is In hititude 48* 40' S., longi- 
tude 69* 6' E, Passing in Jieie, good amlioiage^may bo found 
under the shelter of several small islends, W'hich form a 
sufficient protection from all easterly winds. l*roceeding on 
eastwardly from this anchorage ^>ou come to Wasp Hay, at 
the head of the harbour. This is a small basin, completely 
land-locked, into which you can go with four fathoms, and 
Und anchorage in from ton to tlirec, hard clay bottom. A 
ehip might lie here \vith her best bow’er ahead all the year 
rdliihd without risk. To the w'gstward, at the hear! of Wasp 
Bay, is a small stream of excellent water, e.-e-ily jirocured. 

Same* seal of the fur and hair opti cs are f-tiU to bo 
found on Kerguelen’s Island, and .s* a elcphants abound. Tho^ 
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feathered tribes are discovered in gr<tlt numbers. Paiguiiis 
are very plenty, and of these there are four different kinde. 
The royal iienguin, so called from its size and beautiful 
pliunag(*, is the largest. The tipper pai*t of the body is 
iistuilly grey, sonietinios of a lilac, tint ; the under portion of 
the ])ur(‘8t M'hito imaginable. The head is of a glossy and 
most brilliant black, th(j feet also. Tho chief beauty of the 
])luuiage, however, consists in ttvo broad stripes Mf a gold 
colour, which pass along from the head to tlie breivst. The 
bill is long, an<l citiier j)iiik or bright scarlet. These birds 
walk eri‘Ct, with a stately (‘arring**. They carry their heads 
high, with their wing.s drooping like two arms, and as their 
tails project from their budy iu a line with tho legs the 
resombljinc(« to a Iniuiau tigiiic is very striking, and would 
be apt to deceive the spnct^itor at a casual glance or in tho 
gloom of tin' evc'ning. Tht* r(»yal }>enguins which wo met 
with on Kcrgiirlen’s Ijand were rather larger than a goose. 
The other kin<ls *arc the luaccaroni, the jackass, and the 
rookery jjonguin. Tlu*se are mnch smaller, less beautiful in 
plumage, and diilerent in other res[>ects. 

15cside.'< the jHMiguin many other birds are here to bo found, 
uinong which may bo mentioned sea hens, blue peterols, teal, 
(lucks, J*orr Kgmont lions, shags, (.\ape pigecuns, the nelly, sea- 
swallows, teiiis, sea-gulls. Mother (Vrey’s chickens. Mother 
Carey's geese, or the gn'at ptderel, and lastly, the albatross, 

'flu.' great pclorcl is as huge as the common albatross, and 
is oarnivon>us. It is frequently called the break-bones, orosprey 
peterel. They arc not at all shy, and when properly cooked 
are palatablo food. In ilying they sometimes sail very close to 
tho Surface of tho water, with the wings expanded, without 
appearing to move them in the least degree, or make afiy 
exertion wdth them whatever. 

The albatross is one of the largest and fiercest of the S^uth 
Sea birds. It is of tho gull species, and takes its prey on the 
wing, noYor coming on laud except for the pufpose of brewing, 
\ Ikitwoc'n tliis bird and the penguin the most singular friendship 
exists. Their noMs ajv con'^tnictcd with great unifotinity^ upon 
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a plan concerted batwecA the two apecies — that of the albati’oss 
being placed in the centre of a little square formeil by the 
nests of four penguins. Navigators have agrixMl in calling an 
assemblage of sucli encamjiuients a rookerji, 'Jliose rookeries 
have been often tloscnl>od, but as my roailris may not all have 
seen these descriptions, and as I shall have occasion lioreafter 
to speak of the i>cnguin and albatross, it will not be aiiiiss to 
say soqetslnng hero of their mode of building and living. 

AVhon the sciison for incubation arrive.^ tlie birds assemble 
in vast mnnbers, and for some flaj s appear to lx*! deliberating 
upon tlie proper course to bi) juirsiu d. At length tlioy proceed 
to action. A level piece of ground is selected, of suilable extent, 
usually comprising t.hreti or four acres, and siliiatctl as near 
tho sea as possible, being still lH‘yon<l iu reach. The fi]jot is 
chosen with reference to iu evenness of surface, and that is 
preferred which is i\nt h^ast encumbered with stones. This 
matter being arraie;^*(h tlie birds j)rt>coed witl» on<* accord, and 
actuated apparcJitly by o?»o mind, to trace out, witli matbmnati* 
cal accunwy, either a .square oi- other parallelogi'anj, as may 
best suit the nalure of tlio gjound, and of sulTicient size 
' toammimodido easily all ibc birds a^sembl- d, and no riioro 
— in this particular seeming dt*torniincd up<>n preventing 
tho access of future stragglers who have not yrarlicipaled 
in tho labour of tho <fncnrn[uiiont. One side of tlie place thus 
marked o«it runs paralhd with the water's edge, and is hdt open 
for ingros.s (»r egress. 

Havmg defined the limits of the rookery, tb(‘ colony now 
begin to clear it of every species oi rublush, j>icking up stone 
by stone, and carrying them outside of the lines, and close by 
them, so as to form a wall ou the three inlan<l sides. Jiist within 
^Is wall a perfectly level and smooth walk is fonnecl, from six 
to mgl&t feet vride, and extending around the oiicauqtment — 
thus serving the purpose of a general promenade. 

; *the next proctiss is to partition out ilie whole area into small 
squares exactly equal in size. Ibis is done by' forming narrow « 
paths, very smooth, and crossing each other at riglit angled . 
throughout the entire (Extent of the rookery. At each iuterr 
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scciiou of these paths the nest of an ^Ibatross is constrtictiedi 
and a penguin's nest iu the centre of each sijiiare ; thua eyei^ 
penguin is simounded ]>y four albatrosses, and cacli alhatroas 
by a like nurrilHT of penguins. Tlie penguin’s nest confiist$ of 
a iKilo in t he earth, very sliallow, being only just of sufBcie]|t 
depth to keep her single egg from rolling. The albatross is 
somewhat less simple in her arrangements, erecting a hUlo(dc 
abont a foot high and two in iliametcr. This mado of 
eartli, seaweed, and .shells. On its summit eho btftlds her 
nest. 

Tim birds take, especial care never to leave their nesta 
unoce.u]>ie(l for an instant iluring the period of incubation, or 
indeed until the young iirogoiiy are sufficiently strong to take 
caro of ihemselvt's. While the male is absent at sea in search 
of food, the female remains on duty, and it is only upon the 
return of Ikt partner that ventures abroad. The eggs are 
never left uncovere<l at all — while one bird leaves the nest, the 
other nestling in by its shle. This precaution is rendered 
nocc.s$ary by the thievish propen-sities prevalent in tlie rookery, 
the inhabitants making no scruple to pniloln each other's egg«i 
at every good o{)portunity. 

Although there arc .some rookeries in which the penguin 
and albatross are the sole population, yet in most of them ^ 
variety of oceanic birds are to be met with, enjoying all tha . 
privileges of citizemshijs and scattering their nests here and/ 
there, wdierevcr they can lind room, never interfering, however, ’ 
with the station.s of tho larger species. The appearance of stidh 
encampments when seen from a distance is exceedingly singulaiv 
The wiiole atmosphere just above the settlement is darkened, 
with the iinmen.se number of the albatross (mingled with the ; 
smaller tribes) which are continually hovering over it, : 

going to the ocean or returning home. At the same time 
crowd of penguins are to bo observed, some passing to and ; 
in narrow alloys, and some nuuching with the military stordt \ 
soiljp^liar to them, around the general promenade'^ground./: 
encircles the rookery. In short, survey it os wo 
can be more astonishing than the spirit of ' 
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evllieed by these feathered boiHga, and iiothiiip surely can he 
hotter calculated* to elu-it reflection in every welbregiiUfoil 
Initnim intellect. 

On the morning after our ariival in Christmas Hurhour, tho 
chief mate, Mr. Patterson, look the hoat^^ aiid (.dtliough it was 
somewhat early ifithe Reason) wont m K'arch of seal, loving 
the captain ami a young relation of his on a point of hirron 
land to Jho we.stward, tlioy ha\iug some bu.sine.ss, wlH>se nature 
I could not ascertain, to trau-net i?i tlie ititerior of tlio island. 
Captain (luy took with him a hottU*, in w’lidi was a ^^^ded 
letter, and made hi*> way lrt»iu tlie point on whi^h he wus 
on Rhorc Unvards oie* of tho lii.^he^-i poahs in the jdaee. H is 
probable that his de'-mn was to loave tin* lettei o?i that Induht 
for eonio vewl w'hicli he exi»ectt d to come afu r liiiu. A'' <»o»i 
ae We lost sight of him w*o pmeeedod (Peters and m\ self In mg in 
the mate’s boat) on our eriiise aioiind the roast, looking h»r eal. 
In this buRino-s we were oerupioil about tlir4*e weeks, exemin 
ingwith gieat rare e\ cry nook and rorncr, ma only of Ki rguelen h 
J jand, but of the seveivil small islamls in the vieirdtu Our 
labours how'cvcr, w( n* not crow m 1 w itli any impoi tant siircesR 
Wc saw a great m,iny f'ui seal, but tiiey wore e\<eeilingly shy, 
and with the greatest cNertions wo could only proruro three 
hundred and fifty skin^ m all. Sei elephants were abundant, 
especially on the western roast oi the inainhind, but of I hose 
We lulled only twenty, ami this with great difficulty. On tho 
smaller ibland.^ we di 3 (weied a gc.od many of thedjair wniI, Imt 
not inoleBt them. Wc rotuined to the srhooner on the 
eleventh, where wo found (hqdain Guy an*! his ne]»l)ew, who 
gave a very bad arcount of th** inteiioi, representing it as one 
of the most dreary and utterly barren countiios in tla‘ world 
l%ey had remained two nights on the island, owing to *umo 
mioanderstamUng on the jiart of the second mate in regard to 
th^ sending a jolly-boat from tho schooner to tak^i tltcm off. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Ox the twolfthwc nuiilc.sail fro mChristniaf^ Harbour, retraebg 
our sv'iiv to tiio westward, and Jeaving Ma«on^ri Island, one of 
Crozot'fci group, on tlio larboard. We afterwiirdi passed Prince 
Edward’s Island, leaving it also on our left; then, steering 
more to the northward, made, in hfteon ihiys, the isfanda of 
Tristan d’Acunha, in latitude .‘17’ 6' S., lougitiule 12® 8' W. 

This group, now so well known, and which consists of three 
cinMilar islands, was lirst discovered by the J^>rtugncse, and 
was visited afterwards by tlie Dutch in 1043, and by the 
Prench in 1707. The thn‘e islands togetlicn- form a triangle, 
and are distant Irorii each other about ten miles, there being 
line oj)Cu passages between* The land in all of them is very 
Idgh, especially in Tristan d’Acunha, projmrly so called. This 
is tht^ Jurge.'.t of the group, being fifteen miles in circumference, 
and so elevated tliut it cati be seen in clear weather at the 
distance of eighty or ninety miles. A )»art of the land towards 
the north rise.s more than a thouHaiid feet perpendicularly from 
the sea. A iabloland at this height extends back nettrly to 
the ct'iaro of tlu^ island, and from this tabielaml arises a lofty 
cone like that of Twiorille. The lower lialf of this cone id 
clothed with trees of good size, but the uj)per it^gion is barren 
rock, usually hidden among the clouds and covered with snow 
during the greater part of the year. There are no shoals or 
other dangers about the island, tlio shoics being remarkably 
bohl and the w'ater deep. On the north-vre«tern coast is a bay, 
witlyi beach of black sand, w here a landing with boats can 
easily effccte<l, provided there be a southerly wind. Plenty of 
(^xcoilent water may here be readily procured; also cod and 
oth^ fish may bo taken with book and lino. 

The next island in point of size, and the most tvestwaidly of 
the gi’tnip, is that called the Inaccessible. Its precise situotioii 
' is 37® 17' S. latitude, longitude 12® 24' W. It is seven<or eight 
in circumference, and on all sides presents a forbiddbgand 
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pFecipitoti^ asi>cct. lU U)p is perfectly flat, aiul the whole region 
is sterile, nothing growing upon it except a few stunted shrubs. 

Nightingale Island, the sniallest aud most southerly, is in 
latitude 37* 26' S., longitude 12* 12' W. Off its southern 
extremity is a liigli ledge of rocky islets ; a few also of a similar 
appearance are seen to the nurth-ea.'st. The ground is irregular 
and sterile, and a deop vall<*y pariirdly sc'parates it. 

The shores of these islands abound, in the proper soasojj, with 
seadions, sea-elopbanta, the hair ainl fur seal, together witli a 
great variety of oceanic birds. Whales ia‘c also plentiful in their 
vicinity. Owing to the ease with wdiicli these various unitutds 
were hero formerly taken, the group hjis been much visitetl since 
its discovery. 'I'li*^ Dutch and Frencli freqiienteil it at a very 
eai*ly period. In 1790 Chiptain i*aUen, of the ship of 

Philadelphia, made Tristan d*Acuiiha, wdiere he remained seven 
months (from August 1790 to A])ril 1791) for th(i purpose of 
collecting sealskius. In this time lic gathered no Jess than live 
thousand six hundred, and say.s Unit he W'ould liave had no 
difliculty in loading a lai ge shi]) with oil in thice, weeks. Upon 
his arrival ho found no (juadrupe<k, witli the e.\ce]>tion of a few 
wild goats ; the island now abounds with all our most valuable 
domestic animals, which liave been intrt>dncetl by subsequent 
navigators. 

I believe it was not long after Captain ratte.nw visit that 
Captain Colquhoun, of the American brig IJelaet/, touched at the 
largest of the islands for tho j^urpose of rofn^shment. He 
.planted onions, potatoes, cabbages, and a great many otlier 
vegetables, an abundance f»f all which arc now to be met with. 

In 1811 a Captain Haywood, in the Nm:at<f visited Tristan. 
He found there three Americans, wdio w'cr(' residing u[>on the 
islands to prepare sealskins and oil. One of these men was 
named Jonathan Lambert, and he called himself the sovereign 
of the country. He had clf7ared and cultivated about sixty 
noies of land, and turned his atUmtion to raising the cofl'ec plant 
and sugar-cane^ with which he had heaa furnished by tiie 
American Minister at Kio Janeiro. This settlcTnent, how^ever, ^ 
wias Anally abandoned, and in 1817 the islands were take^ 
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{KtBsession of by the BritiRh Government, vrbo sent a ^tacbment 
for that purpose from the Cape of (Jood Hope. They did nots, 
however, retain lon^; but, upon the evacuation of the 
country as a Ihiti&li po?'^e«M<»n, two or three English families 
took iij) their rosidenre lliere iixlepcridently of the Govemlneiit^ 
On the twcnty-fiftl) of Murr h 1824, the Berwick, Captain Jeffrey* 
from London to Van Oifunen h T^nd, arrived at tlie place, where 
they found an Entrlidiiiian of the name of Glass, formerly a 
corporal in th<* Jlritihli artillery, lie (daimed to bo supreme 
governor of tlie iblands, and had under his control twenty-one 
men and three womfuj. He give a veiy fa\ouraMe account of 
the sjdnhnty of the climate and nf the piodiictivenesa of the 
soil. The popuhitKJii occupied th« nl^el\^*« chieil} in collecting 
sealskins and sea elephant oil, with wlii«h they traded to tlio 
Ca|)o of Good Hope, GLl^s owning a small schofuier. At the 
jiciiod of our arrival the govt mor was still a resident, but his 
little commuiiil} had multiplhsl, tin re hnng fifty-^x persons 
upon Tiihtan, besides a smaller settlement of seven on Night- 
ingale Ibland. We had no ilifliculty in procuring almost every 
kind of ufresluueiit wdiich W'c required — sheep, hogs, bullocks, 
rabluts, poultiy, goat:^, fhh in great variety, and vegetables 
wore abundant. Hav ing come to aindioi close in with the large 
island, ui cigliteeu fathom^, we toi>k all we wanted on board 
very conveniently. CajiUin (hiy also f»urch;ised of Glass five 
hinulr<*d sealskins and some i \ orv , Wc i eniairn d hei o ft week, 
during which the prevailing winds weio from '.he northward 
and w^'stw’iird, and the wcatlu r bomcwliat lr*zy. Oji the fifth 
ofNovemberwT niado sail to the southward and vi’estward, 
w'ith the intention of hav ing a thorough search for a group of 
islands called the Amora<, rt'spccling whoso existence a great 
diversity of i>}»inion has existed. 

Tbescr islands are said to liave been di>coYcred as early aa 
1762, by the comniiuider of tho ship Aurora, In 1790 Captain 
Manuel do 0>anido, in tli«‘ ship Princtss, Kdonging to the 
Roj al rhilii»pine Coiupauy, sailed, as ho asserts, directly among 
‘ them. lu 1794 the bpnnibh corvette Aitirmda went with tho 
,^otoriniiiatioD of ascertaining their precise situation, and in a 
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jpaper puDlishod by iheftoyal Hydrographical Society of Madrid 
in the year 1809, the following language is used respecting this 
oapedition: — ‘‘The corvette Aimhla practised, in their ij^fi- 
mediatc vicinity, from the twenty-lii'st to the tAvcJity-sovoiith 
of January, all the necessary observations, and measured by 
chronometers the (lifforcnce of longitiuhj between these islands 
and the port of Solcdad in the aMalniiias. The islands are 
three; they are very nearly in the sanu* meridian ; tlic centre 
one is rather low, ?m<l the otiicr two may be soon ai nine leagues 
distance.” Tho obsorvaiions made on board the Airtrida, give 
the following results as the precise situation of ouch island. 
Tho most northern is in latitude bT 37' 24" S., longitude 47** 
43' 15" W.; the middle one in latitude 53“ ii' 40" S., longitude 
47“ 55' 15" W\ ; and the ino.-^t soutliern in latitinlo 53“ 15' 
22" S., longitmlc 47“ 57' 15" W. 

On the twcnty-scA’cntli of Jannriry 1820 Captain James 
Weddell, of the British navy, sailed from Staten Land also in 
search of tho Auroras. He rei>orts that having ma<lo ilie most 
diligent search, and passed not only immediately over tho spots 
indicated by the commander of the Aimvla^ but in every 
direction throughout tho vicinity of those spots, hv, could dis- 
cover no indication of land. Tliese conflicting statements have 
induced other navigators to look out for the islands ; and strange 
to say, while some have sailed through every inch of sea where 
they aire sup}>oscd to lie without finding them, there have been 
not a few who declare positively that they have scon them, 
’knd,6\en been close in with their shoics. It was Captain 
Guy’s intention to make every exertion within liis power to 
eettle the question so oddly in dispute.* 

We kept on our course, l>etw*ceii the south and we^jt, wdth 
variable weather, until the tw^entictli of tho month, when we 
Vi ourselves on the debated ground, being in latitude 53“ 

' longitude 47“ 58' W, — that is to euy, very nearly upon 

'A/ . 

' * Amoag the vessels which at rarions times have pr/)fe:»se(l to meet with ^ 

. ^ Auroras may ho jnentioned tho shixi San Migud, in 1769 the ship 
vrfittwa, in 1774 1 tho brig Pearl, in 1779 ; and the ship Dolores, in 1790/ 
^ey aS agree in giving the mean latitude 58* S. 
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the spot indicated as the situation of thr^ moat southern of the 
group. Not perceiving any sign of land, we continued to the 
westward in the parallel of fifty-threo degrees south, as far as 
the meridian of fifty degrees we.st. Wo then stood to the north 
as fin* as the parallel of iifty-two degrees south, when we turned 
to the eastward, and ko])t our parallel hy <loul>le altitudes, 
morning and evening, and imuidian altitudes of the planets 
and moon. Having thus gone castwarclly to the meridian of 
the western coast, of Georgia, we kept that meridian until wc 
wore in the latitude from which wc set out. We then took 
diagonal courses throughout the entire exiient of soa circum- 
Bcrilied, keeping a look-out constantly at th<! masthead, and 
repeating onr examination with the greatest care for a period 
of three weeks, during which the weather was remarkably 
pleasant and fair, uiih no haz<‘ whatsoever. Of course we were 
thoroughly satisfied that, whatever islands might have existed 
in this vicinity at any former period, no vestige of them 
remained at the present day. Since my return home I find 
that, the same ground was traced over, with equal care, in 
1822, by Cai)tain Johnson of tlio xVmcrican schooner Hmry^ 
an<i >»y Captain Morrell in the American schooner fFa»p — in 
both cases with the same result ns in oiir own. 


CHAPTER XVL 

had been Captain Guy’s original intention, after satisfying 
himself about the Auroras, to procceil through the Strait of 
Magellan, and up along the w'estern coast of Patagonia ; but 
information rmdved at Tristan d’Acunha induced him to steer 
to the southwani, in the h«>pe of falling in irith some small 
♦ islands said to lie about the parallel of 60“* S., longitude 41* 
20' W. In the event, of his not discovering these *lands> he 
^ designed, should the season pm e favourable, to push on towawls 
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thePoI^. AccorditigJii', on the twelfth of December, wo made 
sail in that direction. On the eighteenth we found oumlvos 
about the station indicated by Olnas, and cruised for three days 
in that neighbourhood without finding any traces of the islands 
ho had mentioned. On the twenty-first, tlic W'oather b(dng 
unusually pleasant, we again made sail to the southward, witli 
the resolution of j^enotrating in that course as far as possibh'. 
Before qptering upon this portion of my narrative, it may be 
os well, for the information of those reinlers wdio have paid little 
attention to the progress of discovery in these regions, to give 
some brief account of the \'ery few attcnnpta at njacldng the 
Southern Pole whicli have hitlierto been made. 

That of Captain 0<K)k was the fir>t of which we have any 
diHinct account. In 1772 he hailed to tiio south in the JUt^olu* 
ikm^ accompanied by Lieutenant Fnrneaux in th(^ Admilmr.. 
In December he found himself as far a.s the fifty-eigldh parallel 
of south latitude, and in longitude 20'" 57' K. Ilen^ lie mot 
with narrow fie]<ls of ico, ab<»ut eight or ten inches thick, ami 
running north->v(*6t and s(Mith (*ast. This ice was in largo cakes, 
and usually it was packed so closely tliat the vessels had great 
difficulty in forcing a passage. At this ])erio«l Ca]>tain Cook 
supposed, from tlie vast number of binls to he. seen, and from 
other indications, tliat lie was in tin* near vicinity of land. He, 
kept on to the southward, the weather being ext'.ecdingly cold, 
until bo reached the sixty-fourth parallel, in lonj^itude .‘18 1 i* li. 
Here he had mild weather, with gentle bre(‘zes, for fit e days, 
tlie thermometer being at thirty-six. In January 1773 the 
vessels crossed the Antarctic circle, but did not succeed in 
penetrating much farther; fnr, upon rtiaching latitude Gl" K>', 
th<^ found all farther j»rogress impeded by an immense body 
of ice, extending all along the southern horizon as iar ns the 
could reach. This ice was of every variety, and some largo 
floes of it, miles in extent, formed a compact mass, rising (jighteen 
or twenty feet above the water. It being late in tlitj swison, 
aud no hop(» entertainf-d of rounding the>ie obstnictions, Captain • 
Cook tfow reluctantly turned to the northward. 


In the November fidlowing he reiujwed Ins search in 
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Antarctic. In latitnde 59* 40' he njct^ivith a strong 
setting to t)ie sontlnvanl. In DoceTnl)Cr, when the vessels were 
in latitiide 07” .'U', longitude 142* 54' W., the cold was exces- 
sivo, with heavy gales and fog. Here also birds wore abundant; 
the albatross, the penguin, and the petcrel especially. In 
latitude 70* 23' foiyio large islands of ice were encountere<l, 
and shortly afterwards the ch^uds to the southward wore 
observed to Ixs of a snowy wliitcncss, indicating the vicinity of 
fiold-ico. In latitude 71* 10', longitude 106“ 54' W., the navi- 
gators were stopped, as boforo, an iinmciise frozen expanse, 
which filh-d the whole area of the hnuthern horizon. The 
northern odgci of this exjuinso was ragged and broken, so firmly 
Wf‘dgcd together as to be utterly impassable, and extending 
about a mile to the southwanl. Ihdiind it the frozen surface 
was eoJu[Kirativcly stiiuolh for some distance, until terminated 
in the extreme background by gigantic ranges of ice mountains, 
the one towering above the other. Captain Cook concluded 
that this vast field reached the southern pole or was joined to 
a continent. Mr. J. N. Ih 7 noldhi, whoso great exertions and 
perseverance have at length succeeded in getting set on foot a 
national expedition, partly for the purpose of exploring tliese 
regions, thus speaks of the attempt of the We 

are not surprised that Captain Cook was unable to go beyond 
71“ 10', but wo ai'c astonished that he did attain that point 
on the nioridifin of lOG' 54' west longitude. Pidraeri^ I^d / 
lies south of the Shetland, latitude 64*, and tends to the 
southward and westward faidher than any navigator has yet 
penelx‘aU*d. Cook was standing fur this land when his progress 
vma arre^,ted by tlio ice ; which, wo apprehend, must always bo 
the in that point, and so early in the season as the sixth 
of January — ami wo should not be surprised if a portion of the 
icy mountains described was attached to the main body of 
Palmer’s Land, or to some other portions of land lying far^b^ 
to the southward and westv^ard,” > 

In 1S03 Captains Kteutxeniftorn and LUiausky were dth 
spabehed by Alexander of Russia for the purpose of cirennif i 
^vigating the globe. In endeavouring to get southi they 
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ii6 farther than 59* in longitude 70* 15' W. They here 
met witli strong currents sotting eastwardly, 'Whaler M^ere 
abundant) but they saw no iee. In reiiard to thi«» voyage, !Mr. 
Koynolds obsiTves that ICivut7cn«'terii Jiad arrived whoi’c ho 
did earlier in tlio sta**!)!! he must ha\e encoiinlorod ice \ it was 
March when he rcaclit'd the latitude specified. Ti»o winds pro- 
vailing^ as they do, fiom the soulhwaid and ueslward, had 
carried the floes, aitletl by curi< nis into that k y region Ixmnded 
on the north b} Georgia, e.tst l>\ Sainiwn h Land and the Woutli 
Orkneys uud west by tln‘ South Shetland Islandni. 

In 1822 Ca])taiu flames \V^‘ddell, (d* tlie Jlritish navy, wnth 
two very small vchsclf, peiietialcd iartlnr to the f^outh than 
any previous navieatni, and this, too. without encountering 
extraordinary diflicultn^^. lie states that altboiieli lie was 
frequently liennned in bv ue /^^//rijreaching thefeNenty second 
parallel) yet, upon att»iining it, not a jiaitnlo w*is to be dis 
covered, and that upon ariiving at the Litiiudi* of IV IT/, no 
iicldS) and only t]in‘e islands, of ire uwe visibh*. It is soino- 
what remaikable that, although vast flocks of lurds were seen, 
and other usual indhations of Ian 1, and although, ‘-ouih of the 
iihetlands, unknown coasts were observed from the must head 
tending southwardU, Weddell dita:<iuiageh the idea of land 
existing in the polar legions of the fiouth. 

On the eleventh of January 1^23 Captain lieni.iniin Morrell, 
of the American schooner jrasj}^ saih^d from Kgrgnelen’H Land 
with a view of penetrating as far south as possible. On the 
first cf February he found himself in latiMidc 64" 52' S., long! 
tilde 118" 27' K The following passage is extracted from his 
journal of that date : — “ Tlie wind soon freshened to an eleventh 
Icnot breeze) and we embraced this opportunity of making to 
the west; being, however, convinccil tliat the faithcr wc went 
south beyon I latitude sixty-four degrees, the less ice was to bo 
apprehended) wo stc^ered a little to the bouthwanl, until wo 
the Antarctic circle, and were in latitude 69" 15' R |n 
tins latitude there was m field-ice^ and very few i/ o islands in^ 

/ Jifndertbe date of March fourteenth I find also this enirat 
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— “The Situ was now entirtl\' free of fifrld-ice, and there were 
not more Mian a d(»/(‘n ioc islaiids in sight. At the same time 
the tomijeraturo of the air and water was at least thirteen* 
degrees higlier (intire mild) than wo had ever found it between 
the }>iirallels of sixty an<l sixty-two south. We wore now in 
latitude 70“ 14' S., and tlio temperature of the air was forty- 
seven, and that of the water f(jrty-f(jur. In this situation I 

found thti variation to )>o 1 T 27' oahterly per azimuth 

I liavo several ])assed within the Antarctic circle, on 

(liftere.iit moridians, and have uniformly found the temperature, 
both of the air and the water, to becoiiK? more and more mild 
the farther I advanced )>oyond the sixty-fifth degree of south 
latitude, and tluit tho v.vriation decreases in the same propor- 
tion. Whilf3 north of this latitude, say between sixty and 
sixty-tive soutli, we frequently Itad groat difficulty in finding 
a jiassage for the vessel beUvecn tlie immense and almost 
inmunerablc ice islands, sumo of M'hioJi wore from one to two 
nulos in circumfenmee, and more tlian five hundred feet above 
the surface of the water.’* 

Being nearly destitute of fuel and water, and without proper 
instruments, it being also late in tlie season. Captain Morrell 
was now obliged to put back, without attempting any farther 
progress to tho westward, although an entirely open sea lay 
before him. He expresses the opinion that, had not these over- 
ruling considoraiions obliged him to retreat, he could have 
l)enolratod, if not to the pole iUelf, at least to the eighty-Mth 
parallel. I have given his ideas respoctiiig Uiesc matters som<^ 
what at length, tliat tho reader may have an opportunity of 
seoi^ how far they were borne out by my own subsequent 
experience. 

In 1831 Captain Briscoe, in tlic employ of the Messieors 
Enderby, wbale-ship owners of London, sailed in the brig . 
Lmly for the South Seas, accompanied by the cutter JVelOi 
On the twenty -<u'ghth of February, being in latitude 66’ 30' 
'longitude 47“ 13' E., he descried land, and “clearly disqovdwil 
through the snow the black peaks of a range of iQOuntBHi]| 
r^mning E.S.E.** He remained in this neighl^rbood didmg ^ 
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the whole of the following month, but was unable to approach 
the coast nearer than within ten leagues, owing to tho boister- 
ous stiito of tho weather. Fitiding it impossible to make 
farther discovery during this seiHOii, lie returned northward to 
winter in Van DiemeuVs J^and. 

In tho beginning of 1832 he again proceeded southwardly, 
and on the fourth of Feliruary land was seen to tho south-east 
in latitude C7® ir>', loiigitinh^ ilO"* *29' AV. This v as soon found 
to be an island near the hcmlland of tlio country he had first 
discovered. On the twenty-first of tho luonth lie succuiodod in 
landing on tho latter, and took pos.'^ession of it in tho name of 
William IV., calling it Adelaid<‘/s Island, in lionour of tho 
English queen. These parliculars being made known to tho 
Itoyal Geographical Society of London, tho conclusion was 
drawn by that body “ that there is a continuous tract of land 
extending from 47® 30' E. to GO® 20' W. longitude, running 
the parallel of from sixty-six to sixty-seven degrees south 
latitude." In respect to this coiJcln.sion, Mr. Itcynolds 
observes, ** In the correctness of it wc by no Tuoans concur ; 
nor do tho discoveries of Briscoe warrant any siicli inference. 
It %vas within thc.se limits tliat Weddell jiroceedcd south on a 
meridian to tho east of Georgia, Sandwich I<aiid, and the South 
Orkney and Shetland Islands.” My own experience will bo 
found to testify most directly to the falsity of tho conclusion 
arrived at by the Society. 

These are tho principal attempts wiiich have been made at 
penetrating to a high southern latitude, and it will now be seen 
that there remained, previous to tho voyage of the Jane^ nearly 
riuree hundred degrees of longitude in which the Antarctic 
• rircle had not been crossed at all. Of course a wide held lay 
before us for discovery, and it was with feelings of most intense 
interest that 1 heard Captain Guy express his resolution of 
pfulitng boldly to the southward. 
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CITAITEU XVIL 

Wr 1 o])t our oour^'C «^outll^\«a^lU for four <1 xy*^ riftt r giving up 
llio flc.utli for (fla^s’s IbJands, without inciting with any ice at 
all. On the twenty-sixth, at noon, wo wei»‘ m latitui]e 63* 23' 

S , longitinlo 41® 25' W. Wc now suw sovtial largo ico islands, 
anil 11 floe of held uo, not, liowo\or, of any great extent. The 
w Hills g. noi.ill} blow from the south last or the north east, but 
w 010 \i ry light. Will novor we liad a wistoily wind, which* 
was boldom, it wa*> iiivaiiabK at ton led with a rain squalh 
Every day wt Ind more i»r ^•^s snow. The tliLniionieter, on 
tlio tw'ont}*'>oMMith, ''lood at that) U\«' 

Janutntt 1, This da) wo louml our elves completely 

fieiuimJ in by the he, and our pro'^pocts looked cheerless 
indeed. A stiong gale bh w^ duiing the whole forenoon from 
tho north-east, and dro\o largo laLcs of the drift againat the 
ludder and countor wdth such \ioleiue that we all trembled for 
the oonsoquonocs 'Fowaid^ evening, tho gale still blowing 
w uh fiiiy, a Jai'ge tiold lu front sepaiatcd, and wo were enabled, 
by carrying a press ot sail, to force a passa je through the smaller 
flakes into m mo open water beyond. As wo ajiproached tlus 
s{)ace wo took in sail by degrees, and ha\iDg at length got 
char, lay to under a single reefed foresail. 

Janunri/ 2. Wc had now tolerably p\'a^ant weather. At 
noon we found ourselves in latitude 61>* 10' S., longitude 42* 
•JO' W, having crossed tho Antaictic circle. Very little ice 
was^^o bo seen to the southward, although large fields of it lay 
behind us. Tliis day we rigged some sounding-gear, using a 
large iion pot capable of holding twenty gallons, and a line of 
two hundred fathoms. Wo found the current sotting totho 
north, about a qtiai ter of a mile per hour. Tho temperature 
of tho air w^as now about thiity-thrcc. Hero we found tho 
'•variation to be 1 28' easterly per azimuth. ' - e 

January 5. We had still held on to the southward wilho^' 
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atty vcry^rcat impe dtnjpnU. On ibis morniu;', however, being 
in latitude 73’ 15' E., longitude 42® 10' W,, wo wore again 
brought to a stand by an immonso exjiaiihc of firm ice. Wo 
ftaw, nevortholoss, much open water to tlio soutliward, and felt 
no doubt of being able to reach it e\ontnally. Standing to the 
eastward along the edge of the Iloe, we at length eaine to a 
passage of about a mile in width, throui’h which we warj>ed 
our way sundown. Th*^ sea in wliicli wv now wore w'as 
thickly covered wdlh ice island^ but had no jit*ld ice, and we 
pushed on boldly as K foie. The c»)ld did not •‘cem to inclease, 
although we had <uo\v veiy frerjucnlly, an<l iif)\v ;uul th mi hail 
squalls of great \ io!(‘iu c. lunnonse flocks of the .ilbiitioss flow 
over the Khooner this day, going fuaii south c ist to noilh 
west. 

Junaaty 7. The s^a .still reimtined putty W'ell opr n, so that 
we had no diilicult} ni hohling on our dnii^e. To the w^c t- 
ward wo saw siuno iceboigs of incudible ki/c, and jn the 
afternoon jiassed \<ry iumi one whosi Miinnnt ccnild not have 
been less than four hurdiiMl fathonu from tin* surface of tho 
ocean. Itsgiilhwas pioIub’},at tlie ba'-e, thu e-i]uu icih of 
a league, and several streams of w.ibr \uie lunning from 
crevices in its We reniaine<l in siglit of this island two 

days, and then only lost it in a ff»g. 

.Junmry 10. Eaily this morning we had the misfortune to 
lose a man overboaul. lie was an Aimncan, named Peter 
Vredeuburgh, a native of New York, and w'as one of tho most 
« i valuable hands on board the schooner. Tn iroing <»ver tho l)os\ a 
ilia foot clipped, and he fell between two cakes of ire, never 
rismg again. At noon of this day wm* were in latitude 78' 30', 
longitude 40’ Iff' W, The cold was now excessive, and W'o 
bad hail squalls continually from the north w aid ami uLhlwaid. 
lathis direction also we saw several mrirc immense irebergs, 
«*^4Udtbe whole hoiizon to the eastw'ard appeared to bo blocked 
iBSp with Selddco, rising in tiers, one mass al>()ve tho othen 
S0uqi 4 driftwo^ floated by during tho evening, and a great 
^ qfifUiitity of birds flew over, among which w’eie ncIlicH, pctcrels, 
'';idbatrosfte8| and a large bird of a brilliant blue plumage. Tha 
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variation hero per azimuth was lessfthan it had Leen pre- 
viously to our passing the Antarctic circle, ' 

January 12. Our passage to the south again looked doubtful, 
as nothing was to he seen in the direction of the pole but one 
apparently limitless fioo, hacked by absolute mountains of 
ragged ice, one precipice of Mhich arose frowningly above the 
other. Wo stood to the westward until the fourteenth, in the 
hope of finding an entraiiro. * 

January 14, This morning we reached the western extremity 
of the field which had impeded us, and, weathering it, came to 
an open sea, without a particle of ice. Upon sounding wdth 
two hundred fathoms, we hero found a current setting south- 
wardly at tlic rate of half a mile per hour. The temj^erature 
of the air was forty-.soven, that of the water thirty-four. Wo 
now sailed to the* southward without mei‘ting any interruptioa 
of moment until the sixteenth, when, at noon, wo wore in 
latitude 81" 21', longitude 42"* W. We here again sounded, 
and found a current setting still southwardly, and at the rate 
of three-(piarters of a mile per hour. The vaiiation per 
azimuth had diminished, and the temperature of the air was 
mild and pleasant, the thermometer being as high as fifty-one. 
At this period not a particle of ice was to bo discovered. 
All hands on board now felt certain of attaining the polo. 

Januaiy 17. Tliis day was full of incident. Innumerable > 
nights of birds flew over us from the southward, and several 
were shot from the deck : one of them, a species of pelican, 
proved to be excellent eating. About midday a small floe of 
ice was scon from the masthead off the larboard bow, and 
upon it there appeared to be some large animal. As t&e 
weather was good and nearly calm, Captain Guy ordered otti 
two of the boats to see what it was. Dirk Peters and myself , 
tiocomponied the mate in the larger boat. Upon comii^ up. ^ 
with the floe, wo perceived that it was in the possession of 
gigantic creature of the race of the Arctic bear, but faf . V 
. exceeding in size the largest of these animals. J^ing^VOQ / 
armed^ we made no scruple of attacking it at once. • 

shots were fired in quick suGcession, the most of whieh 
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effect apparently in llie head ami body. Nothing dis- 
couraged, however, the monster tlirovr himself iiH)m the ice, 
and swam, with opou jaws, to the boat in wliich were Peters 
and myself. Owing to the confusion wliich ensued among us 
at this unexpected turn of ilio adventure, no person was ready 
immediately with a second shot, and tlii^ bear liad actually 
succeeded in getting ludf his vjist bulk aertvss our gunwale, 
and seizing one of the men by the small of his back, before 
any efficient moans were taken to rejn?l him. In this 
extremity nothing but tluj prom]>tness and agility of Peters 
saved us from destruction. liCiaping upon the back of the 
huge beast, he jdiinged the blade of a knife behind the neck, 
leaching tlio spinal marrow at a blow. Tins brute tumbled 
into the sea lifeless, and without a struggle, rolling over 
Peters as he fell. Tin; latter soon rccovorc*! himself, and a 
rope being tlirown him, he secured the carcase before (mtering 
the boat. '\Ve tin n returned in triumph to the sclH)oncr, 
towing our trophy behind ns. 'J'his bear, upon a^lmeasiirc- 
ineiit, proved to be fjill liftceii feet in his greatest length. 
His w'ool WAS perfectly white, and very coarse, curling tightly. 
The eyes wore of a blood red, and larger than those of the 
Arctic l>oar — the .snout also more rounded, rather resembling 
the snout of the bull-dog. The meat was tender, but ex- 
cessively rank and fishy, although the men devoured it with 
acridity, and declared it excellent eating. 

Soatculy had we got our prize alongside, when the man at 
Ihe masthead gave the joyful shout of land on (he atfxrhoard 
h*)m / All hands were now upon the alert, and, a breeze 
springing up very (ipjwrtunely from the noithward and east- 
. iVtud, we were soon clone in with the coast. It provc/l to bo 
a low rocky islot, of about a league in circumference, and 
alt^oihor destitute of vegetation, if we except a s|X}cioB of 
pl^ckly pear. In approaching it from the northward, a 
iingular ledge of rock is seen projecting into the sea, and 
^ strong resemblance to corded bales of cotton. 
Atoniid this ledge to the Avestw^anl is a small bay, ht the 
of which our boats effected a convenient landing. 
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It did not take ns long to expIoRTC every portion o{ the 
island, but, ^Mtli one exception, wo found nothing worthy of 
oiir o}>^civalion. In the southern extremity, we picked up 
near the shore, h«df bn lied in a i)de of loose stones, a piece of 
wood, wliich 8ei*iiied to have formed the prow of a eanoe. 
Theie lja<l liCfu <»vidently sonm attempt at car\ing upon it, 
and (’aplain (hiy f.imn^d that lie made out the figure of a 
tortoise, but the n^semblaiice did not strike me vo’y forcibly, 
lk‘sides this prow, if such it were, wc found no other token 
that any Ihiiig creature had ever be>m heie before. Around 
the coast we dis( 0 \ejed oci*adoiial snudl Hoes of ice — but 
tlii'i^o w’oio \(*i\ fVw. Tile exact ‘•it u it ion of this islet (to 
whieii ("aptedn tJuy gaM* the name of Ik'uneL’.s Islet, in honour 
of lii-^ partner in the uwnerdiip of tiie m hooiicr) is 50' S. 
latitude, *112“ ‘JO' W . lon.utude. 

We had now' advaneMi to the southward more tlu.n eight 
dr'gieis farther than any pivvious navigator^, and the sea still 
lay pel Icedy ripen licforo ns. We found, too, that the variation 
unitor mly decreased as wo {‘roceedod, and, what was still more 
suipiising, that the tempciature of the air, and latterly of the 
water, becarnr' inildei% The weather might even be called 
pleasant, and wx had a steady but very gentle >>i*oeze always 
fr(»m some noitliern point of the compass. The sky was 
usually clear, with mov and then a slight appearance of thill 
vapour 111 the southern horizon — ^this, however, was invariably 
of brief duration. Two difficulties alone presented themsslvoa 
to our \iew; we w’cro getting short of fuel, and symptoma of 
scuny had occurred among several of the crew. These c<>nt* 
sidurations began to impix'sa upon Captain Guy the necessity 
of roturninsr, and ho spoke of it frequently. For my own part» 
confident as 1 w^is of soon arriving at land of some description 
upon the course wo wore pursmng, and having every reason to 
believe, from pref>ont appearances, that we should not find* it 
the sterile soil mot with in the higher Arctic latiiudcet I 
warmly pre8^ed upon him the expediency of perseverisg^ ilt 
least for a few days longer, in the direction we wore 
^ bolding* So tempting an opportunity of solving the fjtiiA* 
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problem in regard to an Antarctic continent had never yet been 
afforded to man, and I confess that I felt myself bursting with 
indignation at tho timid and ill-timed suggestions of our 
eommaiultr. I believe, indeed, that wliat I could not refrain 
from saying to him on this head had the effect of inducing him 
to push on. While, therefore, I cainiot but lament the most 
unforinnato and "bloody events which immeiUately arose from 
my advicef I must still be allowed to feel some degree of 
gratification at having been instrumental, however remotely, 
in opening to the eye of science one of the most intoiisely 
exciting secrets which has ever engrossed its attention. 


CHAPTER XVIir. 

January 18. This morning ^ we continnetl to the southward, 
with the same plea.'iarit ucather as before. 1'ho sea Wiuii 
entirely smooth, the air tolerably warm and from the north- 
east, the temperature of the water fifty -three. We. now again 
got our sounding-gear in order, and, with a humlred and fifty 
fathoms of line, found the current setting towards the polo 
it the rate of a mile an hour. This constant tcmlency to the 
^i^OUtliward, both in the wind and current, wiused some degree 
of speculation, and even of alarm, in difibreot quarters of the 
schooner, and I saw di'^tinetly that no littlo impression had 

The terms monunff and cveai/ifj, which I h,ivo inadc use of to avoid 
(»bfasioA in my narrative, as far as must not, of course, bo taken 

is fheir ordinary sense. For a long lime |*ast wc had no night at all, the 
being coiititmal. Tlie dates throughout are aecorvliri^' Uj nautical 
attd the bearings must be understood as per conipans, 1 would also 
in this place, that I cannot, in the hrst portion of what i/i here 
pretend to strict accuracy in re8j>t'Ct to ihtfrs, or latitudi;s and 
l^gltodes, •having kept no regular jonnial until after tlo pniod of which 
.Vm ftrst portion treats lit many instances I have relied alUigether upon 
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been made upon the mind of Captaip Guy. He '^as cxecod- 
ingly sensitive to ridicule, however, and I finally succeeded in 
laughing him out of his apprehensions. The variation wa^s 
now very trivial, hi the course of the day we saw several 
large whales of tlio right species, and innumerable flights of 
the albatross pass(*d over the vessel. AVe also picked '«p a 
bush, full of red b<‘rries, like those of the hawthorn, and the 
carcase of a singular-looking land aniimal. It wa? three feet 
in length, ami but six inches in height, with four veiy^ short 
logs, the feet armed with long claws of a brilliant scarlet, and 
resembling coral i)i substance. The body was covered with a 
straight silky liair, ]>orfoctly white. The tail was peaked like 
that of a rat, and about a foot and a half long. The* head 
resembled a cat’s, with the exception of the ears— these were 
flapped like the cars td* a dog. Th»'. iedh were of the same 
brilliant scarlet as the claws. 

Jaimarij 10. 'ro-day, being in latitude 83** 20', longitude 
•13® f)' AV. (the sea being of an extraordinarily dark colour), 
W’o again saw land from the masthead, and, upon a closer 
scrutiny, found it to be one of a group of very large islands. 
The shore was precipitous, and the interior seemed to be well 
wooded, a circumstance which occasioned us great j<>y. In 
about four hours from our first discovering the lan<l, wo came 
to anchor in ton fathoms, sandy bottom, a loaguo from the 
coast, as a high surf, with strong ripples hero and there, 
rendered a nearer approach of doubtful expediency. The two 
largest boats were now ordered out, and a party, well armed 
(among whom were Peters and myself), proceeded to look for 
an opening in the reef which appeared to encircle the island, 
uffter searching about for some time, we discsovered an inlet, 
which we wore entering, when w^e saw four largo canoes ptit 
off from the shore, filled with men who seemed to be well 
lUTUcd. AA\^ waited for them to come up, and, as they moved 
with gre^it rapidity, they were soon within hail. Captain Guy 
row held up a Avhite handkerchief on the blade of an oar, 
w^heiitthe strangers made a full atop, and commenced a loud 
jabbering all at once, intermingled with occasional shonta, in 
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w]rich could ili£»tingj^iish the words Arnmn^ nm / and Lam>tr 
harm/ They continued this for at least half an hour, during? 
which we had a good opportunity of observing their appoamnee. 

In the four canoes, which might have been fifty feet long 
and five broad, there were a huii<lred and ten savages in all. 
They were about the ordinary stature of Kuropoans, but of a 
more muscular and brawny frame. Their complexion a j(‘t 
black, wi^i thick and long w'oolly hair. The,y wore clothed 
in skins of an unknown black aiiitnah bhaggy and silky, and 
made to lit the body vvitli sonic degree of skill, tlic hair being 
insido, except where turned out about the neck, wrists, and 
ankles. Their arms consisted principally of clubs, of a dark 
and apparently very heavy w'ockI. Sonic spt?ars, how’cvor, 
were observed among them, headed with flint, and a f(*w 
slings. The bottoms of the canoos w'crc full of black stones 
about the size of a large egg. 

When they had conchuh'd their liarangne (for it Hoar 
they intended tlieir jabbeiing for such), one of lluuii "who 
Bcemed to be tins chief stood up in the prow of his canoe, and 
made signs for us to bring our boats alongside of liirn. This 
hint we pretended not to iind(Tstanil, thinking it tlio wiser 
plan to maintain, if possible, the interval between us, as their 
number more than quadrupled our own. Finding t.lus to bo 
tho case, the chief ordered the three otlu'i* canoes to hold 
bock, while he advanced towards us with Ins own. As soon 
as he came up with us he leaped on boar4l the largest of our 
boats, and seated himself by the side of C.iptain (jiuy, pointing 
at the same time to the schooner, and repeating the wonls 
Anamoo-moo/ and Ijma-Lamaf Wc now ]>nt hack io the 
vessel, the four canoes following at a little, distant,*. 

Upon getting alongside, the chief ovinceil symptoms of 
extreme surprise and delight, clapping his hands, slapping his 
thighs and teeast, and laughing obstreperoudy. llis hdlow'crs 
bdiind joined in his merriment, and for some minutes the din 
was so excessive as to be absolutely deafening. Quie t being 
a^ length restored, Captain Guy ordered the boate to Uf 
hoisted up as a necessary precaution, and gave the chief 
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(whoso name wc soon found fo Too-^it) to understond tliat 
wo oonld admit no more tlian twenty of his men on deck at 
ono^ time. With this arrangement he appeared perfectly 
satisfied, and gave some directions to the canoes, when one of 
them approached, tlio rest remaining about fifty yards oflt 
Twenty of the savogos now got on board, and proceeded to 
ramble over every part of the deck, and scramble about 
among the rigging, nuiking themselves much at home, and 
examining <‘Vfry arti^di^ with great inquisitiveness. 

It was quite evident that they had never before seen any 
of the white race, from whose complexion indeed they appeared 
to recoil. They IxdieviMl the tJanc to be a living creature, and 
6ceiru*d to be afraid of hurting it with the points of their 
spears, carefully turning them up. Our crew were much 
amused wdth the eonducl of Too-wit in one itistanco. The 
cook was splitting some wood near the, galh-y, and by accident 
struck his axe into the deck, making a gash of considerable 
depth, I'lu^ chief imraodiatidy ran up, and pushing the cook 
on one side rather roughly, commenced a half-whine, half- 
howl, strongly indicative of sympathy in what ho considered 
the sulTerings of tlio schooner, patting and smoothing the gash 
witii his liaiid, and washing it from a bucket of sea-water 
which stood by. This was a degr(*<3 of ignorance for which 
we wore nob prepared, and for my part I could not help 
thinking some of it afleeted, « 

When the visitors had satisfied, as well as they could, theft: 
curiosity in regard to our upper worts ^hey were admitted^' 
below, wlion their amazement exceeded all bounds. Their 
astonishment now appeared far too deep for words, for they 
roamed about in silence, broken only by low ejaculations 
The arms afforded them much food for speculation, aud they 
were suffered to liandle and examine them at leisure. 1 do^ 
not believe that tlioy had the least suspicion of their actual 
use, but rather took them for idols, seeing the care wo had 
of them, and the attention with which wro watched tiheHf: 
movemuuts while handling them. At the great guns 
wonder was redoubled. They approached them with 
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BQlork of €he profound^t reverence and awe, but forbore to 
examine them minutely. Tliere were two large mirrors in tlio 
cabin, and hero was the steme of their amazement. Too-wit 
was Uxe first to apfiroach thorn, and he had got in the middle 
of the cabin, with his face to one and his Imck to the other 
before be fairly perceived them. Ui>on raising liiw eyes and 
seeing his reflected self in ilte glass, I thought the savage 
would go^mad, but upon turning short round to make a 
retreat^ and beholding himself a second time in the oj>po8ito 
direction, I wiis «'ifriud he would ex])iro u])on the spot. No 
persuasion could prevail upr»n him to take luiothcr look, but 
throwing himself upon the floor with his face buried in his 
hands, he remaiii(*<l thus until we were obliged to drag him 
upon deck. 

The whole of the savages were admitted on board in this 
manner, twenty at a Ume, Too-wit being buffered to remain 
during the entire period. W<» .saw no disposition to thievery 
among them, nor did w'e miss a bingle ai title alter their 
departure. Throughout the whole, of tlieii visit they evinced 
the most friendly manner. I'liore w'cro, however, home j>oints 
in their demeanour wdiich wc found it impobsihlo to undoi- 
stond ; for example, wc could not get them 1o .nppM»adi several 
very hmrmless objects, such ah the Hcbooner’s sails, an egg, an 
open book, or a pan of flour. ^Ve endeavoured to asrrrtaiii 
if they bad among them any articles wdiicli might be turned 
to account in the w^ay of traffic, but found great difficulty 
in bein^' comprehended. We, made out, m veitlieless, what 
gtcotly astonished us, that the islands abounded in the large 
tortoise of the Gallipagos, one of wdiich wc haw in the canoe 
of Too-wit. We saw also some luhe de mcr in the hands of 
one of the, savages, who was grecUily devouring it in its 
notnirai state. These aaomalics, for they were such when 
eoi^idered in regard to the latitude, induced Captain Guy to 
.Wish for a thorough investigation of the country, in the boxio 
bf^aking a profitable speculation in his discovery. For my 
owst'partf anxious as 1 was to know something more of these 
ishtedsi 1 was still more earnestly bent on prosecuting the 
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voyage to tho southward without del^jr* We had^ now fine 
weather, but there was no telling how long it would last^ and 
being already in the eighty-fourth parallel, with an open 
before us, a current setting strongly to tho southward, ami tho 
wind fair, I could not listen with any patience to a proposition 
of Btoj)ping longer than was absolutely necessary for tho health 
of the crow and the taking on board a proper supply of fuel 
and fresh provisions. I represented to the captain tlnit we 
might easily make this group on our return, and wint-er hero 
in the event of being blocked up V>y the ico. He at length 
camo into my views (for in some way hardly known to myself 
I had acquired mucli influence over him), and it was (inally 
resolvo<l that, even in the event of our finding Itirhe de mer^ we 
should only stuy here a week to recruit, and then push on to 
the southward w'hile we might. Accordingly we rnado every 
nec4>ssiiry preparation, ami under the guidance of Too-wdt got 
the Janr tlinmgh the reef in safety, coming to anchor about a 
mile from tho shore in an excellent bay, completely land-locked, 
on the soiith-oaslorn coast of tho main island, and in ton 
fathoms of water, black sandy bottom. At the head of this 
bay tliero wore three fine sjwings (we were told) of good water, 
and we Haw” abundance of w'oo<l in the vicinit}’. The four 
canoes follow^nl us in, keeping, however, at a respectful “ 
distance. Too-wit liimself remained on board, and upon our 
dropping anchor, invited us to accompany him on shore, 
and visit liis village in the interior. To this Captain Guy 
consented, and ten savages being left on board as hostages^; 
a party of us, twelve in all, got in readiness to attend Ab 
chief. AVc took care to be well armed, yet without evincing 
distrust. The schooner had her guns run oiitj her 
boarding-nettings up, and everj' other pwper precaution was 
taken to guard against surprise* Directions were left with the 
chief mate to admit no person on bt^ard during our absence^ . 
and in the event of our not appearing in twelve hours^ to aend 
the cutter with a swivel round the island in search of us. ^ 

At every step we took inland the conviction forced kaeH 
upon us ^at we were in a country differing essentially 
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my visited .bv civilised men.' Wc saw nothing with 

which wo had be<^u fomcrly conversant. Tho trees reseml)le<l 
no growth of either the torrid, the tomporate, or tho northern 
frigid zones, and were altogetlicr iinliko those of tie* lower 
soiuhern Intitudos wo had filready traversed. The very rocks 
were novel in their mass, thoir colour, ami thoir stratification ; 
and the streams themselves, utterly incredible as it may apjiieai*, 
had so little in common with those ot‘ other climates, that wo 
were scmpuloiis of tasting them, and indeed liad difiiculty in 
bringing ourselves to believe that their ijualities %vere jnirely 
those of nature. At a small brook which cn»ss(‘d our path 
(the first we had reached) Too-witaiid his atttuidaiits halted to 
drink. On ficcount of tho singular character of the water, we 
refused to taste it, su|*[>osirig it to be polluted ; a?id it was iu>t 
until some time afterwards we came to understand that such 
was tho ap{H*arauce of the streams througliout tlu^ w]K)Ie grouj;. 

I am at a loss to give a distinct idea of tho nature of this liquid, 
and cannot do so without many words. yVhhotigh it Ho wed 
with rajiidity in all dedivities wliere common water wmdd do 
so^ yet never, except when falling in a cascade, Junl it the cus- 
tomary appearance of iimpubfij. It mnertlieless, in jioint 
of facty as perfectly limpid as any lirnestoiie water in exi.stcuce, 

• the difleronce being <»n]y in a[»pearance. At first sight, and ■ 
espockilly in cases where little declivity was found, it boro 
]^6mblanoe, as reganls cotiHi^tency, to a thick infusion of gutn- 
ambie in common water, ihit this was only thef least remark- 

• its extraordinary qualities. It was not colourless, nor 
was it of any one unifonu colour — presenting to the eye as it 
flowed every possible shade of puride, like the hues of a change- 
cible silk. This variation in shade was produced in a manner 
which exdited as profound astonishment in the min<]K of our 
p^ty as the mirror had done in the case of Too-wit Upon 

' collecting a basiofub and allowing it to settle thoroughly, we 
perceived that the whole mass of liquid was made up of a 
number of distinct veins, each of a distinct hue ; that these 
v^^inis did not commingle ; and that their cohesion was.peribct 
^ particles among tbomselves, and impe^ 
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f«*ct in regard to neighbouring veins. \Tpon passing blade 
of a knife athwart tlio veins, the water closed over it immedi^ 
atcly as %vit!i us, and also, in withdrawing it, all traces of the 
pa^^sage of tiio knife were insLantly obliterated. If, however, 
the blade was ])abso<l down ticcuratcly between the two veins, a 
p(‘rf(‘ct si'paration was < 'ii‘ctf‘cl, wliich the power of cohesion 
did not iminodiatfly n^ctify. The phenomena of this water 
formed tlic first d'diriite link in that vast chain of .apparent 
miracles witli which 1 was destined to )>o at length encircled. 


(niAlTKK XIX. 

AVk weio nearly three liours in reaching the village, it being 
more fliun nine miles in the intenf»r, and the path lying through 
a rngged country. Ah w'e passed along, the party of Too-wit 
(the whole hundred and ten savagts of the canoes) was 
luoiucutarily strengthened by wnaller detaehTnents, of from 
two to hIx or seven, wbieh joine<l ns, as if by accident, at 
• dilferent turns in tlio roatl. There apj»cared so much of system 
in Ibirf that I could not help feeling distinct, and 1 spoke to 
Captain Guy of my apprehensions. It was now too late, how* 
ever, to recede, aiul we. concluded that our best security lay in 
evincing a perfect confidenee in the good faith of Toi>-wit, W© 
accordingly went on, keeping a wary eye upon the manoeuvres 
of the savages, and not permitting them to divide our numbeti 
by jjushing in between. In this way, {>assiMg through a pre^ 
cipitous ravine, we at length reached what we w^ere told wa© 
the only collection of habitations upon the island. As we easn© 
in sight of them, the chief set up a shout, and froquenti^ reN> 
peated the word KIod-Kloek; which we supposed to be Hi© 
name of the village, or per}iai>s the generic name for vtUagea.. 

The •dwellings were of the most miserable descriplioii 
imaginable, and, unlike those of even the lowest of the savegp 
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races with which maiij^ind arc acquaiutod, wore of no uniform 
plan. Some of thorn (and those m'O found Ijolongod to the 
Wemj^oos or Yamjmsy tlio jp^out men of (ho lajul) c(»nsistc(l of 
a tree cut down at aiK>ut four foot from tlic root, with a largo 
black akin throvin over it, ami hanging in loosi' fohU uikui the 
ground. Under this the savage nostlod. Others \\t‘ro formed 
by means of rough limbs of tiocs, with tlic withered foliage 
upon tham, made to recline at an anulo of forty-tivo degrees 
against a bank of clay, hea]K*d up, vvitlumt regular form to the 
height of five or hix feet. Otln r‘-, again, were mere holes dug 
in the earth ])erpen(ii<nlarly, and rovc^rod over with simiLir 
branehes, these being remo\t‘d when tlie tenant was ab(mt 
enter, and pulled on again wduii hi‘ had entered. A lew wore 
built among the forked Jiinhs ol tiers as they Mood, tlie upper 
limbs being paitially cut through, so to bend over n[Min tlm 
lower, thus forming thirlvtr shelter from the W’^atlier. The 
greater number, liowevcr, consisted of small shallow eaveriis, 
apimrcntly scratched in tin* face of a preeipilon-* le<lge of daik 
stone resembling fuIlcVs earth, with nhieli three sitles of Iho 
village were bounded. At the door of ea<*h of the^e priniithe 
caverns was a small rofk, whicli the tenant carefully placed 
before the entrance up<m leaving his resiib*nee, ff»r what 
purpose 1 could not ascertain, as tlio stom* itself wa.s never of 
eufficient size to close up more than a third of the opmiing. 

This village, if it were worthy of the name, lay in a valley 
of some depth, and could only be approached from the houth- 
ward, the precipitous ledge of which I h ue already spoken 
eatting off all access in other directions. Through the middle 
the valley ran a brawling stream of the fearne m t^ical-lookiiig 
vmter which has been described. Wo saw he^eral strange 
animals about the dwelling.^, all appearing to lx; tlioroughly 
^ .domesticated. The largest of those creatures resembled our 
eommon hog in the structure of the body and snout ; the tail, 
however, was bushy, and the legs slender as those of the 
antelope. Its motion was exceedingly awkward and indecisive,^ 
and we'^never saw it attempt to run. We noticed also several 
animals very similar in appearance, but of greater length id 
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and covfjrod with a black woobi Tht*ro were a great 
variety of tamo fowk running about, and these seemed to eott- 
stituU' the lood of the natives^ To our astonishment wo 
hiiw hl.uk alhjitroHs among these birds in a slate of entire 
doinc*sti(at»on, going to sea tieriodically for food, but always 
ivlurniiig to the AilLigo as a home, and noting the southern 
.shore in the vicinity as a place of inouliation. There tliey were 
joinc<l by their iinniils the pelicans as usual, but tW.se latter 
never ff^lloAved them to th<* dwidlings of the savages. Among 
tin* other kinds of i.oim fowls \uno <lnckb, dillt'piiig very little 
tioiu tho eanvas-luck of our <»\vn country, black gannets, and 
a large bud not unliKe the lui//ard m appeaianco, but not 
cainivorourH. Of fidj iluie .^cenuMi to be a great abundance. 
We Siiw during our \Hit a (juantitv t»f dried haluioii, rock-HHod, 
blue doi|ihins, inackeiel, blackhsh, sk»Lte, <onger-eels, clephantr 
iihli, mullets, soles, paiKU lisli, leather jackets, gurnards, hake, 
floumlci.s, paraenta'^, and lunuiueiablo other varieties. We 
notned, too, that most of them were mmilai to the iish about 
the group <if the Loid Auckland Islands, in a latitude as low 
as fifty-om* ilegives .south. The (iailipago tortoise was also 
very plentiiul. We baw but tew wild uni mals, and none of a 
laigc bize, oi of a .speei(*b uith which we were familiar. One 
or two fteipcnts of a ioriuidable aspect crossed our path, but 
the natives paid them little attention, and we concluded that 
th(*y wore not venomous. 

As we ap])rotti hed the \illage with Too-wH and his party, a 
vast crowd of the ]»cuple rushed out to meet us, witli lend 
bhoul^, among which we could only dibtingui*<h the everlaating 
Jnonf>f)-moo! and Lama-Lama I Wo were much surprised at 
pciweiving that, vMth one or two exceptions, these newcomers 
wore entirely naked, the skins being used only by tlie moln of 
the canoes. All the weapons of the country seemed also to be 
in the [lOb^es^ioii of the latter, for there was no appeanutce of 
any among the villagerb. There wore a great many women 
and chililron, the fonuer not altogether wanting in what 
be termed poi'boual beauty. Tliey wore straight, 1^1, and 
wcU formed^ with a grace and freedom of carriage not to be 
< 
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found ift civili«od Bocictjr. Their lips, however, like ihoee of 
the men, wore thick and clumsy, so that, oven when laughing, 
the teeth were never disclosed. Their hair was of a finer 
texture than that of Uie nmloH. Among tlieso naked villagers 
there might Iwve been ten or twelve wlio were clotiicd, like 
the party of Too-wit, in dri^sses of blsick skin, and armed with 
lances and heavy clubs. These appeared to have groat 
influoncQ among the rest, and were always addressed by the 
title Wam^Qo. Tliese, to<», u-ero the leimuts of the black skin 
pidaccs. That of T(»o wit ^vas f<itu<itcd in the centre of the 
village, and was mnelj larger and suinewhat better constiaictcd 
than others of its kind. 'Hh* tree which formed its supiKirt 
was cut off at a distance of twelve ieet or Uieroabonts from 
the root, and llejm wore bcvoral branches left just below 
the cut, these serving to exl<*nd the covering, and in this 
way prevent iu ila])piug about the trunk. 'J'he covering, 
too, which co«feiate<l of four \ery largo skins fastened 
together with uooden skewers, ^va^ .^erund at the ]>otb>m 
with jK‘gs driven through it ami into the ground. The 
floor strewed M’ith a (juantity of <lry leaves l>y way of 
carpet. 

To this hut we M*ere conductcxl with great solemnity, and 
as many of the natives crowdutl in afUT us as possible. 
Too-wit seated himself on the leaves, and made signs that 
should follow his example. Tiiis we did, and presently hmnd 
oorselvea in a situation peculiarly uncomfortablb, if indt'ctl not 
critical. Wo wore on the ground, twelve in number, with the 
savages, as many as forty, sitting on their hnnts so closely 
around us that, if any disturbance had arisen, we should have 
found it impossible to make use of our arms, or indeed to have 
risen on our feet. The pressure was not only inside the tent, 
but outside, where probably was every individual on the 
whole island, the crowd being prevented from trampling us to 
deaili only by the incessant exertions and vociferations of 
Too-vit. Our chief security lay, however, in the presence of 
Too-vTit himself among us, and we resolved to stick by him 
dosely, as the best chance of extricating ourselves from the 
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dil^mmai Baorificing him immediately upon the appeeiv 
ance of hostile dfsigm 

After some trouble a certain degree of quiet was restoredf 
when the chief addressed us in a speech of great length, and 
very nearly resembling the one delivered in the canoes, with 
the exception that the Anamoo-moosJ were now somewhat 
more strenuously insisted u])on than the LamorLanmt We 
listened in profound siloncc until the conclusion of his {larongue, 
when Captain CJuy replied by as^iuriiig the chief of his eternal 
friendship and good-will, concluding what he. had to say by a 
present of several strings (»f blue }>eiuJs and a knife. At the 
former the monarch, mucli to <»ur surprise, turned up his nose 
with some expression of ctuitcTiipl ; but the knife gave him 
the most unlimited sati^^faction, and be immediately ordered 
dinner. This was handed into the tent over the heads of the 
attendants, and consisted (»f the palpitating entrails of a 
species of unknown animal, probably one of the siimdeggcd 
hogs which wo lia^i ohsorsed in our approach to the village* 
Seeing us at a loss liow to prociHnl, he began, by way of 
setting UK an example, to dovtuir yard after yard of the 
enticing food, until \vc could iw'^sibly stand it no longer, and 
evinced such manifest symptoms of rebellion of stomach as 
inspired his majesty with a degree of astonishment only 
inferior to that bnmght aliout by the looking-glasses* We 
declined, however, partaking of the delicacies before us, and 
endeavoured to make him understand that %vo had no appetite 
whatever, having just liuished a hearty 

Wlien the monarch ha<l made an end ot his meal, we com« 
menced a series of cross-quei^tioning in every ingenhms manner 
we could ilevise, with a view of discovering what were the 
chief proiluctions of the country, and whether any of them 
might be lurnotl to profit. At length bo seemed to have some 
idea of our moaning, and offered to accompany us to a part of 
the eoast whore he assured us the bicke de mer (pointing to a 
specimen of that animal} was to be found in great abundance. 
We were glad at this early opportunity of escaping firom the 
oppression of the crowd, and signified our eagerness to pro* 
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eeed« Ve bow left tho tent, and, accompanied by ibe whole 
population of the villa^ followed tho chief to the souih-oast/'ri 
oa^emity of the island, not far from the bay where our vosko 
lay at anchor We waited here for about an hour, until th< 
four canoes were brou^lit round by K>jno of the savages to oui 
station. Tho whole of our party then getting into one o 
them, we were paddled along tho edge of the reef before men- 
tioned, and of another still farther out, where, we saw a fargreatci 
quantity of hirhc Je mn than the uldest seamen among us hac 
overseen in thojsogmups of tho lower latitinles moat celohratot 
for this article of commerce. AVc staycil near these roofs onl} 
long enough t<j satisfy ourselves tlnit we could easily load i 
dozen vessel<^ with the animal if nr((‘ssary, when wc were 
taken alongside tho scluxmer, and parted with Too-wit, aftei 
obtaining from him a j)romisc that he would bring us in tlu 
eourse of twenty-four hours as m»iJiy of the canvas back ducks 
and Oallipago Uirtoises as bis canoe'» would hohl. In tin 
whole of this adventur<5 wo saw nothing in tho <lcmc»anoui 
of the natives calculated to eicato suspicion, with tl»o single 
exception of the systematic manner in which their pmty wa' 
strengthened dating our route from tlio schooner to tin 
village. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The chief was as good as his word, and we were soon plenti- 
fully supplied with fresh provision. We found the tortoises 
oa fine as wo hod ever seen, and the ducks suqtassed our irest 
irpeeies of wild-fowl, being exceedingly tender, juicy, and well 
flavoured. Besides tbese, the savages brought us, upon our 
makiDg them comprehend our wishes, a vast quantity of brown 
eeleiy and scurvy-grass, with a canoe-load of fresh fish and 
some dAed. The celery was a treat indeed, and the* scurvy** 
B proved of incalculable benefit in restoring those of our 
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men who had bhown Hymptoms of d^case. In a \ery short 
time wo had not a single person on the biekdist. We had also 
]denty of other kinds of fresh ])rovi8ion, among ^liich may be 
m<ntioiied a sj»rHiea of ftliell hsh resembling the mussel in 
shajm, l»ul with the l.istt^ of an oyster. Shrimps, too, and 
jnawns wtio Ji]>iindant, and al))atross and other birds’ eggs 
with daik bhelh. AS'e took in, too, a plentiful stock of the 
flesh of the hog which 1 have mentioned before. ]NJost of the 
men foimd it a palatable food, but 1 thought it libhy and other- 
wise disagreeable. In letuiii for the^e good thing'^ we pre- 
benUnl the nativeb with blue htstds, brass trinkets, nails, 
knivo'«, and j>i«‘ccs of ii d cloth, they being fully delightcMi in 
the exchange. We edjiblidio*! a n\gular market on shore, 
just uiidertho guns of the schooner, wiieie our haiterings wore 
cariied on with every a[>peai.mee ot good faith, and a degree 
of order which tlieir umdiiet at the vill.tge of Khck-Kiuck had 
not led us to e\])e(t from the savages. 

Matt CIS went on thu« very aiiutably for beverol days, 
during vvhieli paities of the natives were frequently on hoard 
iJie bchooiiei, aiul parties of our men frequently on shore, 
making long exi ursions into the interior, and receiving no 
inolo-'tation wh.itt'vor. Finding the ease with which the 
vobs* I might b<' loadi’d with bichp de nufy owing to the friendly 
diqM)sition of the iblanders, and the readiness with which 
tiic) would render us assistanu" in collecting it, Captain Guy 
ro 'olvod to eiiU'r into negotiation witli Too-w it for the erection 
of biiil.dtlo liouses in which to euro the article, and for the 
SCI vice^ of himself and tribe in gathering as much as possible, 
while lie himself took advantage of the tine w^eatherto pro- 
sq^ute his voyage to the southward. Upon mentioning ibis 
pnqect to the chief, lie seemed very willing to enter into an 
agreement. A bargain was accordingly struck, perfectly 
satisfactory to both (lartios, by which it was arranged tbat^ 
after making tbo necessary preparations, such as laying off the 
proper giounds, erecting a portion of the buildings, and doing 
some other w*ork in whicli the whole of our crew bronld be 
requiied, the schooner should piocoei on her route^ leaving 
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tlireo of hot men on iBlarid to auperixiioud tho fuKilmtMit 
of tho project, iind instruct the natives in drying the hiche dc 
9ner. In regard to terms, th* so were made to dcjnmd upon 
the exeitionsof the savages in our absence. They were lo 
recoivt? a stipulated quantity of blue beads, knives, rod cloth, 
and so forth, for eveiy certain mimlKT of piculs of tho bUfu de 
fner which should bo ready on our return. 

A description of the natmv of tins important article of com 
luerce, ami tlic method of prep\iiiig it, may pinvo of some 
interest to my reader^, and 1 can liml ii(» imue suitable plate 
than this for introducing an account of it. The following 
coinjneheii’aivo notice of the substance taken fiom a inodorii 
hi--'tory ot a voyaizc of the South Sea-^. 

“Jt is that nutlhi^sci iroin the Indian Seas which is known 
in commerce by tlu» Fiench name imtrke de nur (a nice im^r^el 
from the sea). It I am not uaiich nusUken, the ro]f‘biato<l 
(’uvier calls it imhimtitniu It is {i])nndantly 

gathercHl in tbc coasts of tin* IVifn Iblamls, and galhertMl 
especially for the C'liinoMi iuark(‘t, wheie it commands a gn»at 
price, perhaps as mucli as the inuch-lulke*l-(>f edible birds' 
neshs, whicli are probably made nj) of the g^datinmis matter 
picked up by a ’q>ecies of swallow frojii tin* braly of Iheso 
mollusca). They have no shoil, no legs, nor any prominent 
part, except an utorWay and an #xc/rk>/y,oi»p(>site organs ; Imt 
by their elastic wings, like cateipillars or wopas, they crecj) 
in shallow waters, in whi<*h, when low, they can be seen by a 
kind v»f swallow, the sliarp bill of ‘whirh, inse rted in the sofc 
animal, draws a gummy and filamentous substance, which, by 
drying, can be wrought into the solid walls of tln*ir nest* 
Hence the name of gasteropoda puln^ionif era. 

**This moUusca is oblong, and ul different sizes, feiin three 
to eighteen inches in length ; and I have seen a few that wore 
not less than two feet long. They are neaily round, a little 
fiattisli on one side, which lies next tho bottom of tho sea ; 
and tl^ey are from one to eight inches tliick. They crawl 
into shallow waters at particular &eas<;ns of the ycar,*probabIy 
tot the purpose of gotidering, as wc often find them in paint 
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It is when the sun has the most power rn the water, rondering 
it tepid, that tliey approach the shore ; and tliey often go up 
into plaroa so shallow that, on the tide’s receding, they are 
loft dry, exposed to the he^it of the sun. But they do not 
bnnt,' foitli their young in shallow water, as wo never see any 
of their progeny, and the full-gi(»wn ones are always o]>8<'ivcd 
coming in from deep water. They feed principally on that 
tla’^s of zoophytes winch ]»roduce the 'oial. 

“Thoii'/e r/f mn is gcnci.ill\ tiken in three or four feet 
water; after whicli they are on shore, and split at one 

end with a knife, the inci'^ion hoiiig one inch or more, accord- 
ing to the si/(‘ of tho mollusca. Through this ojiening the 
entrails an* loiced out by pressure, and they are much like 
those of any oilier Miiall tenant of llie deep. 'J'ho article is 
then wa‘^h<d, and afteiwaids ]»oilod !•> a (crtim degree, which 
must not he too niiuh oi too htth» lln } aie then buried in 
the giounil for four hours, Ihtii boiled again for a short time, 
after which they are diied, either b) the fire or the sun. 
Those cured hy the sun aie woith tho most, but where one 
picul (133^ lbs.) ran be cuied that way, I can euro thirty piculs 
by I lie liic. When once properly cured, they can bo kept in 
a dry place for two or three jears without any lisk ; but they 
should l>e exanuiicd onco in every few months, say four times 
a year, to see it any dampness is likely to alTcct them. 

The Chint‘M‘, as before stated, consider de fmr a veiy 
great liixur}', boheviiig that it wonderfully strengUions ai^ 
nourishos the system, and renews the e\hau<^ted system of the 
immodemte volujituary. The first quality commands a high 
price ill Canton, l^ing worth ninety dollars a picul ; the second 
quality, seventy -five dollars ; the third, fifty dollars; the fourth^ 
thirty dollars; the fifth, twenty dollars; tho sixth, twelve 
dollars; the seventh, eight dollars; and the eighth, four doUarSj; 
small cai'gocs, however, will often bring more in Manilla 
Singapore, and Batavia.'* 

, An agreement baling been thus entered into, we proceeded 
immediately to land everything necessary for preparing the 
buildings and clearing the ground. A large fiat space near 
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tho ea^tem afaoro of the bay was selected, whore there was 
plenty both o{ wood adU water, ami within a convenient dis- 
tance of the principal reefs on winch the lidie de mer w'as to 
be procured. Wo now all t^ct to work in good eamost, and 
soon, to the great astonishment of the savages, had felled a 
sofficient number of trees for our purpose, getting them quickly 
in ortlor for the framewoik of the himses, which in two or 
three days were so far umh r way that wo cotild safely trust 
the rest of the %vork to the three men whom we intended to 

leave behind. ThcbO were John iar&o!i, Alfred llarri.s, 

Peterson (all nativi s of London, I believe), who voluntoerod 
their services in this ropoet. 

By the last of the intmtli w'o had cver^ thing in readiness fur 
departure. Wo had agreed, liowever, to pay a forraid visit of 
leave-taking to the village, and Too-wit insisted so jK*rtinaci- 
ously upon our keeping tlie promise, tlut wo did not think it 
adviisable to run tin* nsk of offending him ]>} a final refusal. 
Ihelievo that not one of us had at this time the slightest 
susptrion of the good faith of the savages. I lioy had uniformly 
bohaved with the greatc^^t decorum, aifling u^ with alacrity in 
our Mwk, offering us their i*oiftinoditit‘s, freriuently without 
price, and never, in any instance, pilfeiing a single a liicle, 
although the high value they set upon the goods we had with 
ns was evident by the extravagant demonKtrations (»f joy always 
manifested niwn our making them a pr«Bont. The women 
especially were most obliging in every re,spect, Siinl, uiKm tlm 
whole, we should have been the most suspicious of liutnau 
beings had we entertained a single thought of perfidy on the 
part of the people who treated us m well. A vory short while 
sufficed to prove that this apparent kindness of disposition 
was only the rasult of a deeply-laid plan for our destruction, 
and that the islanders, for whom we entertained such inordinate 
flselings of esteem, were among the most l;arbarouA, subtle, 
and bloodthirsty wretches that ever contaiaiuated the face of 
the globe* 

' It was on the first of February that we w<‘nt on shore for* 
the purpose of visiting the village. Although, as said before^ 
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we entertained not the slightest suspicion, still no pr<vper prsk 
caution was neglected. Six men wetC left in the schooner, 
w'itli instructions to permit none of the savages to approach 
the vessel <luring our absence, under any pretence whatever, 
and to remain constantly on deck. The hoarding-nettings 
were up, the guns double-shotted with grape and canister, and 
the swivels loaded with canisters of musket balls. She lay, 
with her anchor apeak, about a mile from tlio shore, and no 
canoo could «pi)roach her in any direction without being 
dlstijictly scon and exposed to the full fire of our swivels 
immediately. 

The six men being left on board, our shore i)arty consisted 
of thirt 3 "-tvvo persons in all. We were aimed to the t'<M5th, 
having with us muskets, |>istols, and cutlasses, beskb s each a 
long kind of .seaman’s knife, somowdiat resiuiibling the bowde- 
knife now so much used throughout our w'e.stt rn and southern 
country. A hundred of the black skin warrkjrs met us at tlie 
landing for the purpose of accoinpanying us on oiir way. We 
noticed, however, wdth some surprise, that Uiey were now 
ontii’oly without arms ; and ui»on fjucstioning Too-wit in 
relation to this circumstance, ho merely answered that MtUke 
non we ]ia si — meaning that there was no need of anna 

wheie all wore brothers. We took this in good part, <md 
proceeded. 

Wo had passed the spring and rivulet of which I befoto 
s|»okc, and were now entering upon a narrow gorge leading 
through the eliain of soapstone hills among w'hich the villuge 
was situated. This gorge Wiis very rocky and uneven, so 
much so that it was wdth no little difficulty w'e scrambled 
through it on our first visit to Klock-Klock. The whole 
leii^h of tho ravine might have been a mile and a half,, or 
probably two miles. It wound in every possible direcUou 
through the hills (having apparently formed, at some remold 
period, the bed of a torrent), in no instance proceeding 
more than twenty yards without an abrupt turn* The 
* sides of this dell would have averaged, I am suro, ^seventy 
or eighty feet in pmrpendioular altitude throughout the 
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whole oU their extent, and in some portions they arose to 
an astonisbing height^^vershadowing the pass so completely 
that but little of tho light of day could penetrates The 
general width was about forty feet, an<l occiisiormlly it 
^minished bo as not to allow the passage of more than live 
or SIX persons abreast. In short, there could he no place 
in the world better adapted for tho consummation of an 
ambusca^le, and it was no more than natural that we should 
look carnally to our arms as wo euttu'od upon it. When 
I now think of our egregious folly, tlio chief subject of 
astonishment seems to he that wc should have ever ventured, 
under any circumstances, so ccuiiph‘tely into tho power of 
unknown savages as to permit them to iiinrcli both before 
and behind us in our progress through this ravine. Yet 
Ruch was tho oixler we blindly took up, trusting foolishly to 
the force of our party, the unarmed condition of Too-wit 
and his men, the certain efficacy of our firearms (whose 
effect waa yet a secret to the natives), and nir)re than all to 
the long-sustained jiretension of fnemlship kejit up by these 
infamous wretches. Five or six of them went oji htdore, hk 
if to lead the way, ostentatiously busying theniselvcH in 
removing the larger stones and rubbish frf»ru the path. 
Next came our own jrnrty. Wc walked close, ly togebluT, 
taking care only to prevent separation, llehiml followed 
tiie main body of the eavages, observing unusual order and 
decomuL 

V ISrk Peters, a man named Wilson Allen, and myself, were 
<m the right of our companions, examining, as wc went along, 
the singular stratification of the precipice which overhung u«. 
A fissure in the soft rock attracted our attention. It was 
about wide enough for one person to enter without sfpjee«tng, 
and extended back into the hill some eighteen or twenty feet 
in a straight course, sloping afterw^ards to the left. The 
h^bt of the opening, as far as wo could sec into it from the 
ttWMtt gorge^ was perhaps sixty or seventy feet. There were 
or two stunted shrubs growing from the crevices, beorsngi 
% iqpecies of filbert, which 1 felt some curiosity to oxamiuo» 
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and pushed in briskly for that purpose, gathering or six 
of the TDits at a p-as}), and then lias^ily retreating. As I 
turned, 1 found tli.it Peters and Allen had followed ma t 
di*hin‘d them to go luek, as there was not room for two 
jwrbons to pass, saying tluy should liave some of my nuts, 
'fhey aceurdintdy turned, an<l w<ifi scrambling back, Allen 
)>eing close to the nt )uih of tlio thsuro, when 1 was suddenly 
aw'uro of a concusMoii resemhling nothing I luul ever before 
experienced, and which iinpr<a‘-ed me wdth a vague concep- 
tion, if indited 1 then thought of anything, that the whole 
foundations of the solid globe wore suddenly rent asunder, 
and that the day of uuivcisal dissolution was at hand. 


CHAPTER XXI 

As soon as I could c(»llect niy 8iattt‘ic<l 1 found 

nearly sudbc'alod, and grovelling in utter darkness 
among a quantity of l(»oso earth, which was also falling 
upon ino htwily in ocry diiect ion, threatening to bury me 
entirely. Ilorrildy alarmed at this idea, I struggled to gain 
iny feet, and at length succwled. I then reinaiued motion- 
less for some moments, endeavouring to conceive what bad 
luipponeJ to me, and where I wa«?. rres**ntly I heard a deep 
groan just at my car, and afUTwards the smothered voice of 
Peters calling to me for aid in the name of Clod. I scrambled 
on^or two paces forward, when 1 fell directly over the head 
and shonldeis of my companion, wiio, I soon discoveredi was 
buried in a loose mass of earth as far as hts middle^ and 
struggling desperately to free himself from the pressure. 1 
tore the dirt fiom around him with all the energy I could 
command, and at length succeeded in getting him out ^ 
^ As soon as we sufficiently recovered £rom our ing£t and 
aorprise to be cajiable of conversing rationally, we both eaaid 
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to the inclusion tha^ tho walh of the fissure in which wi* 
had ventiwd had, hy some convulsion of nature, or probably’ 
from their own weighty caved in overhead, and that wo \viri' 
consequently ]oBt for ever, being thus entombed alive. For 
a long time we gave up supiuelj* to the nio^t intense agony 
and despair, such as c.*innot be ad'Mjuately imagiiit^d by thoi*e 
who have never been in a similar situation. 1 fiiinly believed 
that no iycident over occuniug in tin* course of human eventn 
is more a^laptnl to in-»piie the snpreniene'»H of mental and 
liodily distn‘''« than a ease like our i)\vn, living inhumation. 
The blackness of d.irkm '-s whieli mvc lopts tlie victim, the 
temfic op]»r*‘s^ion lungs, the ^.tiflinj* fumes from the ilamp 
earth, unite willi the ghastly con-,idei.ition'» that v\e mv 
beyond the rcnn>teM confines of liope, ami lliat ‘•ucli is tin 
allotted portion ol thi to rnny inti) the human heart h 

degree of appalling awe ami horror not to !)»• tolerali'd nev* r 
to be conceived. 

At length IVters pro|lO^<Ml that we fehouhl erid<*a\our to 
ascertain preci.sidy tfn* ext^Mit of our calamity, ami grojic 
about our prison ; it being bare!) po'-KjlJc^ lie ob-eived, tli.it 
some o[)ening iniLdit be yet h’ft ns fi»r I'.scupe. 1 caught 
eagerly at tliis ho]*e, ami arousing niy'^ulf to evertion, 
Attempted to foi*ce my way thromjh the l(»ose earth 
Hanliy had I a<lvanced a single step before a glimmer 
of light became perceptible, enough to convincq me that, at 
all events, we should not immivliatcly perish for want of air 
We no.v look some degree of heart, ur;«l encoungisj each 
Other to hope for the best. Having scrambl<*d over a bank 
of rubbish which iuipedeil <>ur fartlier progress in the diree. 
tioo of the light, we found less difficulty in advancing, and 
also eaqpcrience<l some relief from tlie excessive oppiession 
erf lungs which had tormented us, Pre-cntly we weic 
enabled to obtain a glimpse of the object*^ around, and 
dtacoverod that wo were near tho extremity of thi.* straight 
portion of the fissure, whore it made a turn to tho left. A 
few atni^les more, and w'o reached tho lx*nd, when, do our 
inexpressible joy, there appeared a long f*eam or cr«u'k extend- 
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iijg iipwar^l u vast distanco, generally* at an angle^of about 
forty-five degrees, although sometimes much more precipitous. 
Wtj uaild not see through the whole «;xtoiit of this opening ; 
}>ut as c'i good deal of light came down it, wc had little doubt 
of finding at the top of it (if we could by any means reach 
the toj») a clear passage int(» the. open air. 

I now called to mind that three of us had entered the 
fissure from the main gorge, and that our companim, Allen, 
was still misusing ; w<‘ detormined at once to retrace our ste]>s 
and look for him. After a long scarcli, and much danger 
fioin the further ca\mg in of tlie earth above Peters at 
length ('ri<*d out t<» me that lie ]ia<l Jiold of our companion’s foot, 
and tliat his whole luxly was deeply buried beneath the nilibisii, 
lie^\ ond a ])os} 5 ibility of extricating liiin. I soon found that what 
he said was too true, and that, of course, life had been long 
extinct. With sojiowful luMrts, therefore, w'o left the corpse 
fo its and again made our uuy to the bend. 

The breadth o( tlie seam was barely sufficient to admit us, 
«ud utter one or two ineffectual efforts at getting up, wc began 
once more to despair. 1 Ime before said that the chain of 
lulls thrmigh which ran the main gorge was composed of a 
species f)f soft rock lescmbling soapstone. The sides of the 
cleft we were now attempting to ascend ivero of the samo 
matt‘rial, and so exces>i\oly sii]ipery, being wet, that we could 
get but little footliohl uiioii them, even in tlieir least pre-^ 
cipitous piU'ts ; 111 some places, whore the ascent was nearly 
porpeiuUcular, the dilliculty was of course much aggravated ; 
and indeed for some time wo thought it insurmountable. 
We took courage, howevei, fiom despair; and what, by dint 
ilf cutting steps in the ooft stone with our bowie-knives, and 
swinging, at the risk of our lives, to small projoctiiig points 
of a harder spet ies of .slaty rock which now and then pro-* 
traded from the general mass, we at lengtli reached a natural 
platfonu, from which was perceptible a patch of blue sky, at 
the extremity of a thickly - wooded ravine. Looking back 
^ now, with somewhat more leisure, at the jiassage through 
** hich M 0 had thus far proceeded, ive clearly saw, from the 
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appoaratce of it« auloi, that it Wiu» of lato formaiioii, and wo 
conelade<l that tlio concuasion^ whatovcr it was, which Inui so 
uncxpectodly ovorwholmcd had fUsu at tbo wuiu* inomont 
laid open this jmih for eM'ape. lleinj; exhausted with 

exertion, and indeed so weak that wc wejo scuieely uhlo to 
stand or articnlite, fVtt*rs in»w pioj>omh 1 tliat wis should 
endeavour to him^x our ronipaiiious to the ivscue by lirin^ 
tho pistui'j wljieh still leniained in (»ur frirdles — tho iiiuakots 
as well iis cutlsihses had heui lost ainoii'^ the loose earth at 
the ]>(>ttoin ol tho iliasin. Suhsequint e\e»its provo<l that, 
had we lired, wc sliouhl have solely repeiitul it; hut luckily 
a half suspicion of foul pLay l»id hy lliis time ariHcu in 
my mind, and we fuiUuv to lot the hava;;<*s know of our 
wh«‘ivahouts. 

After having r4’]»osed for about an hour we pudied on 
slowly up tho ravine, and had gone no great \va 3 H>efoie wo 
hoard a aurccssion of tr(‘inend‘)iH jelN. At Icn.^tli wo reacJjed 
wl»at might be called tho suiiaceof the giouud, for our ]ath 
hitherto, since heaving the platfoiui, had lain bcMieatli an arcli- 
way of high rock anti foliage, at a \ast (Jislaiico o\tTJieiuh 
With great caution w«* stole (o a nairow t^j/ening through 
which wo had a clear sight of the Mirrouiiding tountr}', when 
the whole dreadful secret of the concussion broke upon us in 
one moment and at one view. 

The spot from which wc lo<iked wuis not fur iiom the 
eummit of the higltcst peak in the range of tin* soapstone 
bills. The gorge in which our parly f f thirty-two had 
entered ran wdthin fifty feet U) the left of us. 13ut for at 
least one hundred yatds tlio chanuel or bed this gorge was 
entirely filled ti]) with the chaotic ruins of m(»rc than a milhoii 
tons of earth and stone that had In^en artificially tunihled wdthin 
it The moans by whicli tlic vast mass ha«l been ]>recipitaU*d 
were not more simple than evident, for sure traces of ilie 
murderous work wore yet remaining. In several spots along 
the top tio^f the eastern side of the gorge (wc were now on the • 
western) might l>o seen stakes of wood driven into the earth 
Iti these &i>ots tiie earth had not given way, but throughout 
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the ivliolo extent of the face of the p?ecipice from >lhich the 
tnaas hud falkii, it was clear^ from marks left in tho soil 
i0'9emhlinp; those ni*i<h‘ by the drill of the rock-bUster, that 
stakes sifnil.ir to those we saw standing had been insetted at 
not moie than a yard ai)ait, for tlte hngth of perhaps three 
hundred feet, and langiog at about ten feet back from tho 
edge of tho gulf. Strong coitls of grap('-vine wore attached 
to the stakes still remainin on the hill, and it vves evident 
that such cortls had also bteii attached to each of the other 
stakes. I have alieady spoken of tho singular strati iic^atlon 
of these soapstone lulls, and the dose nptioii iiist given of the 
naiiow and deep fissure through wlucli vi c fleeted om (escape 
iioin inhumation will ailord a iurthei conception of its nature. 
This was such that almost every natuial convulsion would 
bo siiu' to split tho soil into perpendicular layers or ridges 
lunmng parallel with one aiiolhci, and a \eiy moderate eacjr- 
tion of ait would he sutlirient foi ellccting the same pir]>ose. 
Of this stratituatioii the sa\ag 03 had a\ ailed themselves to 
accomplish thoir treacherous ends. There ciu bo no doubt 
that hy tho continucnis line of stake® a partial ru]>ture of tho 
soil has Ihmui brought about, prolubl^ to the depth of one or 
two foot, when by means of a salvage pulling at the end of 
ear'll of the cords (these cords being attached to the tops of 
the hlakos and extending back from the edge of tho cliff) a 
vast leverage power was obtained, capable of hurling the 
whole face of the hill upon a given signal into the bosom of 
the abyss liolow. The fate of our poor companions was no 
longer a matter of uncertainty. Wo alone had escaped from 
the tempost of that overwhelming destruction. We were the 
only living white men upon the island. 
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CHAPTER XXTI/ 

Our situation, as it now a}>iicareil, wus scarooly less droadful 
than when we had conceived ourselves entombed for over. We 
saw befoie us no j)ros}»ect but that of being put to death by thtj 
savages, or of dragging out a miserable existence in cuptivity 
among them. We might, to ho sure, conceal ourselves for a 
timo from their observation among tlio fastnesses of the hills, 
and, as a final resort, in the chasm from which we had just 
issued ; but wo inui^t either i)erish in the long Polar winter 
through cold and famine, or bo ultimately discovered in our 
efforts to obtain relief. 

The whole country around us seemed to be swarming with 
lavagei?, crowds of whom, wc now poreeived, Jiad come over 
from the islatuls to t he southwards on flat rafts, doubtless with 
a view of leinling ibeir aid in the capture and ]duiulcr of thu 
June, The vessel >till lay calmly at anclnu in the buy, tlio'-e 
on board being apparently fjuit4>. unconscious of any dang<'r 
awaiting them. How avc longed at that moment to bo with 
them ! either to aid in effecting their escajx*, or to i^risli with 
tbem in attempting a defeiiw. We saw no cbiincc oven of 
warning them of their danger, without bringihg irnmciliato 
ui^on our own heads, with but a remote hope, of 
b 0 n<Sitt to them. A pistol fired miglit auflice to apprise them 
that something w'rowg had occuned ; but the rci>ort could not 
possibly inform them that their only prospect of safety lay 
in getting out of the harbour forthwith— it could not tell 
them that no principles of honour now lK>tind them to remain, 
their companions were no longer among the living. 
Upon heaving the discharge they could not Ijo more 
. thoroughly prepared to meet the foe, who >verc now getting 
‘ ktedy to attacki than they already were, and always had been.^ 
, ifogootl, therefore, and infinite harm, would result from oiir 
i fmR, and, after mature delibta^tion, we forbore. 
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Oar next tliouglit was to attempt a rgslt towanls thfe veseel, 
to 8oii?n one of tlio four canoes which lay at the head of the 
hay, and endeavour to fierce a passage on board. But the 
utter impossibility of succeeding in this desperate task soon 
he, came evident. The country, as 1 said before, was literally 
swarming with the natives, skulking among the bushes and 
recesses of th*i hills, so as not to bo observed from the 
schooner. In nur immediate vicinity especially, aneb blockad- 
ing the sole ]'ath by which we could hope to attain the shore 
in the proper point, were stationed the whole party of tlie black 
skin warriors, witli Too-wit at their head, and apparently only 
waiting for some re-enforcement to commence his onset upon 
the Jam\ 'Du* canoes, too, which lay at tlie hea^l of the l>ayt 
were manned with savages, unarmed, it is true, hut wlio 
nmlouhtedly ha^l arms witliin lencli. We were forced, 
therefore, however unwillingly, to remain in our place of 
concealment, mere speotatoi*s of the cf>ntlict which presently 
endued. 

In about half an hour we saw some sixty or seventy rafts, 
or flat boats, with outriggers, filled with savages, and coming 
round tlie southern bight of the hatU>ur. They appeared to 
liave no arms except short clubs, and stones which lay in the 
bottom of tb<> rafts. Immediately afterwards another de- 
tachment, still larger, apprnache<l in an opposite direction, 
and with similar weapons. The four canoes, too, were now 
quickly filled with natives, starting up from the bushes at the 
licad of the bay, and put off swiftly to join the other parties^ 
Thus, in less time than I have taken to tell it, and as if by 
magic, the Jaut saw herself surrounded by an immense 
muU^'^de of desperadoes evidently bent upon capturing her 
at all hazards. 

That they vronld succeed in so doing could not be doubted 
for an instant. The six men left iu the vessel, howev^ 
resolutely they might engage iu her defence, were altogether 
unequal to the proper management of the guns, or^in any 
manner do austain a contest at such odds. I could hardly 
imagine that they would make resistance at all, but in 
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was deceived; for pre|^ntly I saw them get sj>riiigs upon the 
cable, and bring the vessel's BtarlK)ard broadside to bear upon 
the canoes, which by this time wore witliin pistol range, the 
rafts l>eing nearly a quarter of a milt* to windward. Owing 
to some cause unknown, but most probably to the agitatioii 
of our poor friends at seeing themselves in so hopeless a 
situation, Uie discharge was an entire failure. Not a canoe 
was hit pr a single savage injurtMl, the shots striking short 
and ricochHimj over their heads. "fJie only eflcct produced 
upon them wivs astonishment at the n!i(*xpf*cted report and 
smoke, which was so excessive that f<»r soiiu- moments 1 almost 
thought they would abandon thfur design eIdil^ ]y, and I'etnni 
to the shore ; and this they would moat likely hav<^ done Imd 
enr men followed up their broadside by a discliargis r)f small 
anas, in which, as the canoes wore now wo near at hand, they 
cotild not have failed in doing some execution, sufficient at 
least to deter this 3 )arty fr(»m a fariloT advance, until they 
could have given the rafts also a broiidsido. Jhit, in pla(»c of 
this, they left the canof^ party to recover from their panic, 
and, by looking about them, to see that no injury liad been 
sustained, while they flew t<# tins larboard to get rca<ly for 
the rafts. 

The discharge to larboard prmluccd llie most terrible clTcct 
The star and double-headed shot of the large guns cut seven 
or eight of the rafts completely asunder, and killed, ^icrJiaps, 
thirty or forty of the savages outright, while a hundred of 
tibiem at least wore thrown into the water, the most of tlioin 
dreadftilly wounded. The remainder, frightened out of their 
senses, commenced at once a precipitaU^ retreat, not even 
waiting to pick up their maimed companions, who were 
swtmmiug about in every direction, screaming and yelling 
for aid. This great success, however, came too lat<5 for the 
salvation of our devoted people. The canoe party were 
already on board the schcwjner to the number of more than a 
hundred and fifty, the most of them having succeeded in 
scraml^ing up the chains and over the boanlingmeitutgs oveit 
btrfore the matches had been applied lo the larboard guns. 
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Nothing now conld withstand their hrato rage. <)lit men 
were borno down at once, overwhelmed, trodden under foot, 
and absolutely torn to pieces In an instant. 

Seeing this, the savages on the rafts got the better of their 
fears, and came u]) in shoals to the plunder. In five minutes 
the Jane was a pitiable scene in<leed of havoc and tumultuous 
outrage. The decks were split open an<l ripped up; the 
cordage, sail-s, and everything nioveiiblc on deck d^nolishod 
as if by rringir ; while, by dint of ]»ushing at the stern, towing 
with tlie canoes, and hauling at the sides, as they swam in 
thousands around the vessel, the wretches finally forced her 
on shore (the cable having been slipped), and delivered her 
over to the good oflioes of Too- wit, who, during the whole of 
the engagement, h.ul maintained, like a skilful general, his 
{Kjst of security and reconnaissance among the lulls, but, now 
that the victory w^as completed to his satisfaction, conde- 
scended to scamper down with his warriors of the black skin, 
and become a partaker in the spoils. 

Too-wit^s descent left us at liberty to quit our hiding-place 
and reconnoitre the hill in the vicinity of the chasm. At 
about fifty yainhs from the month of it wo, saw a small spring 
of water, at wdiicli we shiked the burning thirst that now , 
consumed us. Not far fi*oin the spring we discovered several 
of the filbert bushes which I mentioned befortn Upon tasti&g 
the nuts we found them )>.databJe, and very nearly resembling 
in flavour the common English filbert. Wo collected ooir - 
hats full immediately, deposited them witliin the ravine^ 
and returned for more. While wo were busily employed in 
gathering these, a rustling in the bushes alarmed os^ and we 
were^npon the point of stealing back to our covert, when a. 
large black bird of the bittern species stmgglingly and slowly 
arose above*the shrubs. I was so much startled that I eo^Id 
(In nothing, but Peters had suflicient presence of mind to nm 
up to it before it could moke its escape, and sK>ize it by the 
^neck. Its struggles and screams were tremendous, |itid wo 
had thoughts of letting it go, lest the noise should ahurm 
some of the savages who might be still lurking in iSb»: 
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netgMb^rhood. A 4 tab with a bowie-knife, however, at 
len^h brought it to the grountl, and wo dragged it into the 
ravine, congratulating ourHelves that, at all events, wo had 
thua obtained a supply of food enough to last us for a week* 

We now went out again to look about us, and ventured a 
considerable distance down the southern declivity of tho hill, 
but met with nothing else which could serve us for food* We 
therefore collected a quantity of diy wt)od and returned, 
seeing one or two large parties of the natives on tlioir way to 
tlie village, laden with the ]dund(rr of tho vessel, and who, wo 
were apprehensive, miglit discover us in passing beneath the 
hiU. 

Our next care was to render our place of concealment as 
seeiire as possible, and, with this object, wo arranged some 
brushwood over the aperture which I have before spoken of 
as the one through winch wro saw tlio patch of blue sky, on 
reacRing tho plath:rm from the interior of tho cltosm. Wo 
loft only a very small o]>cuing, just wide enough to admit of 
our seeing the bay, without the risk of being discovered from 
below. Having done this, we congratulated otirselves upon 
the security of the position ; for w e w*ere now completely 
excluded from observation as long as we chose to remain 
within the ravine itself an<l not ventuie out upon tho hill. 
Wo could perceive no tracts of tho savages having over been 
within this hollow; but, indeed, when mi came to rolloct 
upon tho probability that the iissure through which wo 
kitained it had been only just now created by the fall of tho 
Ciliff ophite, and that no other way of attaining it could ho 
perceived, we were not so much rejoiced at the thought of 
being secure from molestation as fearful lest there sliould be 
absolutely no means left us for descent. We resolved to 
^Sploro the summit of the hill thorouglily, when a good 
opportunity should offer. In the meauiimo wo watched the 
motions of the savages through our locqdtole. 

They had already made a complete wreck of tho vessel, 
and were now preparing to set her on fire. In a Iktlo whiio 
•we saw the smoke ascending in huge volumes from her main^ 
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li»tchway, and, shortly afterwards, a mass dC ^amo 

burst up from the forecastle. The rigging, niast^, and what 
remained of the sails caught immediately, and the fire spread 
rai>idly along the decks. Still a great many of the savages 
rotaiiioil their stations about her, hammering with largo 
stones, axes, and cannon halls at t)ie holts and other copp^ 
and iron work. On the beach, and in canoes and rafts, there 
wore not altogether, in the immediate vicinity of the 
schooner, than Uni thousand natives, besides the shoals of 
lliom, who, laden with booty, Avere making their way inland 
and over to tlie neighbouring island?^. We now anticipated 
a catastrophe, and wore not disappointed. First of all there 
came a smart shock (which we felt distinctly where we were, 
as if wc ha<l been aligbtly galvanized), but nnat tended with 
any visible signs of an explosion. The savages were evidently 
startled, an<l paused for ati instant from their labours and 
yellings. They were upon the point of recommencing, when 
suddenly a mass of smoke puffed up from the decks, re- 
sembling a black and heavy thunder-cloud — then, as if from 
its bowels, arose a tall stream of vivid fire to the height 
apparently of a ((uarler of a mile — then there cam© a sudden 
circular expansion of the llame — tiien tlie whole atmosphere 
was magically crowded, in a single instant, with a wild chaos 
of wood, and metal, and human limbs — and, lastly, came the 
concussion in its fullest fury, wliich hurled us impetuously 
from our feet, while the hills echoed and re-echoed the 
tumult, and a dense shower of the ininulest fragments of the 
ruins tumbled headlong in every direction around us. • 

The havoc among the savages far excelled our utmost 
expec^tition, and they bad now imleed reaped the full and 
perfect fruits of tlieir treachery. Perhaps a thousand perished 
by the explosion, while at least an equal number were desper- 
ately mangled. The whole surface of the bay was literally 
strewn with the struggling and drowning wretches, and on 
shore matters were even worse. They seemed utterly 
appalled ..by tho suddenness and completeness of their dis** 
comfiture^ and made no efforts at assisting one another. At 
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lengtl^lM observed a ^tal change in their demeanour. From 
absolute stupor* they appeared to bo all at once aroused to 
the highest pitch of excitement, and inslicd wildly about, 
going to and, from a certain point on the beach, with tlie 
Birangest expressions of mingled hoiTor, rage, and intense 
curiosity depicted on their countenances, and shouting at the 
top of their voices TeMi-Ii! TekcH Ji/ 

Presenyy wo saw a large body go off into the hills, whence 
they returned in a short time, ca3*r\nng stakes t'f w(»o(]. These 
they brought to the station whore the ciowil was the thickest, 
which now separated so as to atford us a view of the objact of 
all this oxciUmient. Wc per<‘t*ived s{»inothing white lying upon 
the ground, but could not immediately muke, rmt what it was. 
At length we saw that it was the carcase of the strange animal 
with the scarlet teeth and claws which the Rchoorier lia<l picked 
up at sea on the eighteenth of January, ("aptain (luy had Inal 
the btnly prefior\'ed for the purpose of stuffnig the skin and 
taking it to England, 1 roniemhcr he ha<l given some tlirc'dions 
about it just Viefore our making the island, utmI it had been 
brought into the caliin and sunved siway in turn of the lockers. 
It had now been thrown on shore by the expK)sion ; but why 
it had occasioned so much concern among tin* .savagr*« was moi*« 
than wo could comprehend. Although they en^wded around 
the carcase at a little distance, none of lhe»n scMumd willing 
to approach it closely. I>y aial by the men w’ifli ilie stakes 
drove them in a circle around it, and, no s<»oti€r was this 
arrangement completed, than the whole of the. vast as»eniblag»; 
rushed into the interior of the island, with loud screams of 
TMirlii TeMUi! 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

During the six or seven days immediately following wo 
¥emjuned iu our hiding-place upon the hill, going out only oc- 
casionally, ami then with the greatest precaution, for viator and 
filberts. We had made a kind of pent-house on the platform, 
furnishing it with a U‘d of dry leaves, and placing in it three 
large flat slones, which served us for both fireplace and table, 
V\^e kindled a fire without difficulty by nibbing two pieces of 
<lry Avood together, the one soft, the other hard. The bird vro 
had Uken in such good season proved exccdlent eating, altbougli 
somewliat tougli. It Ava« not an oceanic fowl, but a species of 
bittern, with jet black and grizzly plumage, and diminutive 
wings in proportion to its bulk. Wo afterwards saw three of 
the same kind iu the vicinity of the ravine, apjaireutly seeking 
for the one we had captured ; but, tis tliey never alighted, we 
had no opportunity of catching them. 

As long lis this fowl lasted we sutTered nothing from our 
situation, but it was now' entirely consumed, and it became 
absolutely ncecysary that wo should look out for provision. 
The filberts would n(»t satisfy the cravings of hunger, afflicting 
us, too, with severe gripingvS of the bowels, and, if freely indulged 
in, with violent headache, Wc had seen several large tortoiaes 
near the sea-shore to the eastAvard of the bill, and perceived 
they might bo easily taken if wc could get at them without the 
observation of the natives. It was resolved, therefore, to make 
an aetenipt at descending. 

We commenced by going dhwn the southern declivity, whieK 
seemed to offer the fewest difficulties, but had not proceeded m 
hundred yards before (as we had anticipated from a|.)pearaneee 
on the hilbtop) our pi'ogrcss was entirely arrested by a branch 
of U\e gorge iu Avhich our companions bad perished. We UW 
^passtnl along the edge of this for about a quarter of a mfloi 
wh<^ we were again stopped by a preeijnee of immense deptlii 
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and^oi being able jkg make oor ivay along the brink of it, wo 
were forced to retrace our steps by the main ravine. 

We now pus^hed over to the eastward, but with proi isely 
aimUar fortune. After an hour’s scramble, at the risk of 
breaking our necks, we tliHcoverod that 'wo had m-Toly 
descended into a vast pit of black granite, witli fine dnst at 
the bottom, and whence the only egn^ss was by the rugged 
path in jvhich we had come down. Toiling again up this path, 
we now tried the iiortliorn edge of the hill. Here wo were 
obliged to use the greatest possible caution in our tuanmuvres, 
as the least indiscretion would expose us to the full view of 
the savages in the village. Wo crawded along therefore on 
our hands ami knees, and occasionall}" were even forced to 
tlirow ourselves at full length, dragging our bodies along by 
means of the shrubbeiy. In this careful wanner wo had 
proceeded but a little way wdion wo arrived at a chasm far 
deeper than any Wi* had yet seen, and le:uling directly into 
the main gorge. Thus our fears wore fully confirmed, an*! wo 
found ourselves cut off entirely from access U» the world below. 
Thoroughly exhaust<‘.<l by our exertions, wo made the bc^.'it of 
our way back to tbc platform, and throwing ourselves upon 
the bed of leaves, slept sweetly and soundly for some homa. 

For several days after this fruitless search we were (;ccupiod 
in exploring over}' part of the summit of the hill in order to 
inform ourselves of its actual resoui'ces. We found that it 
would afford us no food, with the exception of the unwlujle- 
ebmo filbei'ts, and a rank species of scurvy-gra&s, which grew 
in a l^tlo patch of not more than four rods square, and would 
soon be exhausted. On the fifteenth of February, as near as 
I can remember, there w'as not a blade of this left, and the 
nnts were growing scarce ; cmr situation therefore could hardly 
, bo more lamentable.^ On the sixteenth wo again went round 
the walls of our prison in hope of finding some avenue of 
escape, but to no purpose. 'We also descended the chasm in 
/whidh^wehad been overwhelmed, with the faint ex{>ect3tion 

. f This day was rendered remaikabla by our obi»crviug iir tlio 
Msyeial huge imatha of the greyish vapottr 1 have before spoken of. ^ 
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of discovering through this cliannel soi|'e opening to U^tnain 
ravine. Ilerij, loo, we were disappointed, although we found 
and brought up with us a musket. 

0»i the sovoiiteenth we set out with the detonnination of 
examining more thoroughly the cliasm of black granite into 
M-hich we had made our way in the first search, \Vc remem- 
bered that one of tho fissures in the sides of this pit had been 
but partially looked into, and wc were anxious to (ycplore it, 
altlumgli V ith uo exjiectation of discovering luiro any opening. 

We found no groat difficulty in roiiebing the bottom of the 
hollow as before, and were now suflitiently calm to survey it 
with some attention. It was indeed one <»f the most singular- 
looking places imaginable, and we could scarcely bring our- 
selves to belie ve it allege tlier the Avork of nature. The pit, 
from its eastern to its Avesteru extremity, Avas about five 
liuudred jards in length when all its windings were threaded ; 
the difetanco from east to west in a straight lino not being 
more (1 should suppose, liaving no meann of accumte 
examination) than forty or fifty yards. Upon first descending 
into tlie cluu>in, that is to say for a hundred feet downward 
from the summit of the hill, the sides of tho abyss bore littio 
res(miblaiico to each other, and appiUently had at no time 
been connected, tho one surface being of the soapstone and 
the other of marl, granulated with some metallic matter. 
The average breadth or intoiTal between the two cliffs was 
probably liere sixty feet, but there scemcKl to be no regularity 
of fornmtion. Passing doAvn, however, beyond the limit 
i^poken of, tlie interval rapidly contracte<.i, and the sides 
Imgan to nm parallel, although for some distance farther 
they* were still dissimilar in tlieir material and form of 
surface. Upon arriving withiii fifty feet of the bottom, a 
perfect regularity commenced. The sides were now entirely 
uniform in substance, in colour, and in lateral direction, the 
material being a very black and sliining granite, and the 
distance between the two sides, at all points, facing each 
Wier, exactly twenty yards. The precise formation of the 
chasm will be best understood by means of a delineation taken 
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npoi\$Oko spot ; for I^had luckily with me a pocket-book and 
which I preserved with great care through a long 
series of subsequent advontun>, and to whieli 1 am indebted 
for memoranda of many Bubj«*cts which would otherwise have 
been crowded from my remeiubrauco. 



FigJirc 1. 


This figure (sec figure 1) gives the general outlines of thn 
chasm, without the minor cavities, in the &id<js of which there, 
were several, each cavity having a cone8j>onding protuberancf) 
opposite. The bottom of the gulf 'was covered tr) tlie depth of 
throe or four inches with a powder almost iinpalpablo, beneath 
which we found a continuation of ttie black granite. I’o 
right, at the lower extremity, will be noticed the appearance 
of a small opening ; tliis is the fissure allutled to alx)ve, and 
to examine which more minutely than befr^re was llic object 
of our second visit. We now pushed into it with vigour, 
cutting away a quantity of brambles wliich impeded us, and 
removing a vast heap of sharp flints somewhat rcftcmbling 
arrow’-hcads in shape. Wo wore encouraged to persevere, 
however, by perceiving some little light proceeding from the 
farther end. We at length squeezed our way for about 
thirty feet, and found that the nperturo was a low and 
regularly-formed arch, having a bottom of the siime im- 
palpable powder as that in the main chasm. A strong lig& 
now broke upon us, and, turning a short bend, we found 
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oui^elves in another lofty chamber, 8uui|ar to the ane^n^had 
left in every rcBpect, hut longitudinal m form, lU geiieral 
figure ifi here given. (See figure 2.) 



Pi|?nre 2. 


Tlie total length of tliiji chasm, oonnnenoing at the opening 
a and proceeding round the eurW/ b to the cxtreiniiy t/, is five 
hundred and fifty yards. At c we discovered a small aperture 
similar to the one through which w'e. had issued from the 
other chasm, and this was choked up in the same mannet 
with hrambles and a quantity of the white armw-bead flints. 
Wo forctxl our w'ay through it, finding it about forty feet long, 
and emerged into a third chasm. Thi.s, too, was precisely 
like the first, except in its longitudiind shape, which w as tbu& 
(See figure 3.) 



We found the entire length of the third chasm three 
hundred and twenty yards. At the point a was an o|>eniog 
i&bout sb( feet wide, and extending fifteen feet into the* rook, 
wheit^ terminated in a bed of marl, there being no otiier 
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cliasjj^Mbyond, as we J;tad expected. We were about leaving 
this fissure, into which very little light was admitted, when 
Peters called my attention to a range of singular-looking 
indenUires in the surface of tlie mar] forming the tennination 
oi t\\^ cvJ-dt-$€LC. Willi a very slight ext*rtion of the imagi- 
nation, the left, or most northeni of tliesc indentures might 
have been taken for the intentional, although nide, representa- 
tion of ojiuman figure stamliiig erret, with outstretcheil arm. 
The rest of tliom boro also sumo littht resemblance to 
alphabetical characUrs, ami Peters wa'i willing, at all events, 
to adopt the idle opinion that they wer*^ really such. I 
convince<l him of liia er^o^ liiudly, by directing liis attention 
to the flour of tlio fi^suie, where, ainong the powder, wo 
]>i€ked up piece by piece, sevtual hiigi* flukes of the marl, 
which had evidently been brok* n off by some convllI.^iun from 
the surface where the indentures wore found, and which hail 
projecting points ex.jLctly fitting the indentuies ; fbns proving 
them to have been the work of nature, h'igurc 4 presents an 
accumte copy of the whole. 



Figure 4. 


After satisfying ourselves that those singular caverns afforded 
ns' no means of escape from our prison, we inarlo our way 
back, dejected and dispirited, to the summit of the hill. 
Ifothing worth mentioning occurred during the next twenty- 
four hours, except that in examining the ground to the east- 
ward of tlte third chasm, we found two triangular holes, 
of grea( depth, and also with black granite sides. Into these 
boles we did not think it worth while to attempt descending, 
os they had the ap|>earance of mere natural wells, witBout 

2 a 
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CHArTKR XXIV. 

On the twenlioth of the iiionili, finding it altogether impos* 
sildft to subsist aiiv longijr upon the filberts, the use of which 
(Kicanioiii'd u.-^ tho most excruciating torment, wo resolved 
to niahe n <lcspcrato attempt at descending the southern 
declivity f*f tlie hill. The face of tlie precipice was here of 
tho soft<‘>t sfiecies of soai»stone, although nearly perpendicular 
throughout its whole extent (a depth of a hundred and fifty 
feet at the least), and in many places even overarching. After 
long search, we discovered a narrow lodge, about twenty feet 
below the brink of the gulf ; uj>on this Peters contrived to 
leap, with what assistancii 1 could render him by means of 
our ]K)cket - handkorchiefs tied together. With somewhat 
more difficulty I also got down, and we then saw tlie possi- 
bility of descending the whole w«ay by the process in which 
we had cJarnbcreil iij» from the chasm, when wo had been 
buried by the fall of the hill — that is, by cutting steps in tho 
face of the soapstone with our knives. The extreme haeard 
of tin* attonii)t can scarcely bo conceived, but as there was no 
other resource wc detennined to undertake it, 

Opon the lodge where we stood there grew some filbert 
bnshes, and to one of these we made fast an end of oar rope 
of handkerchiefs. The other end being tied round Peterses 
waists 1 lo'wered him down over the edge of the precipice until 
the handkerchiefs were stretched tight. He now proceeded 
to dig a deep hole in the soapstone (as far in as eight or ten 
inclics)! sloping away the rock above to the height of a foet^ 
or ihoreabout, so as to allow of his driving, with the butt of a 
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pistoJI# tolembly ti^ong peg into the lovellod surface. I 
theff drew him np for about four feet, .when lie made a hole 
similar to the ono below, driving in a peg as bofor<\ ajid 
having thus a restiiig-jdaoe for buih feet and hands. 1 now 
uniastoned the handkerchiefs from the bush, throwing him tlio 
end, which lie tied to the peg in the uppermost hole, lotting 
Itiinself down gentl}^ tf> a station about three feet lower than 
ho had yet been, lliat is, to tin* full extent of tho handker- 
chiefs. Here he dug another hole, and drove another peg. 
He then drew hiinself up, jo as to vest Ins Ject in the Jiolo 
just cut, taking hold svilh InV hands iipmi the peg in tlie one. 
above. Jt Wii.^ now necessary to untie the handkerchiefs 
from the topmast j>eg, with tin* view of fastening them to the 
second ; mid here he found that an error had been coniiuittcd 
in cutting the holes at .'^o great a distam e apart. However, 
after one or two unsuccessful ami dangerous attempts at 
reaching the knot ^having to liolrl on with his loft liand 
while he lalxiurcd undo the bistening with his right), lie at 
length cut the string, leaving .‘^ix inches o{ it affixed t(» tho 
{)eg. Tying the handkerchiefs now to the second jieg, 
he descended to a station belotv th<* third, taking care not 
to go too far down. By these moans (mt'rnis wiiieh 1 shouhl 
never have conceived of myself, and for which we were 
indebtofl altogether to Peters’s ingenuity and icsolution) my 
oompanion finally succeeded, with the occasional aid <?f 
p^jections in the cliff in reacliing iln^ bottom without 
accident 

It was some time before 1 could summon sufficient rasolution 
to follow him ; but I did at length attempt it. Peters had 
taken off his shirt before descending, and this, with my own, 
foimed the rope necessary for the adventure. After throwing 
down the musket found in the chasm, 1 fastened this ro{>e to 
the bushes, and let myself down rapidly, striving, by tho vigour 
of my movements, to banish the trepidation which I could 
OvereomjB in no other manner. This answered sufficiently welt 
far the first four or five steps ; but presently 1 found my* 
imii^mstion growing terribly excited by thoughts of the fast 
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ilcptli y^‘t to hf* «lc*KC‘piHk*d, and the pijecarioiis iiatotc^^f the 
pegs and .Sf^:i[»stono holes vliirh won^ ray on!}' support. It was 
in vain I endravoiired to bani-li those reflections, and to keep 
ray eyes steadily bent upon the flat surface of the ciiiF before 
mo. 'J’he nK)re earnestly 1 struggled not to ihinl\ the more 
intensely vivid bcciinie ray conceptions, and the more horribly 
distinct. At Jengtli arrived that crisis of fancy, so fearful in 
all similar cases, the cri.sLs in which we begin to antiripato the 
feelings wdth which we shall fall — to picture to ourselves the 
sickness, and dizziness, and the last jtnnrgle, and the. half- 
swotuj, and the final bitterness of the rushing and liendiong 
descent. And now 1 found these fancies creating tlnir ow'n 
lealitiis, and all imagined horrors crowding upon me in facL 
I felt my knees strike vitdently together, while my fingers 
we re gnnlnally yet on taiidy relaxing tlndr grasp. There was 
a ringing in my ears, and I Kiid, ‘*'J1iis is my knell of death I*’ 
And now 1 was coiusumed with the irrepressible di‘j*ire of 
looking below. I could not, i would not, c»>nflne ray glances 
to the ehtf; and with a wild, indolinahlo emotion, half of 
horror, half of a reliovtMl oppre-ssion, I threw my vision far 
down into the ahy.ss. For mie moment my fingers chitched 
convulsively upon their hvdd, while, with the raovoment, the 
faintest ]) 0 ssihle idea of ultimate escape wancl(;rcd like a shadow 
through my mind — in the next iny whole soul was |)ervad04l 
with a hnijhiff to fall ; a desire, a yearning, a passion utterly 
imcon troll able. 1 let go at once my gnisp u]>on the peg, and, 
turning half rouml from the pn^cipice, remained tottering 
fur an instant ag:iinst its naked face. But now there came a 
spinning of tho Inwin ; a shrill sov.nding and phantom voice 
scjreami'd within my ears; a dusky, fiendish, and filiiiy flgnn 
stood iinmcNiiatcly beneath mo; :md, sighing, I sunk di^im 
with a bursting heart, and plunged within its arms. 

3 had swooned, and Peters had c:3Uight me as 1 folk He had 
observed niy procijedings from his station at the Iwttom of tie 
^ cliff ; and i>erceiving my imminent danger, had endeawourod to 
inspire me with courage by every suggestion he could deviie; 
altliough my confusion of mind had b(^ii so great as to 
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my h<^‘ng wbat he ^d, or being conscious that lie had evon 
spoken to me at all. At length, seeing me totter, he hastened 
to aKoeud to my rescue, and arrived just in linn' for my 
preservation. IDid I fallen with my full Widglit, the rope of 
linen would inevitably have .sna)»peil, and 1 should have boon 
precipitated into the abyss ; as it was, he contrived to let me 
down gently, so ris to remain suspended without danger until 
animathjji returned. Tliis was in about lifh'en minutes. On 
recovery, my trepidation ]ia<l entiiely vani.she<l ; I fell a new 
being, and, with some little further aid from my companion, 
I'eache*! the also in i-iifcty. 

\Vo now found ourfeclvos i«»l far from tin* ravine which had 
prove<l the tomb of our friends, and to the southwanl of the 
B]»ot where the hill had fallen. The place was one of singular 
wildness, and its aspect brought to my mind the deftcriptions 
given hy travellers of tho,o dreary re*gioris marking the site 
of degraded llahylon. Xot to hpeak of the luiris of the dis- 
ruptured cliff, wliich formed a chaotic barrier in the vista to 
the northward, the Kurfaci^ of the grouml in every other 
direction was ft.trcwii with huge tumuli, ujiparetiily the wreck 
of some* gigantic strucLuros of art ; although, in d*;tail, no 
semblance of art could bo cictcctcd. Scoria* wen^ abundant, 
and krge shapeless blocks of the Idack granite, intermingled 
with otlicrs of marl,* and both granulated with metal. Of 
vegetation there were no traces whatsoever tlirolighout the 
whole of the desolate area within sight. Several immense 
scorpions were seen, and various reptiles not clsewliero to bo 
found in the high latitudes. 

As foo<l was our most imincdiate object, we resolved U) 
make our way to the sea-coast, distant not more than half a 
mile, with a view of c^atching turtle, several of whicli we had 
obsm'cd from our pla^jo of concealment on the hill. We hiid 
proceeded some hundred yards, threading our route cautiously 
betw*een the huge rocks and tumuli, when, upon turning a 
corner^ five savages sprung u}>on us from a small cavern, felling 

* Th^ marl was also black; iadeeil, w*. noticed no li^Kt'ColofiicS 
fUbetance of any kind upon the island. a 
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to the ground with a blow from a club. As ha^^tell the 
wliole party rushorl upon him to secure their victim, leaving 
ino time to recover from my Jistonishment. *1 still had the 
inuHkft, but iho barrel had received so much injury in l>eiog 
thr«i\vii from the precipice that I cast it aside as useless, 
preferring to trust iny pistols, wliich had bo<*n carefully 
presfir\od in order. With these I advanced upon the assailants, 
firing one aft»*r the other in <|uick succes-sion. Two savages 
foil, and rme, who Avas in the act of thrusting a spear into 
rotors, sprang to his foil without a<',complishing his purpose. 
My r«»in]>anion bm'ng thus releasotl, wo hail no further diflioiilty. 
lie had his pistols also, but prudently declined using them, com 
tiding in his great personal strength, wdiich far exceeded that 
uf any person 1 ha\(‘ ever known. Seizing a club from one of 
the fiavjigos who had fallen, dashexl otit tlie brains of the three 
who nunainod, killing each instantaneously with a single blow 
of tlie weapon, and leaving us com[)lete!y masters of the field. 

So rapidly had tljo>e events j)a.ssed, that wc could scarcely 
believe in their reality, and were standing over the >>t>tUe8 of 
the dca*! in a species of stupid contemplation, when we were 
brought to recollection by iho .sound of .shouts in the distance. 
It was clear that tlie savages had been alarmed by the firing, 
and that wo had little chance of avoi<ling discovery. To regain 
llio cliff, it woulvl be necessary to pro<*eed in the direction of 
the shouts ; and even .should we suciroed in amving at its base, 
wc sht>uld JU'ver be able to ascend it without being seen. Our 
situation wtis one of the greatest peril, and wo were hesitating 
in which path to commenco a flight, when one of tho aaivages 
whom I Iwul shot, and supjioscd doail, sprang briskly to his 
feet, and attempted to make Ids escape. Wo overtook him, 
however, before lie Inul advanced many paces, and were about 
to put him to death, when Peters suggested that we might 
derive some benefit from foteing him to accompany us in our 
Attempt at escape, Wc therefore draggl’d him with us, making 
him understand ihat \vc w ould shoot him if ho ofierod I’c.dsUiiice, 
*iji a few minuted he was perfectly 6ubmi?'>iv(\ and ran by our 
sidet as wc pushed in among the rocks making for the sea shore. 
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So far tho irregularities of the ground we had bci^n travorjsing 
hicWae sea, except a# intervals, fnnu our sight, and wlu n we 
first had it faii*ly in view it Wiis perhaps two hundrt d yards 
distaiit. As wc emerged into tho oj>cn K'at h we saw, io our 
groat dismay, an immense <‘Tow( 1 of tho natives pouring from 
the village, and from all visible (puirters of tho island, making 
towards us with gesticulations of extreme fury, and how’ling 
like wild boasts. Wo W(‘re iukui the ]»oint of turning upon 
our atejfis, and trying to seeure, a retreat among tlio fastnesses 
of the rougher ground, wlien 1 diseovere(l the bows <‘f two 
canoes ]irojectiiig from behind a large nick which ran out into 
the W'iiter. Towards tliese Ave now ran Avith all N[u‘tMl, and, 
reaching them, found them unguarded, and Avitliout any 
other freight thart thre<! of the largo Gallipage ftirtlea and 
tho usual supply of paddh^s for sixty rowtTs. We instantly 
took possession of one of tlnun, and forcing cair captive 
on board, pushed out to .^ca Avith nil tliO sfiengtli we could 
command. 

We had not made, liowe,vcr, more tlian fifty yards frrim 
the shore before became sufiiciently calm lo jicrciiive the 
groat oversight of which wo bail laen guilty in leaving the 
other canoe in tho power of the savag<!s, wlio by Ibis time 
were not more m twice as far from the beach as oursclvos, 
and were rapidly advancing to the pursuit. No time was 
now to be lost. Our hope was at best a forlorri one, bttt 
had none other. It Avas very doubtful wlietlujr, Avitli the 
utmost exertion, we c<»uhl get back in time to anticipaU^ them 
in taking possession of the canoe, but yet iht re was a chance 
that we could. We might save ourselv(*e if we succ/;( ded, 
while not to make tJie attempt Avas to resign our»elvns to 
inevitable butchery. 

The canoe aviis ino<]e)led witli the Ik>a^' and sfern alike, an/l 
in place of turning it around we merely chafig»*d our |Misitioii 
in paddling. As soon as the sa\agcH this tiny 

redoubled their yells, as well a« their s[»f'CMl, and approaclmd 
with InconcdA'ablo rapidity. We pulled, however, Avith 2^1 
the energy of desfwation, and arrived at the c^mtestedjioint 
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before more tb.in one of the natives ha<l attaJuod \ Tliis 
man paid dearly for liis superior shooting him 

through thi.‘ h(*a<l with a pistol ns ho approached the shore. 
The foremost among the rest of his ]»arty were j>robahly some 
twenty f»r thirty pares distant as we seized upon the canoe. 
Wo at hrst rndeavonnd to pull Ijer into the deep water, 
beyond the reach of the savag'-s, but finding her too firmly 
ngronml, and there being no time to spare, PetcM's, with one 
or two Jieavy strokes from the butt of tlu* mii-kot, sucefeeded in 
dashing out a huge portion of the bow and of one side. 
We thou ]»iis]ied olf. Two of the mitives by this time had 
got hoid of our boat, ob^tinote.ly refusing to let go, until wo 
w'eri! forced to despatch them with our knives. Wo were 
now clear ofi‘, and making gn ut way out to sea. The main 
Ivody of the savages, upon reaehing tin* broken canoe, sot up 
tho most tremendous yell of rngt^ and di.«appomtmeiit con- 
ceivable. In truth, from every! lung I could see of these 
WTOtches, they appeared to be the most wdeked, hypocritical, 
vindictive, bloodthirsty, and altogether fiendi-h race of men 
upon the face of the globe. It is clear we should have had no 
mercy had we fallen into tlieir hands. They made a mad 
attempt at followring us in the fractured canoe, but finding 
it m^olois, again vi-uted their rage in a scries of hideous 
vociferations, and ruslied up into the hilh. 

Wo were thus relieved from immediate danger, but our 
situation w*a6 still sullicicntly glonmy. We know* that four 
canoes of tho kind we had wore at one time in the possession 
of the savages, and wore not aware of the fact (afterwards 
asceilained from our captive) that two of these had been 
blow-n to pieces in the explosion of the Jane Gvy, We 
ealciihftc.il, thenifon*, upon being yet pursued as soon aa our 
enemies could get round to the bay (distant about three miles) 
where the boats w'ere usually laid up. Fearing thiit, w^o made 
every exertion to leave the Island behind u.s and went rapidly 
tbrongh the water, forcing the prisoner to take a paddle. In 
tbout half an hour, when we had gained probably fire 'or mx 
tnUe( to the southward, a large fleet of the fiat-bottomed 
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canoeii^r rafts were seen to cmei^ from tho bay, evidently 
wil^i the design of pUb^uit. Presently they put back, despair- 
ing to overtake us. 


CHAPTKK XXV. 

# 

Wk now found ourselves in the wide and dosoliito Antarctic 
Ocean, in a latitude exceeding eighty four degrees, in a frail 
canoe, and with no provision hut tho thret* turtles. Tho long 
Polar winter, too, could not he considered as far distant, and 
it became necessary that we should dtdiherate well upon the 
course to be pursued. TIutc w^ere six or seven islaiuLs in 
sight belonging to tl) • same group, and distant from each other 
about five or six leagues, hut upon neither of th.esii had we any 
intention to venture. In coming from the nortliward in the 
Jam Giiy we had been gradually leaving behind iia the 
wvercst regions of ice— this, however little it may be in 
accordance with tlic generally received notions respecting the 
Antarctic, was a fact experience w ould not permit u« to deny. 
To attempt, therefore, getting hack w'ouM ho folly - especially 
at so late a periwl of the season. Only one course seemed to 
bo left open for hope. We resolved to .nicer lx>hlly to the 
southwani, where there was at least a probability*o£ discover- 
ing other lands, and more than a pndMbility of finding a still 
milder climate. 

So far we had found the Antarctic, like the Arctic Ocean, 
peculiariy free from violent storms or iinmoderatcdy rough 
water ; but our canoe was at best of frail structure, althougli 
large, and we set busily to work with a view of rendeiiirg her 
n» safe as the limited means in otir pos.seF?ion would admit. 
Hie body of the lx>at was of no bt'tter material than hark — 
the bark of a tree unknown. The ribs were of a tough osier, 
well adapted to the purpose for which it w'as used. ^ We had 
iSfty feet room from stem to stern, from four to six in bri^dlh, 
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and in depth throughout four foot and a half — ^the tlius 

fUfllering vastly in shape from iliose of another inhabitantKi of 
the Southern Ocean with whom civilised nations are acquainted. 
We never did bcliev<5 them the workmanship of the ignorant 
island(;rft who owned them, and some days after this period 
dii-covered, by questioning our captive, that they were in fact 
made by the natives of a group to the south-west of the 
country where we found them, having fallen acci<lentally 
into th(^ bands of our barbarians. Wliat we could do for the 
security of our boat w'as vciy little indeed. Several wide 
rents were discovered near lioth ends, and these we con- 
trived to patch up with ]noc*es of woollen jacket. With tho 
help of the superfluouH paddles, of which there were a great 
many, we orocted a kind of framework al>#)tit the bow, so os to 
br(Mik the force of any seas Avhich might threaten to fill us in 
that quarter. Wc also set up two paddle-blades for masts, 
placing them opposite each rdlier, one by each gunwale, thus 
saving the necessity of a yard. To these masts we attached a 
sail made of our shirts — cloing this with some difficulty, as here 
we could got no as.^ustan (‘0 from our prisoner whatever, although 
lie had been willing enough to labour in all the other oi)erations. 
The sight of tlio linen scorned to affect him in a very singular 
manner, lie couhL not l>o prevailed upon to touch it or go 
near it, shuddering when we attempted to force him, and 
shrieking out Takrli I i / 

Having completed our arrangements in regard lotlie security 
of tho canoe, wc now .set sail to the soutli-soiith-cja^i for the 
present, with the view of weathering tho most soutiierly of the 
group in sight. This being done, we turned the bow full to 
the southward. Tho weather could by no means bo considered 
disagreeable. Wc hail a prevailing and very gentle wind from 
the northward, a smooth sea, and continual daylighh No ice 
whatever was to be seen ; mr diil I $€c om pariich of ihla 
afUr kanntj the. jwolif'! of Benmifs IskL Indeed, the tempera- 
t lire of the water Avas liere far too wai'm for its existenco in 
any quaptity. Having killed the large^ft of our tortoises, and 
obt)|iiie<.l from him not only fomf, but a copious supply of water. 
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xire cd^imicd on onr course, without any incident of moment, 
fo^perhaps seven oi^ight days, during which period we mmt 
have proceeded a vast distance to tlic southAt'anl, as the wind 
blew constantly with us, and a very strong current set 
continually in the direction wo were jmrsuing. 

ATarck J .* Many unusual phenomena now indicated that wo 
were entering upon a region of novelty and wonder. A high 
range of light grey vapour appeared constantly in the southern 
borizoii^ Haring up occa'>ion.dly in lofty streaks, now darting 
from east to west, now trom west to east, and again presenting 
a level and uniform summit— -in short, Imviiig all the wild 
variations of the Aur(»i*;» ]?orealis. The average height of this 
vapour, as appan nt from imr station, was about twenly-fivo 
degrees. The temperature, of the sea soeiiied to bo increasing 
momentai'ily, ajid tliore was a very percepiiblo alteration in iu 
colour. 

March 2. To«day, by repeated cjucsti^^ming of our cajitivo, we 
came to tho knowledge of many priiculars in regard to the 
isbnd of IIjo massacre, its inliabitunts and customs — but with 
these how can I n^iw ilctain tho reader ? I may say, however, 
that wo learned there, Moro eight islanfls in iho group — that 
they wore governed by a common king, named Tsulrmm or 
Pmkmoun, who rc‘sided in one of tho smallest of the islands; 
that the black skins forming the dress of the warriors came 
from an animal of huge size to he found only in a valley near 
the court of the king — that the inliabiUmts ol tho group 
fabricated no other boats than the flat-bottonicd rafts ; the four 
canoes being all of tiie kind in their pos.scssion, and these 
having been obtained by mere accident from some largo inland 
in the south-west — that hi>sown name was Nu-Nu — that ho had 
no knowledge of Bennett's Islet — and tliat the appellation of 
the island we had left was Tsalal, The commencement of the 
word* Tmhmon and Tsalal was given wdth a prolonged hissing 
sound, which we found it impossible to imitate, even after 

• For nl'Tions I canne^t jm lo strict acntniry in fktisi. 
TlH*y aru gi'tfiu prin^ u^ally vcitU a to i»er»picuity of narration, aSH 
fii <iowu ift my jnemontnUa. • 
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ropeuU^d < ndoavourfi, and which was precisely the saiyi with 
the note of tlie black bittern wo had eaftn upon tho summit 
of the lull. 

Mwh 3. Tho lujat of tho water was now truly remarkable, 
and its colour was undergoing a rapitl change, being no longer 
transparent, but of a milky consistency and hue. In our 
imim iliato vicinity it W{us ii.sually smooth, never so rough as to 
endanger tho canoe; but we were frecpiently surprised at 
percuving, to our right and left, at different distances,^ sudden 
and c*x tensive agitations of the surface ; these wo at length 
noticed were always preceded by wild tlickcrings in tho region 
of vapour to the southward. 

Mitrch 4. To-day, with the view of widening our sail, tho 
breeze from tlio northward dying awMy prceptibly, I took 
from my coat pocket a white handkerchief. Nu Nu >vas seated 
at my elbow', and the linen accidentally Haring in his face, 
ho became violently ufFecU^i witli convulsions. These were 
succe<‘'lod bv drowsiness and stupor, and low mnrmurings of 
Tckeli li! Tekelidil 

Alarc/i 5. Tho wirul hud ontiroly ceased, but it vras evident 
that wo were still huriying on to the southward, under tho 
inllucnco of a powerful current. And now, indeed, it would 
sconi reasonable that w’o should experience some alarm at tho 
turn invents were taking — but we folt none. The countenance 
of I'eters indicated nothing of this nature, although it wore at 
times an expression I could not fathom. Tln^ Polar winter 
appeared to be coming on— but coming without its terrors. I 
felt a mmhm of bmly and mind — a dreaminess of sensation 
—but this was all. 

MarcJi 6. The grey vapour had now' arisen many more 
degrees above tho horizon, and was gradually losing its 
greyuess of tint, Tho lieat of tlic water was extreme, even 
unpleasant to the touch, and its milky hue was raoni evident 
than ever. To-day a violent agitiition of the vratcr oocurred 
very t lose to the canoe. It was attended, as usual, with a wild 
flaring up of the vapour at its summit, and a ir.omentary 
divi^ou at its base. A fine white |K>wder, resembling ashes— 
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tut <^tainly not such — fell over the canoe anti over a large 
sufface of the watelfas the llsckering tiled away among the 
vapour and the commotion suhshh d in the se.'u Nu-Nu now 
threw himself on his face in the bottom of the boat, atul no 
persuasions could induce him to ansi^ 

March 7. This diy wo (lUcstiiURHl Xu Nil concerning the 
ruotives of his count i \ nu*ii in destroying our coirijKiniouK ; hut 
ho appeared to be too iitioily ovcimnio by ttUTor to alFord us 
any rallonal reply. He still obstinately lay in the bottom of 
thoboat; and, upon our reiteratjng the (piostions as to the 
motive, inatlc only of idiotic gi^-stioulatinnw, such as rising 
with his forefinger Ull^ upper lip, and displaying the teeth 
which lay beneath it. 'l lnvo were bbuk. \Vc had never 
Wfore seen the teeth of an inliabitant of Tsabil. 

MoYch 8. To day tin re floated by us one of the white animals 
whose ajjpcviranco upon llie beach at Twilal had occusi(>in*d so 
\vd<l a commotion among the wivages. J would have puked it 
np, hut there came ovf;r roe a sudden listlessm ss, and i forbore. 
The heat of the w'ater htill increased, and the hand could no 
longer be endured within it Peters spuKc littlo» and I knew 
not w’hat to think of his apatliy. Nu-Xu In it bed, and no 
more. 

March 9. The whole ashy material ftdl now conlnnially 
around us, and in vast quantities. The range of vapour to tho 
SQUihwanl had arisen prodigiously in the horizon, and began 
to assume more distinctness of form. I can liken it to nothing 
tmt a limitless cataract, mlling silently into tho sea from Home 
immense and hiT'distant ram{)art in the heaven. The gigantic 
cutiaiii ranged along the whole extent of the southern horizon. 
It enuited no sound. 

Match 21, A sullen darkness now hovered above us — but 
from out the milky depths of the ocian aluminous glare arose, 
and stole up along the bulwarks of the boat. We wore nearly 
orerwltelmed by tho white ashy shower which settled n[>on us 
and upon the canoe, but mcltecl into the water as it fell. Tho 
aumiSit of the cataract was otti!rly lost in the dimnes.^ at|d 
the distanco. Yet we were evidently appro:ubiag it a 
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luflooua velocity At iiitorvak tlwio were visible inj^wtde^ 
jiwmng, Imt moinaituy loiits •ind <^n out these lehts, 
within MIS i duos of flitting and indistinct imo^^cs, 

thijo (ame nithini' and might}, but soiiiidlosh winds, tearing 
nj) tlu (iikiiidled ouan in tlwii course 
Match 22 1 iif daikms^ had inatciidJ} inn e » sed, relies ed 
(111} by the glm of the water thioMii back fiom the white 
(uitiui before us M my gigantic and pallidly Mhite birds 
fh M continuou^l} mom inmi beyond the vu), and tboij^ Scream 
MIS tho lUiiiil 'hkihh* as tin \ rctr< lUd iiom f ui \isioii< 
11 <rcu|K>n Nn-Nu stiirul in the Itottom of the l)oat, but upon 
ttmchiiig linn wc found his spint dcjiutul And now Mt 
lusln d into tin « inbi lUfl of tin c it u n t, uhttc a chasm thiou 
its« If opui to II (( i\c us fhit tinn iiost in oui pathwa} a 
slumnled human figure, \u\ f n lu-^i » 1 1 its propoiiioiw thut^ 
am due lid 11110114 nn n An I tin hin of the bkm of the 
fi^uu M •Is of tin pLifut Mhituic^^of tin snow 
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fill Lirouiiisiiih ci ( >uri ud mill til nt nlJi a atid hstrissiiig death 
gf Mt J'vai uu du il> \uil Kn vtii ti tht |ul Ik tinot tht umlnini of 
thodnilii pniis It is i lu i tint the f m rmiutiing ihapters Mhidi M<*re 
to hive lOTwphtfd his asiralm, an I ehi h v\iTf. ntained hv him, uliih 
tin alnive Ml i« in t}]it f< r th^ pnr( use c £ revision, bavo Ih«u irrecovmbly 
loxt tl X ugh tin aciidiat hv mIikK ht ixnshcd himself Thu, however, 
nuv p«ev(3 not to he tin t im, and the papers, if ultimately found. Mill 
ho gn t li to the ptibhc « 

No means have been hffc untned to remedy the deficienry ne 
gentlemau Mhose name is mintioned in the preface and who, from the 
statement then made, might ho supposed able to hi I the vacuum, has 
dcilimd Un task-~thia for satisfactory reasons conmeted aith the geoenl 
maccuiat} of the d< tills sfterded him, and his disbehtf in the entire truth 
J! the I ittsi portions ol the narration. Peti rs, from whom some infomia 
tion Ought be expecUd, is still aim, and a resident of Illinois, but 
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CADnotfi^ m^i r\ih at n<^ luay hen after t>o found, and uiU no 

doutit aff »ril matet lal foc'V < oudusioii of Mi 1*3 in'a m count . 

The of two or three luml ihipttie ^U>r Ihoro wiro hut two oi thin ) 
i» tho moi <i» qdy to ho rc^iettcd, is n c tiinoi }h liouhtf d ih« y t oiitauud 
matter nlatuo the Polo itsclt, or at least to itfruuis iii its \(r\ m u 
proxiniiU ind as, too, thi slaltnuT ts t>r Iht lutbor in n lotion to tlu ' 
rcgioiirii ma 3 «>bortly lio vcnlud oi KOitruii tnl h'v tiuatiH ot tho govciti 
mental expedition now pri]mrin,v foi tlu itlmu (ht in 

On one |wnnt in th« rminliw fiinn itiuiiKs )nii> will lo onired, and 
It wouldjifoid tho wi»lf r of th s ipj xiidix i nuh j^leisurc il what ho inu) 
licit tdiairvi shoni 1 hj\i i toil n v t » th \ ooitt, in ui> dif^rne, upon 
tlic%M 3 sin ;u]iii iwmi ]nl]i hi 1 AN illudi to tin ihtisnis foiiii<l 

in Ihi island OI Tsai il, mi I ti* th< whol «f Ihi h^x'Uis upon pigts 3o7, 
808, 369 

Mr P 3 ni ho gi\ n the tij ns <t (h ImMiis \uth< nt < otnmeiit, and 
spfikH dfiih II 3 fi th< uin /Utt/H loin 1 nt tin ixlunnt) of tho moU 
itaioU of lhe«< (Insms /u Imiiif? hut a finoful ttsimhluiM to alpha^ 
Aietnnl ihnruUrs, lud. in shuit, is bom; posmv<l> 7itff sutfi 'Jins 
awruoii iii made in iniinui so mii|h, ml snstnidd h> i spiins it 
dimonstmtioii ao cotiiln \i/ tin titr of fhi piojutioiis of thi 
fragments found among tin ilu'-t into the ludintwi s n]u n the will, that 
we are fouid to hilMi tin wtit 1 lu < uiusi , aid 11 11 i onohlo j< nh r 
should Biipposi nth<ivi«>c I it 1 thi iotsiu Tiltfitn lu thi tigiiH s 
«i# most aingnlar ^ p lallj whm likm 111 tonn tion with Hi it m« 1 1 1 
made in tin htU\ of tin naiiti \i}i it ih'O bi us wdi t > 1 1 ) a wml 01 
two (onuriuiig them all tlii-v to 1 tho inon «sp|(|tl]^ as tho fnta in 
ipieeliOD have be 3 ond douht t cijh 1 tin attiiiti >n of Mr JV>e. 

1 , then, figure 2, figuri % iinl ligii*-, i\Jun r< njoimd with on 
another in Ihi pmisf ordu whnh tl *hasms ihunsdvi prtsiiiUd, ami 
when <J< pined of ihr Hniall liUral hramhiH or anln s ^wbidi, itwdi he 
rtinembend, served 0 UI 3 as a imans of coninninn atiori hrtwten the mam 
chamlicre, and wcic of toUll} diMtunt ihiiaiti r), coiintituti an Lthiopiaii 

verhol root — the root *‘To It ehtUy — wlnmc all tho 

ififlectioua of ebadow or darkniM 

In regard to the ^‘left ot most noithwardlv ** i f the indfnfuri^s in fignio 
4 , it la more than probable thcit the opinion of fMern wan conut, and 
that the hic roglvphical apjearame waa ttally the work of jit, and 
intended as the representation of a human form. Tlio ddinention is 
before the reader, and he may, or may not, peimvc tho nsemblame 
imggested, but the rest of the itidiiiVur<s afluid rtiong eonfiiToation of 
Pidera's idea. The ap|fer range is evidently tin, Arahn vitbil root 

,/csxAa “To be white,” whence all the infiictionH of bullnim^ 
and whiteness. The lower range u not so immediately petspicuoas^ l*he 
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cliftraetera are aom^^wliat liroken and disjointed $ nerMhelM, jt oannnt 
he douht<>d that, in thoir perfect atatr, thpyibnned the fiiU Sgyj^luiii 
worti n&wpHC> * 'The region of the 8o ith/’ It should be observed 
that these intfrfiretation^ roii firm the opinion ofPetera xn regtinl to the 
<*ruo»t uoitiix^Aiiiljr” of tlie hgiirts. The arm is outstretched toMratde 
th«‘ Mouth. 

Conrlnsions su( )i as tlicsn opt n a uide field for ajficenlation and eAttih* 
conjecture. They should he regarded, imhaps, in eoimeition iMth Bfm$ 
of the most faintly-detailed im dnits of the narrative, although in nd 
visible manner is lhi^ rhiim of ennnet tion coinpleto Tekeli-liT nas thd 
cry of the itfnghted n itives of Tsahl tip«m diseovinng the eartase of the 
uhitf aniiniil pH ked up at s> u 1 1n'! t'so w m the slmddc ntig ex< lain itioa 
of the captive Tsalnliaii upon (lu m nt* ting the irAi/e init( iials in po*.^ ^stJon 
of Mr. Tyni. This also uns tin shiuk of the h/ix/c, and 

gigantic birds vhiih ii^iud Itoui tin vt| n.n curtnui ol the south. 
Nothing irAi/e wn« to 1m found at Jvihl, anil nothing rwlee in tha 
BUbseqnuit royagu to tin ngioii l>i>omi. It is not inx possible fhdl 
**Tsa)Hl/' the appellution of the iNland of the chasms, in ly be found, upon 
ininute ]i)uh)b»giuil mrutuiv, to b4tru\ titbtr soino allrutc with the 
chasms theinselves, or Mune nfentHO to tin Ffliioj m iherutirs so 
III} »!♦ riously wiiUeii in linn win bogs 

I havi gmctn U mthin tha Ai/^, and my utujtunn upon the dust 
mihn Utf Tvei/* 


Momiisaa k»» oian, raismsi, nuraunu. 










